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MORAL SELF-CULTURE, 


“To those who have opiioitniiitiea of culture jilnceil within their reach, 
these are tlio instruments of the divine discipline. It is part of that dia> 
ci]iliiic to put large opportunities in men's linuds, and to leave it to them* ' 
selves whether they will nsc oi neglect them. Tlicre shall be no ooeroioo to 
in.iku us turn them to account. Occasions of learning and self-improvement 
ronic, stay witli ns for a while, then pass. And the wheels of tim^ shall not 
l)c revel sed to bring them back ouce they are gone. If we neglect thjmi we 
shall he pciinaueut loseis for tins life. We cannot say how much we may be 
luseis hcrc.iftcr. But if wo do what ^ can to use them while they are 
granted, wc shall have Icanit one Icyson of the heavenly discipline, and shall 
■he, wo luny hope, the better prepared fur tlie others, whetiier of actiott or 
^nfluronco, which are yet to cotiio.”—inripal Sftairp. * ^ 
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AfE.VTAL SELF-CULTURE. 
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*' " Mnke your books your friends, 

And study them unto the noblest ends; 

Searching for knowledge, and to keep your mind 
The same it was inspired, rich, and lelincd.” 

—lien Joimv. 
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So many and such admirable Manuals of Self-Culture are before 
tlie public, that at the first glance it may seem a work of super¬ 
erogation to bring fonvaid another. And yet it is my hope that 
the reader, after a careful perusal of the present volume, will bo 
raody to admit tliat it occupies a place of its own, has a plan of 
its own, and is neither a rival nor an imitation of its predecessors. 
In the first place, it is more comprehensive; for treats of Self- ^ 
Culture in its widest range, follows it into society, into business,' 
into the home circle *, illustrates the laws of health as well as 
those of duty; is scarcely less concerned with the manners than 
with the mind. In the second, it is more practical; for it 
endeavours to assist the student in that work of ment^ culti¬ 
vation winch it earnestly recommends; provides him with on 
introiluction to the art of Composition, and aims at teaching 
him the art of Beaduig. A glance at the Xabfe of Contents 
will show that it considers Self-Culture under thr& principal 
aspects—Moral, Intellectual, and Physical. In the part "devoted 
to Moral Self-Culture^ it dei^ wilh the young man’s life at Home; 
with his duties, opportunities, and responsibilities os Son and 
Brother; with his life Abroad, and his duties, opportunities, and 
responsibilities in Society and in Business; with Character, and 
the higher qualities which should distinguish 'jt, such as Self- 
Keliance, Self-Restraint, Moderation, Courtesy, and Chiyalrous- 
ness; and with Conduct, and the principles which should regu¬ 
late it, Budi os Punctuality, Patience, Thrifty Method, Purity. 
In the second part, on Mental Self^Culturc, much practicM 
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advice, based on the wide and varied experience of years of 
literary labour, is gVon in connection witli tlie formation and 
expression of opinion. The cliaptcr on English Composition 
constitutes in itself a complete text-book, compact if brief, which 
will perhaps bo sufficient for the wants of most young students, 
or, at all events, will prepare them for Professor Alexandcivllain’s 
and other elaborate treatises.' Much pains have been bestowed 
on the chapters which comprise a Course of Rending in English 
Literature. In these it has not been my/)bject to include eocry 
Englisli writer, but every jtnmm English writer, and I trust 
that I have omitted from my enumeration no ifame of real 
importance. The various sections take up History, Biography, 
Poetry, Fiction, Tlieology, Moral Philosophy and Metaphysics, 
Voyages and Travels, Physical Sciences, and the Bellos Lettres. 
Under these dilferent heads the young studeht is told what he 
' must read, what ho mjht to read, and how it should bo read; 

they present^ therefore, a digest of all that is good in English 
literature. Critical comments arc inters ners ed and biographical 
'^notes. Refcroiiccb arc given to the best editions and to the most 
trustworthy critical authorities. In a wonl, I have steadily kept 
in view tlie wants of young men who are seeking to educate 
themselves, whoso means are limited and whoso opportunities 
few, though they glow with a noble ardour, “ yearning in desire to 
follow knowledge.” The thinl part presents a brief summary of 
the conditions under which health of body is obtained and pre¬ 
sented. IJlicrc, os cveiywhcro, the advice given is practical, and 
the result of personal observation and experience. 

I am deeply indebted to Professor E. Dowdcii, G. Prothoro, 
Esq., M.A. (King's College, Cambridge), the Rev. Julius Lloyd, 
and the Right Rev. the Bishop of Edinburgh, for their kindness 
in revising the sections devoted to English Literature. To Pro¬ 
fessor Erasmus ^Wilson I owe my thanks for revising the chapter 
on Physical ScK-Culturo. 

It ie possible that, notwithstanding the care which has been 
bestowed on tbe prepaiati'on and revision of these pages, some 
enois, typographical or ^ther, may have crept in. To obtain 
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perfect accuracy, where so vast an array of names and figures is 
concerned, is most desirable but not always pcissiblu The critic^ 
if his microscopic eye detect any errata, is assured that they will 
be at least as annoying to the author as to himself. 

The some harmless, necessary ” judge will no doubt be dis¬ 
posed to repeat that old accusation of “ truisms” W *^ ^titudes ” 
wliich is always brought up against a writer whose Business it 
is to enforce the ordinary laws of morality and advocate the 
ordinary principles of dduty. Eut what may bo a “ truism ” 
and a platitude ” to the experienced observer, to the mature 
thinker, is ofifon a new, fresh truth iu the young and inexperi¬ 
enced. At all events, it is only by constant repetition that even 
the ordinary commonplaces of moralists can be impressed on the 
minds of young men. The nail, if you would drive it home, 
must bo struck again and again. With the rising generation 
the labour must be repeated that our fathers underwent for the 
benefit of us, their suns. It would bo difficult to say much tliat 
is new, I su 2 )poso, ou such subjects as indu8tTy,*aud persever¬ 
ance, and fixity of purpose; and the now might very probably 
not be the true; but that is no reason for not incessantly com¬ 
mending them to the consideration of the young. 1 do not 
presume to think that I have said anything startlingly original; 
but I have sought to put some useful counsel before my readers 
and to render it acceptable by illustration and anecdote. 1 
have endeavoured to place before them “ plain livsng and high 
thinking ” as the “ motive ” which should govern all ^heir con¬ 
duct. I have endeavoured to inspire them with a conscisusness 
of the noble work that each on^k of them may do for God and 
their fellow-men in their respective spheres of action, if they will 
but cultivate the faculties that have been given to them* for tliis 
purpose. 1 have endeavoured to show them such a view of 
the possibilities, capabilities, and aims and ends^if life, as may 
enable them to return a wise and thoughtful ^answer to the 
much-debated question, “Is life worth livingf” Ycs,«it is 
indeed worth living if w'e con appreoiate its opportunities for 
self-culture, for thinking lofty thoughts and doing generous 
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deocUi. It is indeed worth liying if wo resolve to use it as a 
gift from Heaven, \o bo returned, like the five talents^ with an 
abundant interest It is indeed worth living if wo avail our¬ 
selves of it to develop in our mind, our soul, our heart, our 
body, their bott and brightest faculties. Let us aim, then, 
friends and readers—young men for whom the following 
pages have primarily been composed—let us^aiin at the expan¬ 
sion and growtli of a true Chiistian manhood: The manhood 
of an understanding open to all trutlv, and venerating it too 
deeply to love it except for itself, or barter it for honour or for 
gold; of a heart enthrallodnby no convcntioualishis, bound by 
no frost of custom, but the perennial fountain of all pure huma¬ 
nities; of a will at the mercy of no tyrant without and no 
passion within; of a conscience erect under all the pressure of 
circumstances, and ruled by no power inferior to the everlasting 
law of duty; of affections gentle enough for the humblest 
sources of eartli, lofty enough for the aspirings of the skies. 
In such manhood, full of devout stiniigth and open love, let 
every one that owns a soul sec that he stands fast; in its spirit, 
at once humane and heavenly, do the work, accept the good, 
and boar tlio burdens of his life.” Iii the attainment of such 
a manhood I humbly ^hope this book may advise, assist, and 
encourage you. ^ 

W. n. Davenport Adams. 
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“You thought by effoit^ of your own 
To tiiko at last each jainng tono 
Out of yom life, till all nhomtl meat 
In one niajpatic iuubic nweet; i 

And deefne-d that in your own hoart'a ground 
Tlip root of good wna to bo found . . . 

]>ut, thanks to licuynn, it is not so , 

That root a iiclior soil doth know 
Than oni luioi hoiii ts could c'ei Hup])lN " 

■ -Archbishop Trench, 

“ To tho^o who havo opjini tunitics of enitnro placed within their roach, 
*thoso aiotho instrumcntB of the divine discipline. It is part of that dia> 
riplinc to put largo opporlnnitiea in men's hands, and to leave it to them-4.1^ 
selves whether they will use or neglect them, Tlicrc bhall he no jQgjmgj^tn « 
make us turn them to account Ocoasiona of learning niiil aclf-improgemcnt 
coni(‘, stay with na for a while, then pass. And the wheels of time shall not 
he levorsed to bring them hack once they are gone. If we neglect them, we 
shall be permanent losers for this life. Wo cannot say how mucli we may bo 
Inseia lieicaftcr, lint if we do what we can to use them while ^hey arc 
granted, wo shall have learnt one lesson of the heavenly discipline, and b1i.i1L 
he, we may hope, the bettor prepared for the others, whether of action or 
endurance, winch arc yet to come.”—iViwcyial Skairp. 

* 

“ An employment, the satisfactory pursuit of which requires of a mni) that > 
he shall be endowed with a retentive memory, quick nt learning, lofty- 
minded and graceful, the friend and brother of truth, Justice, fortitude, and ' 
temperance.”—Pfflfo, “ The Ayiubfic.” • 
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“ In the affaire of what ie eaid and what ia thought aro aloiOfi of more 
importance than whaff'ia done. *—Si/r Arthur HApt. 

“Strive to heal yourself, to change your nature; put not off the work till 
to-morrow. If you eay, ‘ To-morrow 1 will take heed to myaolf,’ it ie just as 
though yoi^said, '^To-day I will be mean, shameles«i, cowardly, passionate 
malicious ’ Roe what ovil you allow youiself by this fatal indulgepce. Bub 
if it be good for you to be converted, and to Wiitch with heart and soul over 
every action and desire, howinuchmoie is it good to do so this very moineiit! 
If it IS expedient to-morrow, how much rather is it to-day I For beginning 
to-day, you will leave iiioic sticngth fur it to-vioirow, and you will not be 
tempted to leave the work to the day attei.**—Epicletut. 

I 

“ And from the soul itself there must be sent 
A sweet and potent voice of its own birth, 

Of all sweet sounds tho life and element ” 

— Colerulye. 

C 

“Tlie high-boin soul 

Disdiuiis to rest her hcaven-aspiiing wing 
Ileuoiitli its native quiiiry.” 

I — AL.nai(le, 

“ If to ha true in heart and just in act are the first qualities neccssaiy fur 
the elevation of humanity, if without them all else is worthless, intelleotiml 
culture cannot give what intellectual culture does not loquire or imply. Yon 
cultivate the plant which has already life; you will waste your hibonr in 
cultivating a stone. Tho moral life is the counterpart of the natural, alike 
Q^ysteiious in its origin and alike visible only in its effects."—« 7 . A Froude. 
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that most deli^^lLtful book, **HorsB Subsecivs,” Dr. 
John Brown includes a toucbinf; and eloquent sketch 
of his father, an eminent Scottish divine, one ^as- 
sa^o of which it is impossible to read without emotion. 
After tmy mother's death,” he says, “1 slept with 
him. His bed was in his study, a small room with a voiy small 
grate; and 1 remember well his gettinjj; those fat, shapeless, 
s pon gy books [the German Exegefics], as if one would sink in 
Eliom, and be bo<rged in their bikilous, unsiz^ paper: and 
wntcinng him aST'he impatiently cut them up, and dived into • 
them 111 his rapid, eclectic way, tn(>ting them, and dropping for my 
)lay such a lot of soft, large, curled bits from the paper-cutter, 
caving the edges all shaggy. He never came to bed ivliilo I was 
awake, which was not to be wondered at; but 1 can remember 
often awaking far on in the night or moniing, and seeing thal 
keen, boautifnl, intense face bending over these Rosenmullors. 
and Krncstis, and Storm, and Kumocls, the fire out and the grc> 
dawn peering through the window; and when he heard me move, 
ho would speak to mo in the foolish words of endearment my mothei 
wa.4 wont to use, and come to bed and take me, warm as 1 wa^, 
into his cold bosom.” This anecdote seems to put before us aii 
ideal of the relation of lovo and trustfulness that should* subsist 
between father and son; tlie sr^i watching the father with the 
gaze of vigilant affection, the father taking the son to his heart 
with a deep and earnest sympathy. It is npt the relation that 
binds mother and son; for in that there isTiss of command on the 
one side and of obedience on the other; but if there be less ten¬ 
derness, there is more confidence; if less of passion, more of reason; 
if less of sweet dependence, more of wise equality. The father 
may not know so much of his sou’s heart as his diuther does, but 
he will know more of his mind; he will stand to him in the three¬ 
fold capacity of guide, philosopher, a^d friend. Such an inter¬ 
course as that which passed between Dr. John Brown and hih 
father was in the highest degree guo^for both. The father's 
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feelings were adequately stimulated and nourished; he was kept 
from Ming back ^thin himself, from sinking behind an outwork 
of reserve and coldness; while as for the son, it was an educa¬ 
tional proc^ a development of his intellectual and moral nature 
besides be^^ a source of* lasting joy. From a wise and good 
father we Ijiam more than from all our teachers; nay, such an onel 
is our best and ftruest teacher, whose lessons we are constantly 
learningj not only the lessons dropping from his lips, but the. 
lessons inculcated by his life and waracter/ To return for a 
moment to Dr. Brown. Can we over-estimate the value to him of 
the years of close companionship which he enjoved with a man not 
only of remarkable mental powers but of the highest spiritual gifts? 
His power of self-control, his patience, his deep and tender nature, 
his chivalry of feeling, his ^une courtesjr of mannOr, his strong, 
strenuous, fervid piety; all these qualities daily and hourly set 
before his son’s eyes could not but persuade and control anil 
permanently influence. There was much to be gamed from his 
fine literary taste, and the boy’s heart and mind both expanded 
when his father read aloud, with his own admirable elocution, the 
story of Joseph or passages in David’s history, and Fsanusvi., xi., 
and zv., or the sad, 53d, 54th, 55th, 63d, 64th, and 40th chapters of 
Isaiah, dr the Sermon on the Mount, or the journey to Emmaus, 
or our Saviom^’s prayer in John, or Paul’s speech on Mars HiU, or 
the first three chapters of Hebrews and the latter part of the i ith, 
or Job, or the Apocalypse : or, to pass from these divine themes, 
Jeremy Taylor or George Herbe^ Sir Walter Italeigh or Milton’s 
proso, such as the passage beginning "Come form out of thy 
royal chambers, 0 thou Prince of all the kings of the earth! ” and 
" Truth indeed came once into the world with her Divine Master;" 
or Charles WeslcVs hymns, or, most loved of all, Cowper, from 
the rapt “ Come Thou, and, added to Thy many crowns,” or “ Oh, 
that those lips had langua^! ” to the Jackdaw^ and his incompar¬ 
able Letteis; or Gray’s poems, Burns’s "Tam O’Shanter,” or Sir 
Walter's “ Eve of St. John” and “The Gioy Brother.” 

But to profit by this domestic and informal teaching there must 
be a certain “ rccoptiveness ” on the part of the listener, an affec- 
tionato wUliiigness to learn, aeprompt and quick apprehension. 
It is to be feared that tlie attitude here indicated is one to which 
our youth nowadays do not readily adapt themselves.^ The family 
bonds lia^e grown looser than they were of old; even into tho 
Home hu spread tho general tendency to exaggerate individual 
freedom and tl^o revolt against authority. Our songs and dramas, 
always a tolerably faithful mirror of the time, show convincingly 
that the parental and filial relations have of recent years under¬ 
gone 'an unfortunate declension; that too often the father has 
ceased to be the reverenc^ teacher to whom his sons listen witli 
loving admiration, the trusted friend to whom they resort in 
any otfllculty for the cdhnsel they know to be always helpful and 
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wholesome, tbo ruler whose lightest wish they hold as a command. 
The change that has taken place may easily be hndentood lay com- 

S aring some of our modem plays with those of the EluaWian 
ramatists. 1 do not mean that graceless youths ana never to be 
found in Shakespeare or Ben Jonson, any more thipi tmt tme and 
faithful sons are never to be found in our Yictofian pjaywrights; 
but that the dominant conception of the positions occiipi^ by 
father and son is wholly different. Take, for exainplo, rolonius 
and Laeites. Hot, boastful, and clioler% as is the latter, he never 
fails in the minutest rcsjiect towards his garrulous father, and 
listens to his shrowd worldly advice ns to the utterances of an 
oniclc. Observe, too, in “ Cymbeline ” tlio deference exhibited by 
(iiiideriiis aii^ Arvirsgus towards Bdarius ; and in “Lear,” while 
the whole tragedy turns upon the "wrong done to a father by 
lus undntiful children, Edgar, with his generous devotion and 
conrageons tendcTness,^stands forward as the embodiment of tho 
highest filial viitucs. Even when the dramatist puts on the stage 
a wronged and uc^ected father, he invests him Avitli all a fathePa 
natural dignity: the figure is one whidi demands our attention; 
wc look upon it almost with awe. But in our nu^em plara tho 
father is usually tlio target at which the playwright discharges 
the an'ows of Ins ridicule. He is exposed to the laughter of tlio 
iuuliciice; like Pantaloon, he is outwitted, maltrdatcd, and dis- 
hoiionicd. To cheat or circumvent him, to defy or insult him, is 
rejircscntod as an exquisite sfroko of humour. Ho is a monster of 
vulgniity, w'liom his son treats with open contempt: or a would- 
bo despo^ whom it is represented os something chivalrous and 
noble to disobey; or a puny weakling, whom'it is necessary to rule 
with a rod of iron. 

Buch was not tbo way of our ancestors. There were bad or 
fooli.'ih fathers and disobedient sons then os there are to-day, 
but tho ideal of parental authority was higher. Sons listens 
thon where they question now. Look at the great Lord Burleigh 
and his son, or at the two Cokes, or consider the rdsAious tlmt 
subsisted between Sir Philip Sidney and his father. The hero of 
Zutphen and author of tho '^Arcadj^” regarded with an affectionate 
reverence the noble father from whom he derived, in no small 
degree, his comeliness of person and gallantly of spirit, his 
vigour of intmlect and chivuiy of disposition; while the father 
was lovingly proud of his brilliant son, whom he styled “lumen 
familisB Buae.'^ Lord Lytton, in his “ Caxtons,'’ has revived this 
ideal relationship in the persons of Pisistratus 0 azton and his 
father, the one so full of wisdom and patience abd tenderness, 
tlie other so full of admiring love and dutifulness. “Often,” 
says tho young Pisistratus. “ I deserted the more extensive^ ram¬ 
bles of iJncle Jack, or tne greater flUnrements of a cricket*^ 
match in the vilhige, or a days fishing in Squire Rollick's pre< 
serves, for a quiet stroll with my fother by tne old peadi widl; 
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BometimeB Bilentj mdeed, and already musing over the future 
while he was buBy with the past, but amply rewarded when, 
suspending his lecture, he would put fortli hoards of varied 
learning, revered amusing by his qi^int comments and that 
Socratio satire wliich only fell short of wit because it never passed 
into_ malice It^is to his father that ho resorts in all his dilfi- 
cultics, who is his stay in Ins hours of sorrow, into whose ear 
he pours all his hopes and ospimtions. At the cnsls of his 
greatest trouble, wlieii an" immovable cloud sucins to his fevered 
imagination to have settled down on his young life, ho sits 
musing, absorbed, unhappy; and lookingcup, he secs his f.itliei’s 
eyes hxed upon him ivitli quiet watchful tenderness, lint llien,. 

I for a son to have such a father, it is necessary thgt the father 
should have such a sou! Tiiero must bo an exchange of syip- 
pathy, an cquahty of affcctiun. And on the part of the son 
there must bo a consideration for the father’s years, his greater 
experience, his trials, and his sacrifices; there must be a frank 
and loving acknowlcdgniciit of the superior|j;y that lies inhe¬ 
rent in the paicntal relationship. There are sons, not wholly 
bad or disobedient, not wholly wanting in alieclion, mIio behave 
toivards 'their father with an unseemly familiarity, as if he ivoro 
a boon companion, a member of the same club, addressing him 
in the slang of the dav, and withholding from him the courteous 
treatment they would jivobably voufilisafo to a stranger. This 
ungracious disresiicct is almost worse than deliberate defiance, 
at the bottom of which, it is just possible, some strong pnnciple 
may be rooted. 

1 write for young men who desire to live a life worth living, 
to turn to the best and highest advantage such gifts and endow¬ 
ments as God has bestowed upon them, and to leave the world, 
when their work is ended, soinethiiig the better for their exist¬ 
ence, so far as their Rjiheie of action, whether largo or limited, 
is concerned. I invite them to begin, if they have not already 
begun, th{) noble labour of sclf-cnlturo, of the education of their 
faculties and the discipline of their passions. Jeremy Taylor 
Bays, ‘‘Life is like playing at tqjiles ^ the luck is not in our own 

{lower, but the playing the game js.” I invite mv readers to 
earn kow to play the game. A distinction is rightly drawn be¬ 
tween talents and acquirements; between what wo receive from 
Nature and what by our own efforts wo become possessors of.. 
And jet the distinction is frequently a very thin line indeed; j 
BO thin that I fim sure a young man who wills strongly and actsi 
strenuously m:fy elFace it. In other words, a man’s talents seem 
to lie^^ much in his own power: intelligence may bo regarded 
ns the frait of industry, and a clear, sound judgment as the 
^product of careful training. No doubt this was Dr. Arnold’s feel¬ 
ing when he wrote^If there be one thing on earth which^ is 
truly admirable^ it is to see Qod’s wisdom blessing an inferiority 
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of natural nowers, where they have b^en honestly, truly, and 
zealously cultivated.” So, too, Fowell Buxton^ys“ I am sure 
that a young man may be very much what he pleases.” Or take^ 
the saying of Ary Scheffer“ in life nothing bears fruit except by [ 
labour of mind or body. . . . With a strong soul an&a noble aim * 
one can do what one wishes to do, usually speakingJ If many 
young men fail from presumption and overssonfidince, I am 
])er8uaded that many more fail from an excess of timidity, a 
self-mistrust which raralyscs all their epeigies and takes the pith 
and substance out of their efforts. It is on old adage that one 
never knows what one can do till one tries. We must make a good 
start, and then push foinitard with resolute purpose. We must make 
a beginning, for it is certain that each one of us can do something, 
^nd soinetliiAg we shall do if we ^ not daunted by our earfy 
^ilurcs. Pahssv would never have discovered the secret of ena-i 
inelled ware if he hud thrown his pots and pipkins aside when! 
they first cracked in the funiace. Lncordaire, the great French/ 
preacher, would have been what the Scotch call “ a stickit mini- < 
ster ” if ho had been disheartened by his initial breakdown in 
the pulpit of San Boch. Look at Edmund Kean; how brilhant a^, 
legacy of genius would have been lost to the world if he had • 
abandoned the stage after his provincial defeats and disasters I 
This, then, is the secret of it all: we must embrace every oppor¬ 
tunity—we must utilise every faculty—we must advance and • 
ascend in a hopeful, vigorous, unresting spirit. So must the work • 
of self-culture be accomplished. 

liiit on this point more will be said hereafter. Let us now 
assume that the young man has chosen his part, has resolved 
to live nobly, and to make the most of “ the divine gift of life.”; 
He has entered upon the great task of self-education. Well, he 
must begin at homo. He must begin as son and brother. In 
those capacities he must practise the solf-deniaL the submissive- 


thus mastered at home will stand him in good steU abroad. 
The sweet home-influences will accompany him like* unseen 
aimels as he fares across tha rough bleax desert of the world, 
will stay Ills feet from stniabling, will fill his ears with hopeful 
music, and clothe the sky above him in cheerful sunshine. And 
for this reason I have opened my book with some illustrations of 
happy parental relationships, of the intercourse that ought to exist 
between father and son. The promise made by Jhe man to the 
woman when he tolces her as Ins wedded wife,'ilie promise to 
“love, honour, and obey," signalises also the thre^ great duties of j 
the son towards his father—love, honour, obedience.^ It may,|7 
indeed, bo asserted that Hiere can he no love where there is y 
iifiithfir obedience nor honour; and certainly that half-selfish, baHlJ 
outomary affection which is all that mafly children give to tbeirp 
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parents—an affection which by no means inclines towards a prompt 
submission or a rc^y forethought^ which exacts everything and 
yields nothing—has no kinship with that pure, deep, filial love 
which it is a son’s privilege to offer and a father’s pride to receive. 
When a yoi^ man grows weary of his home, or when he shrinks 
from pourin his confidences into his father's ears,_ let him at once 
haJt in thevoursebon which he has, perhaps insensibly, entered, for 
assuredly it is one that will lead to min. He cannot dosirera safer 
or surer test for any pursuit or pleasure lie embraces than this: 
LCan he submit it to tlie h^mo scrutiny ? Can he talk of it to his 
father and mother 1 Will it bear to be sifted and examined in the 
family circle 1 The component parts of certain chemical substances, 
when once their union is dissolved, recede farther and farther from 
each other, as if animated by as strong a repulsion as formerly they 
were governed by a strong Attraction; and so, unhappily, whcn 
once youth separates from the home, he rapidly drifts to an eveA- 
incieasing distance from it. Unless he checks the recession at 
once, he will have no power to do so at all. The wider the gulf 
that opens between him and his family, the more reluctance and 
shame will he feel in attempting to cross it. In going down-hill, 
the velocity increases as wo get farther fiom the starting-point. 
When a woung man awakes to the consciousness tliat the old 
roof-trcc has longer for him the attraction it once ]iosscssod, lot 
liim immediately look into his heart and seek there the rca««ou 
teZ/y. There is a ceiiaiii school of “ fast young men ” whoso maxim 
is the old “Nil adinirari” in its worst sense. They reverence 
nothing, they love nothing. To thorn a love of home is the sign of 
weakness of character, and a son who honours his parents is a milk - 
^p—that is, if he bo not a knave, engaged in subtle and continual 
deception. With such young men the student who has undertaken 
the noble work of soll-cultui'e, and has fomied a high conception 
of the duties, aims, and^ op])ortuuities of life, must hold no com¬ 
munion. Their heads will bo as empty as their hearts; for a want 
of reverence is geiier^y accompanied by a deficiency of intellectual 
power, and from their society he will gam nothing intellectually, 
while iRornlly bis loss will bo fatal. I cannot insist too strongly 
on the fact that the cultivation qf t^e home affections is the best 
principle of all self-culture, on accounjf of their purity, their eleva> 
ing influence, their permanency.^ 

When we look around us, the lesson we seem to see written upon 
everything is—Mutability. Flowers fade and leaves fall: and 
thoi^h fr^ blooms live in the lap of spring, and new leaves 
make green ogSin the woods, they too pass away os others have 
done. “WitheAid hopes on hopes are spread.” Our feet crush 
beneath them the promise and fruition of each succeeding year. 
The days come and go. The present, just as we begin to recognise 
aad to fancy that it is burs, glides into the past; and we are 
forced, if we would not leok bac^ to look forward into that future 
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search of it discovers that the_ rainbow moves before him as ho 
advances, constantly eluding his painful elQforts, until < at last its 
bright colours are resolved into the air. ^ So bubUe a^er bubble 
dis!ipi)e.'irs in the depth of the all-absorbing wavi. Yn there are 
some thltigs tlmt do not die, over which Time never writes those 
melancholy wonls, ■//?(; Our hoiueliold affections, our do¬ 

mestic tendernesses, tlic generosity and self-sacrifice of love—these 
feather and accumulate in a precious store, an inexhaustible treasure, 
wJiioli 'neither moth nor fust can currupt—a treasure eventually to 
bo absorbed into the Eternal Love. What is best of us survives the 
yrave; tho hdhrt is as immortal as the mind. Our feelings will 
life on like our thoughts, for they are part of ourselves, and with¬ 
out them our identity would be marred, would necessarily bo 
imperfect. AVluit would Cordelia bo without her filial affection f 
That wife who threw herself before the murderous spears to save 
her husband, what trould she have b^en without her deep, strong, 
passionate love ? 

Is not, then, this immortality of the affections an argument for 
their careful cultivation ? -1 f those sweet and serene sympathies 
which bind together parents and children, sisters and brothers, in 
a relation so close and yet so delightful, exist beyond tho grave, 
as w'o may well believe, shall wo not do our best to foster them 1 
Tins IS surely a part of our moral and spiritual training; part of 
tlie education by which wo are fitted for our great destiny. Tlui 
lamily, if avo will but see it, is one of God's agencies for buildingl 
up and imrifying tho inner life, for deepening and strengtlienmg| 
111 our souls Avliatover " makes for rigliteousuoss.” That can bo nof* 
true culture” which neglects to take account of it. As James 
Martincau says ;—“ A certain number of animal lives, that are of 
prescribed ages, that eat and drink together, and that sleep under 
tho same roof, by no means make a family. Almost as well might 
Ave say that it is the bricks of a house that malco a home. There 
may be a home in the forest or the wilderness, and there fiiay bo 
a family, with c^l its blessings, though bdf its menibcis be in 
foreign lands or in another wtfi'ld. It is tho gentle memories, tho 
mutual thought, the desire to bless, the sympathies that meet whOn 
duties are apait, tlie fervour of the parents’ prayers, the persuasion 
of filial love, the sister's pride and tho brothers benediction, that 
ronstitute the true elements of domestic life and sanvtify the dwell¬ 
ing of our birth.'] 

It is a trite saying that we are generally insensible of the good 
we have until wo are on the point of losing it We do not^prizei 
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wanderer in the Australian “bush” the sight of its dead and 
frayed petals would bring inexpressible emotions; he would see 
in them stranger and sweeter figures and scenes than Agrippa 
ever saw in his magic mirror. In like manner, many young men > 
do not priz^a ijiotlier’s love, with all its wonderful self-denial, and 
patience, l^nd provision, until it has become only a memory. 
When they stand by the brink of the open grave, andJ^ear the 
dull thud of the clods of earth which are rapidlv hiding from their 
wistful gaze what was once a tender and demoted mother, they 
suddenly awake from tlicir blind indififercnce, and feel with a 
sharp, quick pain the greatness of their Iq^. But why wait for so 
terrible an aw'akcning ? It is tnie that to the lost moment of your 
own lives you may be the better for the silent bu( subtle influ¬ 
ence exercised by Jior memory. It may bo with yon as with Jo}ir 
Bandolpb, the American statesman, who says.—“ £ should have 
been an atheist if it had not been for one recollection, and that 
was the memory of the time when my departed mother used to 
take my little hand into hers, and caused me on my knees to say 
‘ Our Father who art m heaven.'” Or ns it was with John New¬ 
ton of Olnov, the author of “ Cai’diphonia,” wlio was converted 
from his evil w^ays by the force of tlie impressions made on his 
mind 111 his early life by his mother's pious lessons. But cun< 
aider how niifcli of true happiness you will have lost, all ^ tlie 
happiness tliat lies in the response and interchange of affection! 
Tiio fond cmbiace, the loving glance—the glance which convoys 
the assurance of mutual intelligence—the sympathising smUe, the 
correspondence of thought and feeling—all are gone, and gone 
before we understood vrhat they might liave done for us. 

From a sollisli point of view, as well as in obedience to the 
liiglior motives, we should learn to cultivate the domestic affec¬ 
tions ; and, liappily, this cultivation is the complete safeguard 
against selfisli>oss. If we begin by thinking of our own happi- 
iiesi^ we shall end by thinking of the happiness of others. >Ve 
are justified, therefore, m speaking, as we have done, of the family 
as an educational agency, a help to, and a mode of, self-culture. 
For the very first condition of home-happiness is that each mem¬ 
ber should practise JSelf-^estrafnt If cveiw one want his or her! 
own way, insist that his or her wislics shall be preferred to those' 
of all the others, put forward as of paramount importance his or < 
her partialities or prejudices, true domestic peace can never be ' 
attained. One oiitonrht of temper will render the whole house¬ 
hold uncomfcMr'tablo; the disturbed atmosphere will act upon 
every person lining in it, will produce a general feeling of unrest 
and Irritation. A young man may do much to promote the easy 
working of the domestic relations by sotting a constant example of 
^elf-control, by keeping down the hasty word, by smoothing the 
furrowed brow, by letting fall the soft answer that tumeth away 
wrath. Feradventure one righteous man might have saved Sodom; 
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one golden-tongued member of a boueehold, like one good singer in / 
a chorus, \7ill keep all the rest m time and tune. tThatever c^use or 
^ irritation he may have found in his day’s intercourse with tJie world, 
whatever there mav have pricked and wounded hin^ the young 
limn should enter the charmed r^ioii of the family circle with the 
benediction of peace and goodwill. He should subject iiimself to 
a rigid i^pral discipline, keep watch over his eydS, put'a padlock 
on Ills lips. Ah! uose stem, sullen glances! Ah! those hasty, 
liassinnate words j 'Young men are vcr3> subject to the tempta¬ 
tion of saying “smart things.” Often they indulge in sarcastic re- 
])lies or satirical insinuations more from a love of self-displav than 
1 roiii any actual bitterness of heart; but this is a failing which they 
raiinut too earnestly endeavour to get rid of. The wounds giveni 
l^^tlio tongue neal slowly. When ycsi feel tempted to say some-j 
lung ill-lmmourcd, petulant, sarcastic, bethink yourself of the) 


oiiduriTig irritation that will follow the temporary triumph. " Iti 
IS hotter to remain silent,” says St. Francis de Sales, “than tD| 
sjicak even the truth ill-humouredly, and so spoil an excellent dish 
by envoi ing it with liad sauce ’’ Some families got into a habit of 
‘'naL'giiig,” of Tctoiting npon one another with itntable, ill-tem¬ 
pered utterances, winch they cannot conquer oven in the presence 
of strangers. Need ive say that it is fatal to dimiestic peace f 
“Sarcasm,” says ('arlyle, “I see to be, 111 general, the language of 
the devil; for which reason 1 have, long since, as good as re¬ 
nounced it.'’ Samuel Johnson 111 his rough, strong way puts it 
forcibly“A man lias no more right to say an uncivil thing 
than to .act one; no more right to say a rude thing to anoth 
tliiin to knock him down.” 

]lut the sullenncss which shows itself by looks is as bad os the 
hot temper which finds expression in siicor or sarc.asm. We have 
not only to control the tongue but the passions; to keep down ^e 
self-love, the envy, the jeriluusy, the exces.sive sensibility, of which 
temper IS the outward manifestation. To govern one's tonper is, 
therefore, to govern one’s self; and a genuinely good tqjoaper—by 
which I mean something more than, and sometliing different 
from, the mere varnish of good nature—seems to me the ndhessary 
outcome of a generous heart and^ure mind. Pascal sa^'—“I 
endeavour to 1)0 just, trutlifill, sincere, and faithful to all men; 
and 1 have a tenderness of heart for those to whom Qod has 
united me more closely.” This is the true philosophy of self- 
icstraint. Justice, truthfulness, sincerity, these arc the component 

f iarts of a wise man’s good temper. Join with these tenderness of 

leart" for those to whom God has united us morc,closely, and we 
see at once how the happiness of home may be ensured. We must, 
bear and forbear; we must m.ake allowance for one anothelt; we: 
must act justly and truthfully in our mutual relations; we must 
be “ tender of heart.” Like John ^mpdqp, we must be “ supremV, 
govemoiB over all our passions and affections." 1 wonder how 
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much of his 8ucc<^ Wellington owed to his marvellous self-con¬ 
trol i 1 wonder Ifow much of Napoleon's failure was due to his 
nngovemed temper! Into our intercourse with one another as 
parents and phildren, brothers and sisters, let us carry that solvent ■ 
of “self-i'estraint" which molts away every difficulty. It is the' 
alkali which cohibinos and takes up into h;irinonious combination 
the most chntraiV elements. “ In the supremacy of solf^ontrol,” 
says Spencer, “consists one of the pcifcctions of the idoil man. 
Nut to be impulsive, nutoto bo spurred liitlier hnd tliitlier by each 
desire that in turn comes uppermost, but to bo self-restrained, 
Bolf-balanucd, governed by the joint decision of the feelings in 
coiinc’I assembled, before whom every acfiun shall have been fully 
debated and calmly detormiiied—tliat it is which education, moral 
education, at least, strives tooproduco.” ^ There never was any man 
I who practised it more resolutely than Sir Walter Scott, and never 
' was any man more happy in his domestic relations. To his wife, 
his children, Ins friemls, ho was always the same \ always just, 
considerato, kind of heart and speech. Wliatcver might be his 
troubles or provocations, he put the burden 'from off his shoul¬ 
ders when ho crossed the threshold of his liomo. The injuries in- 
hictod by the world ho did not retaliate, as so many do, upon tlie 
hearts non rest and dearest to them; their “comfort” was ever liis 
first, his chief consideration As brother, son, liiisband, father, ho 
Avas almost perfect. Lockhart tells us that his executors, on lift¬ 
ing up his desk the evening after his burial, found arranged in 
careful order a senes of little souvenirs, evidently so placed in 
order that his eye might rest on them every morning nefore lio 
begun his work. “ There were the old-fashioned boxes that had 
garnished his mother’s toilette, when he, a sickly child, sle^it in her 
dressing-room,—the silver taper-stand winch the yonng advocate 
hod bought for her with his first five-guinea fee,—a row of small 
packets inscribed with her hand, and containing the hair of thoso 
of her offspring that had died before her,—Ills father’s smiif-box 
and 6tui-f.asc,—and more tilings of the like sort.” Numerous 
similar touches will bo found in his biography, nil indicating the 
depth 'of those affections from which proceeded Ins noble self- 
rc'itraint, his power of sacrificifig rverything that might stand in 
the way of the love, and peace, and harmony of his home-circle. 

Not less essential than self-restraint is that perfection of fine 
manners which we call Cmrtesif. Here, again, Scott comes be¬ 
fore us os a pattern. Captain liasil Hall says“ I have never scon 
any person on more delightful terms with his family than he is.” 
Another Abbotsford guest writes:—“ I never saw a man who, in 
his intercourse with all persons, was so perfect a master of cour- 
tesv. ‘His manners were so plain and natural, and his kindness 
tpOK such immediate possession of the feelings, that this excellence 
> m him might for a whilp pass fdmost unobserved.” The highest 
courtesy seems always to m a sign of the highest manlinessi for 
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Sydney Smith, who in robustness of intellect and healthy common 
sense was not inferior to Scott himself, was fully ^ equal in what 


the members of 
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Spenser calls “goodly manners.” Bich and i 
his family, his servants, his guests, he treated aB alike; all with 
the same consideration, cheerfulness, and affection and courtesy. 
There is a fine tnith in this saying of Tennyson’s 


MdunerB aio not idle, but the fiuit 
Of noble nature and of loyal mind 


iuitl 
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I make a distinction, of course, between such “ manners ” as the 
poet speaks of and those which vulgar people call “ politeness,” 
and profess to study in*“books of etiquette.” Many who are 
“pohte” to a fault have less good-breeding and know less of 
good manners,* in the higher sense qt the term, than the boor 
whb cats his soup with a knifo and is os ignorant as a China¬ 
man of the use of a fork. I mean tlio “good manners” of him 
w'ho prefers others to himself—who takes the second place and* 
yields to his neighbour the first—who can listen wlule others' 
Buciik—who appreciiftcs and practises tlie divine virtue of patience: 
the “good manners” of which the first principle and the second 
piinciidc and the third is, that we should do unto others as we 
would that others should do unto us. The finest manners are those 
of the Christian. Novor was there a more polished gentleman 
than St. Francis de Sales, because never jvas there man who had 
in him a tmor equanimity, a more generous spirit, a greater 
c.ipacity of self-command. Now one of the elements of courtesy 
IS necessarily Humility. The feeling or assiim])tLon of siiperio’l 
rity IS f.ital to good manners. Iii the family circle w'e somctimea 
SCO the son affecting to be aupenor to his parents, the brother td 
his sister, on the strength of that suiicrfici.'il knowledge of a super-! 
iicial world acipiircd in a few months’iiiiiigliiig with “Society.’J 
'I'lic yuiiiig man, confused and excited by the corrupt air ho has 
brcii breathing, looks down upon his sisters as “dowdies” and' 
I>ionoiinccs his parents “slowv’ Hence a certain “loiukess” of 
iiiaiiiicr, a want of deference and refinement, cree])s into Lis inter¬ 
course with them. Uo feels it uiuiccassary to be “ civil ” tdVi'ards 
such very coiniiionplaco individuals! But chivalry teaches us to 
show the greatest reverence «ud most loyal affection towards 
women, and CJiristmnity insists that we should “honour our 
father and mother.” Christianity insists that we should yield 
them a ready obedience in all things lawful; that when their 
views do not coincide with ours we should willingly^efcr to their 
maturer experience; that we should credit them with a judgment 
cooler and calmer than our own. This humility enters largely as 
an ingredient into our filial affection as well as into our coiiitosy. 
If over there lived a man of the noblqst piety, of character as 
'stainless os he was splendid of genius, a man whoso whole life* 
trod in the footsteps of his Loi-d, that mSn was Bishop Jeremy 
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Taylor. He reads us, however, a lesson of humility: for towards 
the close of higf saintly life, writing to John Evelyn, he thus 
expresses himself:—" In religion I am yet but a novice... ^ I beg 
of you to assist 'oe with your prayers.” Ilis advice on this subject 
of humility, connrmed as it was by his practice, will probably 
weigh with the reader. “ The humble man,” he says, “ trusts not' 
to his own discretion. ... but relies rather on the judgment of his 
friends and sniiituai guides. He does not pertinacioiuAy pursue 
the choice of nis own vull, but lets his supeoors choose in tlioso 
th^ra which concern them. He does not murmur against com¬ 
mands. He is not inquisitive into their reasonableness, but 
behoves the command to be reason enough. He is always unsatis¬ 
fied in his own conduct, resolutions, and counsels. He is modest 
in Ms speech. He givos i]p pert and saucy ansu^irs when ho is 
reproved, justly or umustly.” This cardinal virtue of humility is, 

I think, the one which the young men of the day most resolutely 
ignore. It is but an insignificant and shabby-lookiiig viitue for 
those splendid young fellows who are the self-constituted autho¬ 
rities on every subject under the sun; who deliver theif'opinions 
with oracular decisiveness, and sweep away older judgments and 
traditions with a fine air of contempt. They cannot condescend 
to the'lowliness of courtesy. How they would laugh at the 
advice which St. Francis do Stiles gave to a friend .—“I would 
have yon be extremely meek and lowly in your own eyes, gentle 
and tender as a dove. Accept willingly every opiiortunity of 
Ihumbling yourself. Do not be quick to .speak, but rather lot your 
answers be slow, humble, meek i and let your modest silence use 
an eloquence of its own.” There is a false impression abroad that 
a loudness of speech, and an exuberance of gesture, and a gene¬ 
rally dictatorial air are the conditions, so to speak, of “niaiili- 
nessj” tho external pi oofs and signs of a ‘'knowledge of the 
world.” Well, Kaleigh w'os every inch a man, a brave soldier, a 
brilliant courtier, and yet a mirror of courtesy. Nobody will 
accuse §ir Philip Sidney of having been dcficicut in manliness, 
and yet his fine maimers are proverbial. The truth is, that the 
manly qualities derive a special grace and polish from tho lustre 
that courtesy throws over them. Sussex was as brave as Kaleigh, 
but we know who made the betten-figuro at court, who makes the 
better figure in history. The grace and dignity of the manners of 
Charles the First impressed even the doughtiest Puritans, and 
there can bo no question that braver man never drew sword. Jt 
is the courtly of Riyard, tho knight mu jteur at taia rejjrorhe, 
which has injinortalised mm quite as much os his valour. The 
manliest men are the most polished, because their manliness is 
refined by a becoming humility and a gracious generosity. Arro¬ 
gance and petulance ore^ot the marks of stren^h. 

' But if hmnility be a chief ingredient of courtesy^ so is Qene- 
Tosity. We get the vifiird from the Latin gmeroms, which means 
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" a gentleman; ” and in this way we come to see how courtesy and, 
generosity are nearly identical, and how noth the gifts and' 
graces of a gentleman. The reader will not supmse that by gene¬ 
rosity 1 mean a free use of money. The liberal mvi^d often accom¬ 
panies a very vulgar nature, whereas only a'^^refiflbd mind is 
capable of generosity; of the geiierositv that thinkoth no evD, the 
generosity that defends the feeble and oppressed^ the generosity 
tliat dismisses unheard the anonymous scandal, the ^nerosity 
that puts the best construction upon wo^s and deeds, the gene¬ 
rosity that never imputes motives, the generosity that never 
fosters suspicions. When Thackeray sajrs that “a gentleman is 
rarer man than some of us think for,” it is because he knows how 
rare a quality this noble generosity is. “ What is it,” he asks, “ to 
bo a gentleman ? It is to be honest, to be gentle, to be generous, 
to^e brave, to be wise, and, po.ssessing all these (Qualities, to exer¬ 
cise them ill the most graceful outwanl manner.” 

Tins largo and libei'al courtesy, which 1 have described as 
founded upon humility and (mnorosity, and as identical with the' 
true spirit of Chnsthii chivalry, I want to see cultivated h&nw. 

1 want to see it pervading, like sunshine, the family circle, 
brightening, beautifying, and exalting all it touches and shines 
upon. Why should not every young man aim at becdhiiiig a 
ninctoonth-century Bayard, a very model and mirr^ir of kiii^it- 
hood t And why, before ho goes forth into the world intent on 
doughty deeds, ivliy should he not display his prowess, his chival- 
lousness, in the household “ lists ’* ? There are many young men 
given to the putting oii of ** company manners ” They can be 
deferential, gentle, modest in their intercourse with strangers or 
acquaintances; but they take olf the mask as they cross the home 
thiesliold Then the voice grows loud and rough which but afew^ 
minutes agono .spoke in carefully modulated tones; the maimed'" 
which, but a few minutes agune, ivas bland and humble becomes 
dictatorial, hai-sh, and imperious. Tt seems to be thougnt that in 
the bosom of one’s family the biensSances need not be sti^ied, and 
that a graceful mid refined behaviour is a superfluity in the pre¬ 
sence of one’s " nearest and dearest relatives;that towards one's 
mother or sister it is folly t() pay those little attentions and out¬ 
ward marks of civility which bound to offer to the 

mothers and sisters of others; that it is quite unnecessary to 
listen to one’s own father with the respect w'hich is due to the 
fathers of others. In plainer and fewer words, one may treat 
one's father as no gentleman, and one’s mother and sisters as no 
ladies ! There can be no greater mistake. It is iiof only that the 
exercise of courtesy tends greatly to maintain a hd^py accord in 
our domestic relations, but that we become ^bituated to a gene¬ 
rous line of conduct, to a cousiderate and patient coarse of action. 

‘ It is another stage in that moral disiwline of which I have alreadjp 

spokeUttarp;i ^PubMo 



,i6 'cheerful words make kindly action.. 

Thus, then, by self-ijostraint and by courtesy a young man mav 
contribute to tru happiness of home. But there is a third gift 
I which he may with advantage into the common stock, and 
that is Chcerf't^^s. Mr. Isaac ^ylor, in his book on “ Home 
Education,”'dwens emphatically on the wav in which family hap¬ 
piness mav bcrproiuoted and sustained by “a certam hilarity, and 
even playfulnesu, always saving decorum,” on the part of parents. 
“ If a mother,” he says, “ preserves the gloss and brightness of her 
children’s love by indulging them in playfid caresses, so may a 
father render his authority the more intimate by holdmg it in 
reserve, while his ordinary manner towards his children is marked 
by Vivacity and a discreet sportivenessr ... A father,” he con¬ 
tinues, " who has the species of talent requisite for the purpose, 
may with advantage, and especially at table, and ki hours of re¬ 
laxation—in the garden ana the field—use a sportive stylo, and 
give indulgence, under the restraints of good taste, to facetious 
turns, sudden comparisons, and sprightly apologues.” It may be 
assumed with tolerable confidence that very few parents are able 
to resort to this elaborate method of entertaining their families, 
and that very few families would relish such a mode of entertain¬ 
ment if they were. But we accept Mr. Taylor’s dictum as recom¬ 
mendatory of cheerfulness, and agree with him that it is helpful 
to family happiness “ Good words,” says Herbert, “ cost little, 
and are woi-th much.” Cheerful words are good words, for they 
encourage hope and confirm patience. But the good merry words 
must not come from the parents only; they must come aTso from 
the sou, who, as his parents begin to descend the hill of life, should 
spring forwaivl, by right of his duty and his love, to lend them his 
siipixirt. Can he not devote some little of his leisure to his family ? 
'i'here may be sickness in the homo, or over it may hang the shadow 
^Vif some misfortune. Let him enter with a brave licart and a cheer¬ 
ful countenance, with a hopeful smile on the lip and a glad look 
in the eyes ; and oh 1 how the weak will be strengthened, how the 
dopress^l will be invigorated, what new life and energy will bo 
infused into the aged 1 Or if the wheels of life should be working 
smoothly, not less will his chocrfulnes.s add to the general vivacity: 
the laughter will be all the readier and heartier if shared by him, 
the miith all the moio spontaneous, and ardent if lie help to pro¬ 
duce it. Do not let your amusements, however legit]mate,-^o 
not lot even your studios prevent you from frequent participation 
I in the " evenmgs at home.” Let home bo your home so long as 
you con keep within feasible access of it, and let its innocent 
gaieties and ]ively humours owe something to your cheerfulness. 

“ Mirthfulness and courage,” said Luther, ‘"innocent mirthfulncss 
andfatioual, honourable coureme, are the best medicine for young 
men, and for old men, too; for all men against sad thoughts.” 
'Does a young man want ‘to know whether he is pnisuing the ri^ht - 
path in life, whether*’his pleasures are innocent and his aims 
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generoiiB, \rhether his heart is as pure as it wasin his childhood's 
innocence t Let him consider whether he lo^ his home with 
the old love, and whether he can share in the wplo home occu- 
pations^he unstudied home amusements, with ch^ld cheerful' 
■nesa When a young man benns to weaiy of his home, when the 
tender domestic intorcoune has no longer a charm for him, he 
' may re^ assured that there is something wrong, that his con¬ 
science B not at rest. Alas! it is time for him then to weep for 
the innocence and Ibe peace that will ne'^er more return. 

lastly, it is necessary for those of us who seek to promote the 
happiness of home to cultivate Symjmthy. Izaak Walton says 
of toe admirable mother' of the Chur^ poet, George Herbert, that 
she ruletkher familv ** with such a sweetness and compliance with 
the recreations and pleasures of youth as did incline them to 
B^end much of their time in her company, which was to her great 
content.” They were drawn towards her by her sympathy with 
them; and it is this power of sympathy which gives to women in 
their treatment of the young such an advantage over men. They 
enter into every taste, feeling, aspiration. Their sympathy is the 
great Midas charm which turns to gold everything that it touches. 
And it something of thm ^mpathy young men would infuse into 
their relations with their families, as Oeorm Hughes did in the 
capacities both of son and brother, as Sir Walter Scott did, and 
Kingsley did, and the Napiers, and so many gresit and good men 
ghave done, they would be surprised to find what a new colour it 
would give to their daily lives. Half, nay, more than half the mis¬ 
understandings which shake domestic p^ce; half, nay, more than 
half the suspicions that poison domestic confidence, originate in 
want of sympathy. The son stands aloof from his falmer, wrapped 
in a half-timid, half-proud reserve; the brother shniiks from his 
Bister, suspecting her of coldness or contempt, and gradually the 
breach widens wd deepens until it swallows up the precious store 
of family afifection. But members of the same family diould have 
no interests apart from each other; their pursuits, pleasures, 
hopes, ambitions they should have, as for as possible^ in common; 
rthey should share— ^ 

“The inward fragrance of each other’s heart." 

Jeremy Taylor has a beautiful passaj^ on this wonderful nower 
of sympathy, which can be so cnerished and tended as to nil the 
heart with a living love and to sanctify home with a sacred light: 
—“ Every man rmoiois twice,” he says, “ when he has a partner of 
his joy. A friend shires my sorrow and makes itvbut a moiety; 
but he swells my joy and makes it doubla For so two channels 
divide the river and lessen it into rivulets, and make it fordable, 

. and apt to bo drunk up by the firat revels of the Siiian star; biii 
two torches do not divide but increase the flame; and though 
my tears are the sooner dried up when they run on my friend's 
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cheeks in the fusies of compasBion, yet when my flame ^th 
Idiidled his lampi we unite the glories and make them radiant, 
like the golden ^idlesticks that bum before the throne of Qod, 
because theyA''i& by numbers, by unions, and confederations of 
light and joy.” By carrying this power of sympathy into their 
intercourse with their family young men may double their plea¬ 
sures and greatl)' lessen their cares. They will find a new source 
of amusement lying close at hand if they can take a^genuine 
interest in the studies ef their younger brotl ers and sisters, in 
the occupations of the elder, in the objects and pursuits of tneir 
parento. Home will acquire a fresh attraction, domestic life will 
gain novel character. Their own minds ana hearts will be the 
Mtter for it. In the intervals of study or business this now ex¬ 
citement will act as a tonic ^d brace up the systenP for the more 
vigorous discharge of daily duty; while the constant exerciee 
of all the best and kindliest qualities will himpily prevent that 
deadening of the affections into a frigid selfishness which has 
blighted so many young men’s lives. 

At homo, too, the young student may learn to comxnt. I sup¬ 
pose Uiis is the one art which nobody teaches and apparently few 
jieople cultivate. It is often objected against the English that they 
; are not a conversable people ; that they do not talk as well or oa 
willingly as the Americans or the Erench. We have produced 
some famous talkers: Selden and Johnson, and Burke and Fox, 
and Canning, and Sydney Smith, and Macaulay ; but they liavo 
served only to make more conspicuous the general dumbness of 
the nation. In our clubs, our social parties, our railway ioumeys, 
how few talk at all, and how very few talk tolerably! Go to an 
evening-party, and you see the miests ranged opposite to one 
another uke platoons of hostile soldiers, and you hear an occasional 
dropping fire of chance observations or a sudden volley of gossip; 
but there is no sustained conversation among the whole company 
or among the groups into which it breaks up. Occasionally 
some gifted and courageous being takes heart to brave the de¬ 
pressing silence, and by dmt of perseverance and rood-humour 
8 uccoc?is in starting a subject which proves acceptable or intel¬ 
ligible to the meyoiity andoelicits a tolerably animated con¬ 
versation. But such gifted beir£|s are met with only at rare 
intervals, and you may attend a long and dreary series of 
** evening-po^es without rothering a new idea or finding a 
chance of discussing an old. one. It is not that Englishmen 
* do not think, ^but that they do not learn how to give expression 
' to their thoqghts. Yet the man who can talk—1 do not say 
brilliantly, but sensibly—is rouipped with a gift which will make 
him VeMome everywhere. The accomplishment is not so difficult 
acquire as might be^.surmised from its rarity. You cannot 
. write well without practice, and you cannot talk well without 
pynctice. Begin, therdfore, at home; practise in theVamily cir^. 
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When, in the winter evoninm, the shuttere areif closed npon the 
outside world, the curtains drawn and the lamps lighted—when 
every dim^ile smiles upon the cheek of home—^Ifcke your place in 
the little ring of happv faces, and endeavour to eSmote a flow of 
genial, wise, and goM-humoured talk. Shakesprare has told us the 
indispensable elements . it “ should be pleasant without scurrility, 

, witty without affectation, free without indecencyf learned without 
conceitedness, novel without falsehood.” Or we may take the 
compound prescribed by Sir William Temple:—“ The first ingre¬ 
dient is truth, the next good sense, the thira good-humoun and the 
fourth wit.” You may not be able to bo witty—and for Heaven's 
sake don’t pretend to it—fiothing is more dreary than the emptiness 
of false wit; but yon can bo sensible, kindly, natural You are 
not to talk, lAwever, fur the sake o{ self-display. Conversation 
implies that all will do their part; and a good “converser” will 
know how to listen as well as how to talk—how to impel otliers 
to join in the harmonious current as well os liow to join in it 
himself. So says the sententious Young, who wrapped up so 
many nice little makiins in his correct couplets 

** 'Tia a tusk indeed to loam to hear; 

In that the skill of converaatioii lies, ■ 

* That ahowa or makes you both polite and wise." 

• 

J^o not raise tlie objection tliat you are at a loss for sulnects in 
days when the iioivspapers furnish you with so many. Tlie last 
now book, the Inst new play, the lost speech of a great states¬ 
man, some indication of foreign manners, some new invention of 
science, some fresh masterpiece in art—such topics as these will 
iigreeably fill up a vacant half-hour, and your family or your 
friends as well as yourself will profit by the discussion. As Oow- 
per says :— 

“ Tlio niinil, ilcHpatclinl upon her hiiRV toil, 

Bhould ratine wliore I’roTiilenci! Iihs blosacd ths soil; 

Viaitiiig eveiy flowei with labour meet, ■ 

And cathpritaff nil lier treorarea, aweet by aweet, 

She ahould inmue the tongue with what she aipa, • 

And ahed the balmy hleaaing on the lipa, 

' That good dilTuacd may rooi e abundant gi ow, 
j And apecch may piuft the Power that fuda it flow.*’ 

It was said of Varilles, that of ten things which he know lie 
had learned nine from conversation ; and the stores of general 
information possessed b} royal personages who known never 
to have studied were acquirra in their intercourse nyth the leading 
iiniids of their ago and country. As Bacon puts it^ conference or 
conversation makes “ a ready man; ” it imposes on us the Aeces- 
sity of keeping our knowledge close at jiand, so that we may i» 

‘ able to draw upon it without difficulty. Bacon goes on to recoafi 
mend that vanety of subjects wbidi knoWledge renders possilfe. 
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“ It is good in ducoune,” he says, “ and speech of conyeisation, 
to vary and intermingle speech of the present occasion with argu¬ 
ments, tales witf reasons, asking of questions with telling of 
opinions, and|ia^with earnest; for it is a dull thing to tire, and, 
as we say now^to^ade anything too far.” And he points out how 
conversation mav he made profitable for self-culture“ He that 
questioneth much shall learn much and content much; but 
especially if he apply his questions to the skill of the persons 
whom he asketh; for h^ shall mve them occasion to please them¬ 
selves in speaking, and himscaf shall continually ^ther know¬ 
ledge." In another way conversation may bo turned to good 
account; it may be made to act as an ificentive to study, if you 
feol tnat it is your duty to play that part in conversation whicli 
you expect others to play, 1^) entertain and inforni? them as you 
desire tliem to entertain and inform you. Conversation is a game 
in which everybody ought to put down a stake, because everybody 
shares in the profits. 

Home IS the place where you may best deal with the mstheticside 
of self-culture. At school you may have taken ''lessons in drawing," 
and acquired a certain facility in making bad copies of good models; 
or in “music,” and have hammered your way through a number of 
pianoforte “morceaux” and “fantasias.” This superficial know¬ 
ledge you mqy conveniently deepen and extend at home. Pro¬ 
bably some member of your family may be able to direct your 
studios; if not, “piactice makes perfect,” and numerous facili¬ 
ties m the way of art-education are now offered^ at a wonderfully 
cheap rate, by the Government and various public bodies. I would 
strongly recommend every student to cultivate at least one branch 
of art, not only for the high and pure enjoyment it will afford, but 
as a relief and a relaxation from his grayer pursuits. There is no 
true rest in idleness, but there is in a wise change of occupation; 
and after assiduous application to some scientific pursuit or to the 
day’s business, or perhaps the mastery of a foreign language, I 
know nctbetter method of refreshing and reinvigorating the mind 
than \iy sitting down to the piano or organ, or joining with fnends 
or fanfily in part-singing, or making a “ fair copy ” of some master¬ 
piece by a great painter. That intellect must necessarily be im¬ 
perfectly cultivated of which the imaginative and emotional side 
is neglected, and a whole region of Unities and pereeptions is 
openra up by the study of art. Shall we dose our ears to all that 
the great musicians would teach us by their mighty harmonies and 
subtle melody 7 Shall we shut our eyes to the wise and beautiful 
and generous^ings which the great painters have put upon their 
eloquent canvas 7 The love of art so appeals to our deepest emo- 
tiodij to all that is best and purest in our nature, so gratifies the 
pagination while it contents the judgment, so stimulates the power 
tl reflaafeion and quickens the critical faculty, that it is of ther^ 
lighest importance to develop and cherish and educate it. Hr. 
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Herbert Spencer diridea the leading kinds of which con¬ 

stitute human life into five classes .^Fint^ thosA activities which 
directly minister to self-preservation; second]/^^^e activities 
which, by securing the necessaries of hfob indirectly minister to 
self-preservation; third, those activities which havd for their end 
^tho rearing and discipline of offspring: fourth,•thme activities 
'which ar&mvolved in the maintenance of propw social and poli¬ 
tical relations; and fifth, those miscellaneoiD activities which fill up 
the leisure wrt of life, devoted to the gratification of the tastes and 
feelings. In the last mass must be included the pursuit and culti¬ 
vation of art; but thougli it thus occupies a subordinate position. 
I must still insist upon its importance. Man cannot live by broad 
alone. The iiaagination must be in.spirBd, the fancy awakened, 
the feelings aroused. The sense of beauty is in a great degree 
comcident with the sense of truth and puritv: and though it is* 
certain that the artist may lead an immoral life, his art must 
thei'eby suffer, and the highest art will olwavs be the truest and 
purest. Both as a moral and mental discipline, not less than os 
a rest and refreshment for the brain, wearied by much study or 
by the cares of bfo, the study of art must be strenuously ^econi- 
niendud. If you feel no capacity for the practira of music, take 
up dMaiiig or painting; or, if that be uncongenial or impossible, 
carve in wood, mould in cl^—do anything which will keep alive 
111 yon a love of the beautiful. For myseff, 1 know no art which 
i'l more delightful in itself or elevating in its effects than music: 
WitJi Bishop Beveridge 1 have found it “ the best recreation both 
to iny iiimd and body.” The same motion that the hand makes 
uiion the instrument, the instrument seems to make upon the 
heart. It revives the spirits, composes the thoughts, delicts the 
car, recreates the mind, and so “ nut only fits me for after-busi¬ 
ness, but fills my heart at the present with pure and useful 
thoughts; so that when the music sounds the sweetliest in my 
cars, tnith commonly flows the clearest into my mind.” • To Bir 
William Herschel, tlie astroUomer, it was a source of profound 
pleasure. Milton soothed his weary spirit, when he had fallen 
on evil days and evil tongues, with the lofty strains of the organ, 
and to otliem he recommendM^hat hod brought such great gam 
to himself/ “ The interim of convenient rest before meav ke 
writes, “ may both with profit and ddight be taken up in recruit¬ 
ing and composing the travailed spirit with the solemn and 
divine harmonies of music heard or learned, eithgr while the 
skilful organist plies his grave and fancied desi^nt in lofty 
figures, or the wnole sym^ony, with artful and unimaginable 
touches, adorns and graces the well-studied chords of some choice 
composer; sometimes the lute or soft organ stop waiting on elegsui 
voices either to religious, martial, or civil ditties, which, if wi 
men and prophets be not extremely out, h^e great power ov 
is 
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rastic haiahness and distempered p^ona. The like also would 
not be mexpedimt after meat to assist and cherish Nature in her 
just concMtilai^nd send their minds back to study in good time 
and satisfaction.” The student to whom these pages are addressed 
must be his own organist or pianist, violinist or flutist, and supply 
his own recreatSon, as did Goldsmith with his flute. Qrav, the 
author of the immoitsl “ Elegy," performed upon the harpsichord; 
and it is recorded that he sung to his own accempaniment on that 
instrument with fine taste and much feeling. Goethe studied 
music at eighty-one. The “ chiefest recreation " of George Iler- 
bertothe Church poet, was music, " in Which heavenly art,” says 
Izaak Walton, “ he was a most excellent master, and composed 
many divine hymns and apthems while he sat a&id sang to his 
lute or viol.” Canon Kingsley, when addressing the students*of 
Berkeley College, advised them, amid the pursuits of a technical 
education," to cultivate the nesthetic faculty " a taste for music 
and the fine arts. He himself was defective m the musical 
organisation, but his love of art was intelligent and sincere; and 
when planning with his future wife the occupations of their happy 
wedded days, he was careful to provide tliat in the evening ” they 
should “draw, and feed the fancy.” There is a Iheory, as Sir 
Arthur Helps says, which has done serious mischief to the causo 
of general culture, namely, that it is impossible to excel in more 
thi ngs tlian one. “ Avoid music; do not cultivate art; be not known 
to excel in any craft but your own,” says many a worldly parent, 
thereby laying the foundation of a narrow, greedy character, 
and destroying metuis of happiness and of improvement whidi 
success, or oven real excellence, in one profession only cannot 

g ive. And therefore 1 say, let one of your amusements at homo 
0 the punuit of some branch of arts 



CHAPTER II. 

Ll^E IN THE WORLD. 

a HElf a young man leaves the shelter of the paternal roof- 
tree and goes forth into the world, tiie first difficulty he 
experiences lies in the choice of frienda Unless circum-. 
stances should place him in a position of exceptional 
lolitarin^, acquaintances will quickly ^rong around 
him, and before long he will have admitted one or more of them 
to a cloKr intimacy. In due time the intimtmv will ripen into 
friendship. Upon the wisdom ana propnety that nave ^venA 
his selection will probably depend his success in hfe, so great is 
the subtle and unostentatious influence exerted upon our character 
hv the companionship we keep^ We enter society and byin to 
plav our part upon the storo whi le the mind is still plastic , still 
open M AVery impression, wniie the feelings are undisdplinea and 
before the habits are matured. The strength of our passions and 
the real tenderness of our nature are unknown even to ourselves; 
we resemble the day statue which waits the master’s touches to 
mould it into a hero or a slave, into something godlike or some¬ 
thing debased. It is ill for us, perhaps, to come into contact witir 
a will stronger than our own, for then we submit unrMistingly to 
its guidance; it is worse to meet with one which readily awnow- 
ledges a superiority in oursdves, for then we lose that mersl check 
and support we seriously need. The dangers that in either case 
surround us are not the less because we do not easily discover 
them, and can be neutralised only ll|^a discretion which youim men 
ore slow to exhibit How stAn^ it is that while a man wm dis¬ 
play the most anxious vjgUancein choosing a home, demanding a 
warranty, and dosdy criticising its points^he will take to himself 
a friend without the pretence of an inquiry into his antecedents 
or his characteristics I He accepts his crraentialg with implicit 
confidence, perhaps dispenses witn them altogether A gay, light 
bearing, a confident manner, a meny iai^h, a show of skill or 
courage; some of us ask no more than this of the man whdh we 
hasten to call our friend. We never fat ourselves what is the 
object of friendship, or whether in the ecqpomy of life it has ap;y 
value; it never occurs to ns that it is perhaps one of the agencies 
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by which the prcbess ot Belf-edaeation may be greatly facilitated. 

” A faithful friend,” aaya an old writer, “ie a strong defence, and 
he that hath found such an one'hath found a treasure.” And why t 
Because “ a faithful friend is the medicine of life.” We want of 
our friend that he bhall confirm as in all our good resolves and per¬ 
suade us out of all our faults and failinn \ that he shall strengthen 
in us the love of *bruth and purity and honour ■ that he shall warn 
us when we are strayiig from the right path and encourage us 
when our knees are feeble: that in all tlungsdie shall help us to 
live ** a life of noblest breath." Friendship, says Lord Clarendon, 
has the skill and observation of the best physician, the diligence 
and vigilance of the best nurse, and the tAiderness and patience of 
Ihe best mother. That at least, is the kind of friendship which 
a young man should endeavour to cultivate. ^ 

** At school," Bays the author of “ Coningsby,” “ friendship is 'a 
passion. It entrances the being; it tears the soul. All loves of 
after-life can never bring its rapture or its wretchedness; no bliss 
so absorbing, no pangs of jealousy or despair so crushing and so 
keen I What tenderness and what devotioh: what illimitable 
confidence: infinite revelations of inmost thoughts; what ecstatio 
present and romantic future; what bitter estrangements and what 
melting reconciliations; what scenes of wild recrimination, agitat¬ 
ing explanations, passionate, correspondence; what insane sensi¬ 
tiveness and what frantic sensibility; what earthquakes of the 
bomii and whirlwinds of the soul are confined in that simple phrase 
—a schoolboy’s friendship! ” But as the young man’s friendship 
must be stronger, calmer, and more equable than the schoolboy’s, 
so must the friend of our riper years differ .in many things from 
the friend of our earlier boyhood. I suppose that most of us form 
in our fancy the ideal of the friend we covet, but I suspect it is not 
an ideal that we can cany into the wear and tear of actual life. A 
happy talent, a gracious preeSiRie, a free and chivalrous disposition; 
something more and higner must distinguish the friend whom we 
expect to^tand by us in “ the battle and the march.” He must not 
be a Bayard, whom we admire rather than love; nor a Boswell, for 
whom Ve feel a scarcely disguised contempt wbUe accepting his 
humble offices; but a guide nr whom we can trust, and a brother 
in whom we can place our best affection. Between us and our 
friend must exist a true and living sympathy; that sympathy 
which forma a constant bond of communication between two 
friends: that sympathy which cements a thorough and permanent 
unity of interfsts. It is not needful iJiat our pursuits or tastes 
ihoiud conesnond; similarity of character by no means indis- 
'tensabl^ 'perhaps not wholly desirable. In temperament and 
dispefidm Dickens differed widely from John Forster, the 
friendsUp between them^ was as w as it was lasting, ^cept 
ib. a^love of truth, anil m Hiat closoj deep sympathy of which'* 
1 we already s^keo, there was httle resemolance between 
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John Sterling and Archdeacon Hare, yet‘each lave to the other 
his confidence and affection. The grave, pnleginatic, sober- 
minded Atticus would seem to have had few points of con¬ 
tact with the restless, impulsive, bnlliant Cittro, yet they were 
bound together in the bond of a devoted and unwavering mend- 
ship The old adage that “birds of a father together” is 
.. true, 1 think, only ojf foul and unclean birda We do not find in 
society that men of similar tastes and clj^nacters “forgather,” os 
the Scotch s^ ; thSro is an attraction in eon/rasL We naturally 
seek in our friend that which we ourselves do not possess—the 
“ other half of our soul,” to me the old Platonic fancy. The moody 
nature seeks the brightef, the weak falls back uron the stronger, 
the phlegmatic is drawn towards the ardent William HI. finds 
> a friend in th^ impetuous Bentinck ;*William Pitt is attracted by 
Oeoi^ Canning; Charles James Fox sits at the feet of Edmund 
Burke. 

The duty of a friend has been thus stated:—To support you 
in high and noble pijrsuits, raising your spirits and adding to your 
courage, till you outdo yourself.” He who would fulfil this duty 
must needs bo strong in mind and true in heart, and hence we aie 
led to the conclusion that in seeking our friends we must seek 
loftier natures than our own. We must look up to them, as Lord 
Brooke looked up to Bir Philip Sidney, or Xenophon to Socrates, 
or Kingsley to Maurice. They must bo honourable and pure, 
gentle yet manly, truthful and refined; so that we may bo able to 
trust to them our weaker selves, m the assurance tliat they will 
not betray us. Then they will stimulate us os Faraday stimulated 
Piofessor Tyndall, who speaks of his friendship os “ energy and 
inspiration.” “ Example,” said Burke, “ is tlie school of mankind, 
and they will learn at no other.” Says Mark Antony 

“ For mine own part,' 

1 ihall be glad to learn of noble men.” 

Tn the Life of General Nicholson, the Indian horo^ wh% did so 
much to crush the great Sepov Mutiny, it is very touching to read 
of his deep sense of the debt he owf^ to Herbert Edwandm; how 
lie felt that his friendship had nurtiflad and developed all that was 
best in his character; how helonmd to be always under the in- 
fiuonce of hjs elevating and ennobling example. Oh 1 there are 
f I lends who make men’s lives nobler and better, rescuing them 
from the slough of vice and folly, and lifting them up into the 
pure mountain air I There are friends who have evdF the word of 
counsel and the helping hand at the service of thoft whose sta) 
and comfort and hope in life is their mnerous, ready devotion 
There are friends who know how to waken the slumbering con¬ 
science and to stimulate the sense of dul^! There are frieucu who 
^ bind up the bleeding heart and steady the tottering feet. 
There are friends who can put ioith sncli a potency of aim and 
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purpose as to mate thedaselvea and otheiBi not in word or opinion, 
out in life and action, good and great To the fiiendahip of such 
fnends may justly be applied the words of Emerson: it is in verv 
truth a commerce tthe most strict and homely that can boJoinea, 
more strict tlian any other of which we have experience. “ It is for 
aid and comfort^hrough all the relations and passages of life and 
death. It is fit for scmne dam and graceful gifts, and country 
rambles, but also for ro^sh roads and hard fare, shipwreck^ poverty, 
and persecution. It keem companv with the ahllies of the wit and 
the homes of religion. We are to dignify to each other the daily 
needs and offices of man’s life, and embell^h it by courage, wisdom, 
and unity.” “ Friend I ” let us say, “ give me &y hand; it is for 
life and in death. I am to bo made better by thee^ yet will not nil 
the debt be mine, for thou *thyself wilt profit by the good work 
thou doost lie true, bo honest, be brave; for if thou failest^^ I 
too must fail. Wherever thou goest, I too must As thou 
prosporost, I too shall prosper. Bear thyself bravely in the battle, 
•for remember 1 carry thy Micld.” , 

As with friends, so with “acquaintances;” the student who 
devotes liimself to the work of self-culture must be jeodous of the 
charocthr of his associates, must be careful that they reach a 
certain moral and intellectual standard. Generally speaking, we 
must avoid subjecting ourselves to any influences whicn will lower 
our tone of thought or confuse our views of right and wrong. 
What is the meaning, my friend, which you attach to life? Do 
you look upon it as a stage of preparation for the future ? Do 
you look upon it as a trust placed in your hands, of which you 
must render an account to God and your own conscience ? Do 
you desire that the ten talents, or the five talents, or the one 
talent at your disposal should be multiplied an hundredfold, or 
returned without increase or profit to the Giver? If life be a 
comedy or a farce, through which you con rattle with song and 
laughter, the seriousness with which 1 discuss its responsibilities 
is, 1 grant you, extravagant and absurd; but if it have its tragical 
scenes and. its solemn issues, what then? For my own part, I 
think that under any circuii\?tances I would try to spend life as 
a Themistoclos rather than as an Aldbiades. I would rather 
be one of Caesar’s veterans than bf those “ curled darlings ” in 
Fompey’s army who shrank from the shock of battle lest they 
should be slashed and scarred in their comdiy faces. 1 wish to 
support however, neither a pessimistio nor an (^timistic theory 
of hfe^ but put it forward as a time allowed us for the per¬ 
formance of (Sertoin duties—a time in which we should fit ouiseives 
as best we can for that great Hereafter which we know to be 
inevitable. We have before us tiie example of men who have 
thbught nobly and acted worthily; and as Demosthenes said to 
the Athenians, so may«we say to oniselvesIf occasion be wani- 
jng^ and we cannot act like our ancestors, let us at least think like 
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them, and imitate their greatneas of eonf.” Tferefoit,__ 

phrase, we must be careful what company we Keep. It is not so 
much that the world will judge us bv our (Jmpwions, as that 
their companionship will help or hinder us u the work we have 
I to do. Ilia must indeed be a strong miin wlfich con always 
' preserve its tone unaffected by that of tM men with whom he 
constantly associates. Depend upon i^hat cannot be donel 
Unconsciously to, yourself, you ^1 b/ raised or lowered, en¬ 
couraged or depressed, by the intfuence they will daily and hourly 
bring to boar upon you. A soldier might as well resolve to 
“mark time” only in the midst of a regiment of men steadilv 
inarching; in spite of himself he woulof be carried along with 
them. VYhen Antisthenes was asked what learning was most 
.necessary for man’s life, he onswerea, “ To unlearn that which is 1 
nought: ” and unless we act wisely in choosing our acquaintances/ 
we shall always be unlearning. ^ 

“ A crowd, says Bacon, “ is not company, and faces are but a 
gallery of pictures/and taJk but a tinkling cymbal, where there 
18 no love." In choosing our acquaintances, we must display a 
certain selfishness; they must be persons from whom we.can gain 
something; persons who will help us to make our lives better and 
brighter, though in a less degree than our friends and intimates 
can do Life is short and we have no time to waste. If A and • 

Ji and C. can do nothing for us, cannot say a wise thing or a witty, 
cannot suggest a good thought or do a good action^cannot strengthen 
or move us by uioir sympathy, cannot share in our wholesome 
pleasures, cannot keep ever before us the idea of duty, for Heaven's 
sake lot us have none of them I We do not want to gather about . 
us “ a mllery of pictures ” or to fill our ears with the empty sounds 
of “ tinkling cymbals.” It is easy enough to pick up acquaintances; 
any young man can find other young men who will go with him 
to the theatre or the music-h^ or join him in a bank-holiday ex¬ 
cursion, or accept his invitation to “ a Uttto supper.” ^heie need 
bo no harm, though there can be little good, in such acquaintances; 
but the mischief may be greats nay, irreparable, if these aequaint- 
onces belong to the “ fast ” or weuld-be fast ” school of young 
men, nowadays so unhappily numerous—idiotic young men who 
ape the follies and vices oi their social superiors, who mimic the 
inanities of the “ crutch-and-toothpick ” classj who buy the photo^ 
graphs of loose women exposed m shop-windows, who noisily 
applaud the coarse and stupid ditties roared out bg^“the Hons” a£ 
the music-halls, who infest the streets with them silly laughter 
and rank tobac^smoke. No lifei I think, is so swl, so utterly t 
blank, so dreary a tragedy, os the life of a fast young man. •He is; 
a stranger to all innocent pleasures, to all wholesome enjoyments. * 
For him the poets have never sung, forliim great men have never 
lived. Not for him have heroes done tho8e oeeds^ or mat writers 
put on record those tiioughtn wUch have nervra me hearts of 
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Datum Not forhim id the gloiy la the grass or the splendour in 
the flower, the bebuty of God’s heavens, the music of murmuring 
streams, the mystd^ and majesty of the ocean. Not for him is 
the joy of hcnfest ehdeavour or the rapture of the strife. Nut for 
him the happinessVf a pure love or the confidence of a tender 
heart. A consciwc^eared by incessant self-indulgence, a mind 
degraded and d^ascSh by the lowest associations and coarsest 
motives—who will not ^ty this poor fool who stumbles fin in the 
blachness of darkness to certain ruin f No sifbh companion will 
the young student select who is faithful to the idea of self-culture. 
Bacon tells us that Demotnus^ king of k[acedon, would at times 
withdraw from business and, in the company of men like-minded 
as himself, give up his days and nights to the pursuit of pleasure. 
On one of those occasions helnade illness a pretence for his seclu¬ 
sion. Ills father, Antigonus, paying him an unexpected visit, meV 
a ^y youth coming out of his chamber. Wlien Antigonus entered, 
" Sir,” exclaimed Demetnus, ** the fever left mo just now.” “ Aye,” 
answered Antigonus," 1 think it was ho whom J met at the door.” 
The fever of bad company is fatal to all continued effort; it weakens 
not only the moral sense but the intelloctual powers. A young 
man’s associates, according as they are ill or well chosen, will be 
the millstone that, hung about his neck, dm^ him downward, 
deeper and ever deeper, or the steadying and supporting arm's 
which faithfully and tenderly assist liiui in his upward progress. 

Richard Baxter speaks of it as a blessing that he narrowly 
escaped getting a place at court in the early part of Ins life. 
Most men, I suppose, would have grieved over it as a misfortune; 
but Baxter knew that he would have been thrown among com¬ 
panions who would have checked his spiritual growth. Unhappily, 
there are individuals with whom it is iippossible to associate, 
even for an hour, except to your moral ii^jury; things will be said 
which you ought never to hear, impressions will be made fatel to 
your piety of heart. One would almost believe m the eternity of 
evil, apairfrom theological considerations, if it were only for tho 
fact tni^i the memory seems to retain indohhly everything that is 
ilL We all know that a coarsejest or a vulgar song is remembered 
much more easily than words of higher meaning or beauty. A 
friend once told ma that a wicked saymg which he had accidentally 
heard in his Imyhood would constantly recur to his recollection, in 
spite of all his efforts to “sink it deeper than did ever plummet 
sound.” Thoughts which we would gladly exorcise, memories 
which we wouu.wiUingly banish, again and again start up before 
us to throw a shadow over our path and wound us with toe sting 
6 f oopscience. Therefore be on your guard; rank not among 
•your companions any who seek to raise a laugh by utterances 
impuiei profane, or vulgar. Be all the more vigilantly on your, 
guard, because you wilbbe tempted at first to moke l^ht of the 
ofience, to h(^ or believe that it will not occur again, or that 
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your superior morality vill overawe and* convm the offenders. 
Not so; when a man nas once soiled his feet with mire he carea 
not where or into how much he wades. You wll find your sense 
of dis^st grow weaker with custom; you will ceapi to reprove 
because you will get to tliink that tliere is no/cauae for censure; 
your moral sensibilities will be deadened unlin you can no longer 
distinguish between good and evil, and wtil you come to the 
fearful resolve that evil shall be your ggfl. The way, then, to 
preserve your whiteness of heart unsulli^ is to avoid the con¬ 
tagion of bad company. If you pass through the fire, your gar¬ 
ments will smell ot it though you should escape being oumed. 

But it niust not be tliought that I would deter the student 
from “entering',into society." On the contrary, social influences 
ufthr rufht hikl w'ill assist him in hisbtask of self-culture. It is a 
j mave misfortune for young men who come up from the country 
to earn their livelihood in London or any other great city, that 
they are thereby sliut out, at least for a time, from the innocent 
pleasures of social intercourse, and compelled to choose (very 
often) between solithdo and uncongenial companions. To some 
extent the evil may be avoided by Joining a Literary Institute or 
Mutual Improvement Association, nut neither teaches that self- 
knowledge w'hich it is so important for a young man to acquire. 
By going out into society we learn our true value. We discover 
that we are not the very clever fellows which in the silence of our 
quiet studies wo thought ourselves ; that to many men there are 
mai^ gifts, and that if one excel in this another excels in that; 
we find th.at we are continually in need of indulgence and excuse, 
and thus are led to make ^owance for others ; and we are 
taught by sharp experiences a useful lesson of politeness and 
subordination. If these are negative advantages, be it remem¬ 
bered that there are also positive gains; for social intercourse 
quickens our intelligence, sharpens our judgment, widens our ' 
views of men and things, ana deepens our sympatluM It' 
accustoms us to the quick handling of our weapons. Society is 
the drill-ground where we learn to march and countennarch, to 
keep step with our fellows, to obey the word of command. * Still 
more valuable lessons does it indiredtly, if not directly, teach us— 
lessons of consideration and generous self-sacrifice, of respect 
for the great virtues, of admiration of upassuming graces. The 
student must not underrate the value of those gm manners 
which society imposes upon its members as a condition of their 
membership. An easy and graceful deference towards superiors,! 
an unfailing good-humour towards equals, an unassuming courtesy 
towards inferiora, these are the three outward signs of the ^ue* 
gentleman. Now it is certain that almost all of us delight in 
what is refined and beautiful, that we feel an instinctive pleasure 
in watching a gr^ful carriage, that we aye well pleased by a 
courteous and polite address; it puts us upon better terms with 
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ounelvea, it appmls to that sense of the becoming which ednca* 
tion necessarily cbvelops. We must not laugh at the French lady 
who declared thra she could not read her prayers with comfort 
ezce]^ fronts finuy-printed and finely*bound prayer-book. We 
are all of us jli^iae^ when a boor with rough manners and a bois¬ 
terous voice thrusts ^imsclf into our company. 

What makes ^he )jcntleman1 The (][ueBtion is often put and 
often answer^ I m^e hinted at it in the preceding chapter. 
Hero let me say that if culture supply nine starts of the making, 

I society, I think, must contiibute tlie tenth. There may be wit 
and wisdom, generosity of heart, elevation of sentiment, and 
’ a hboral education, but the pohsh of manners can be given only 
by society,. The diamond must ho applied to the lapidary’s wheel 
before the lustre that is in it will be visible to evcrweyc. Accord- 
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interest of mankind in it must be attnbuted to the valuable pro¬ 
perties which it designates. An element \rliich unites all tlio 
most forcible persons of every country, makes them mtclligihlo 
and agreeable to each other, and is somewhat so precise that it is 
at once felt if an individual lack the masonic sign, cannot any 
casual product, but must be an aveiage result of the character 
and faculties universally found in man. It seems a certain per¬ 
manent average, as the atmosphere is a permanent composition, 
whilst so many gases are combined only to be decompounded. 
CamiM il faut is the Frenchman’s desenption of good society—os 
toe must he.' It is a spontaneous fruit of talents and feelings of 
precisely that class W'lio have most vigour, who take the lead in 
the world of this hour, and, though far from pure, far from con¬ 
stituting the gladdest and highest tone of human feeling, is os 
good as the whole society permits it to be. It is mode of tho 
spirit more than of tho talent of men, and is a compound rasult 
into which every great force centres os an ingredient—namely, 
virtue, wit, beauty, wealth, and power.” I recognise a consider¬ 
able dxaggeration in this definition. It is not wit, or beauty, or 
wealth, or power that lies at tho root of the true idea of a gentle¬ 
man—it is tympaihy ; tho power of accommodating one’s self to 
those with whom one mixes so that they shall feel no galling sense 
of inferiority, shall be set completely at their ease, shall be main¬ 
tain^ and encouraged in their self-respect. It was thus that 
, Louis XIV. his happier years could make those admitted to his 
presence forget the king and remember only the gentleman. It 
was ^us that Marlborough prevailed over crabbed generals and 
' BUstiiGioiis politicians; his sympathetic air disarmed their hos¬ 
tility, and a refusal from him was more wiUingly accepted than 
womd have been thu assent of a man of less exquisite address. 
When Clement XIV. oecamo Pope^ the ambassadors of the several 
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states represented at his court waited upon him with their con- 
patnlations. ^ As they were introduced and Be|erall7 bowe^ he 
bowed also with so much grace that each felt as ff he iiad received 
a personal compliment The master of the ce/em^es told his 
Holiness afterwards that it was contraiy to slciquiftto to return 
the salute. “ Oh, 1 biw your pardon,” said hy; “I have not been 
Pope long enough to forget good manne^ lie had not con¬ 
quered the sympathetio imj)ulso which iur^uced him to do what 
he could to satisfy tjioso with whom he came in contact; ho was 
an adept in the art of politeness, but not in that of etiquette. A 
poor woman suffering from a grave malady once came to me 
after an interview with on ommeiit physician, whicli 1 had been 
tho means of procuring her. 1 found she had little to say of the 
nature of her %llness or tho hojios of«a cure; all she would dis- 
. 9 prse upon was, not the physician’s ability and knowledge, but 
Ins fine manners. *‘Ho is such a gentleman,” she again and 
again exclaimed; "he quite felt for me; 1 could see he was rcaP 
sorry. Oh, ho is a re^ar gentleman I ’’ 

If Bvmpathy be, I suggest, the fundamental qualification of 
a gentleman, it is easy to agree with Thackeray that" a gentleman 
is a rarer man than some of us think for.” Tho great nevidist, 
who li^msolf was as true a gentleman as ever exercised the higliost 
qualitms of mind and heart in an outwardly graceful manner, 
continues, " Which of us can point out many such in his circle ?— 
men whose aims are generous, whose truth is constant, and not 
only constant m its kind, but elevated in its de^e ; whose want 
of meanness makes them simple; who can look uie world honestly 
111 the face with an ecpial manlv sympathy for the great and tho 
small. We ail know a huiidrca whose coats are very well made, 
and a score who have excellent manners, and one or two happy 
beings who are what they call in tho ‘ inner circles,’ and have snot 
into tho very centre and bull's-eye of fashion ; but of gentlemen, 
how many) ” It is nut enough to dress nnoxceptionably; it is not 
enungh to commit to moino^ the rules and directions sJt forth 
111 manuals of etiquette ; it is not enough to talk with ease and 
grace; you must ever bear in mind^ and act upon, the great law 
of courtesy enumerated by divine li]^—you must do unto others 
as you would that they should do unto you. Those words contain 
the essence of all truo gentlemanhness. To bo generous, wise, and 
brave, to be honest and true, to treat old age with respoct^ and; 
youth with reverence, and women with chivalrous devotion, 
towards all to show the fine behaviour that spnngs naturally 
from a solf-dciwing spirit—this is to bo a gentleman.* 
Unquestionably the want of society, and of the safeguards which 
society may bring with it^ is an evil that requires considera- , 
tion. Everybody Knows that hundreds pf young men are an- . 
nually withdrawn from the tranquiffity and comparative innopence 
of their rural homes, where they have ei\joyra the security of 
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domestic hfli^mess and the advantage of parental supervision, 
) and thrown into the life-maelstrom of a great city, exposed to 
' all its temigatioVs, all its allurements and perils, with no helping 
hand to gttde tfem into, or prevent their wandering from, the 
right path, t thil^ that the risk attending this transplantation 
u not properly^app'eciated. The young mind is naturally; bold, 
ardent, and fond of 'l^ew things; so confident in itself that it will 
sometimes plunge iiifiti tem])tations in order to show how easily 
it can accoinphsli a victoiy over them; and dn the busy hum of 
men and the innumerablo excitements of a great city the still 
small voice which might warn it of danger spe^s unheard. Like 
the prince in the fairy tale, unfortunate youth sees only the false 
fruits ai\d beguiling flowers of the wayside, and not the serpent 
that lurks among them. R is unnecessary to repeat an oft-told 
tale, or to dwell upon sad experiences which, from their vei^y 
frecpiency, have ceased to attract attention; but 1 would take 
occasion to protest against the doctrine held by not a few public 
teachers, and heard too often in the family circle, that “young 
men must sow their wild oats.” If they do, they must reap the 
harvest! For my nart, 1 hold it wise to believe that young men 
should have no wild oats to sow. I have no xiatience with the 
cant that proclaims it an advantage for the young soul to lose its 
bloom of innocence, and talks of the lessons gained by “ experi¬ 
ence," as if a man need plunge into a burning crater to convince 
himself that a volcano is active! 1 venture to say that this teaching 
has been the ruin of many a fine nature and promising intellect; 
and I confess my inability to understand how Christum fathers 
can consider it a benefit for their sons to have “ seen the world." 


For what does this mean 1 Simply that, instead of endeavouring 
to fit themselves to do their duty as Chnstian gentlemen, they 
have been handling forbidden things, have sullied and besmirched 
their young hearts with the pollutions of sensuality; that they 
have discarded the ignorance which is youth’s most effectum 
proteclflbn. They have “ seen the world,” and, in seeing it, have 
grown accustomed to iniquities against which they at first 
revolted. They have “ see^ the world," and, in seeing it, have 
forgotten the quiet paths in which they were once accustomed to 
treM. They have “ seen the wolld ” and the god of this world; 
and, in seeing so much, have grown dazed, bewildered, blinded, 
until they can no lon^r distinguish the evil from the good. 
When it is said that a young man has “ sown his wild oats,” how 
often migM it also be said that he has sown with them all his 
brightest hepes and purest aspirations, and sown them in a soil 
which can bring forth no other crop than one of tares ! 

But is it true that this perilous course of education, in which 
the mind is made to drink poisons, like Mithridates, in the ho;po 
that ^hey will eventually lose their efficacy, tends to manliness 
and a courageous spirit f Biography, at all events, does not 
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answer in the affirmative. It will be admitted that Cromwell 
was, as Milton called him, a “ chief of men,” even by readers who 
have inherited witli their nlood the old cavalimj strain ; and tlio 
best of evidence proves that ho had no such ^xped^nce of the 
woi'ld as is conveyed in the phrases I have quoted./'After study¬ 
ing the law in London, he married, while yet i (his miity-secoud 
year, the woman he loved, and settled dyW At Huntingdon, 
‘‘doing the civic, industnal, and social diities in the common 
way." Milton hmn^lf—and to tho strength and robustness of Ins 
character I need only allude—was so pure of life that his coUego 
companions nicknamed him “ tho lady.” Newton, Locke, Words- 
worth, llacon, Kdinniid Burke, William Pitt—soldier, statesman, 
philosoplicr, nuet—to these no sowing of wild oats was necessary 
or possible. l%t it not be supposed, l^ieii, that a youth devoted to 
“j)U‘a'«ure,'’ to “ seeing the w'urld,” is a lit prelude to a manhood 
of energetic effort and heroic accomphshment. The stream that 
rises among mire and weeds generally stagnates in a bog. If 1 
turn to the life of sucb a man as Faraday, I find that his youth 
was spent, not m “ seeing tlie world,” but m patient scIf-cuIturc; 
that the lei sure which remained to him when his day’s duties were 
done w'as devoted to the perusal of good books, or spent iu« Hear¬ 
ing scientific lectures, or in attendance at the meetings of tlicCity 
riiihisophical tiociety. It may bo said that Faraihiy’s humble 
position saved him fiom exposure to tcniptatiun, and that lie ncvci 
I ell because he was never tried. Well, if 1 turn to tho lives of 
men born in the higher ranks of society, men fainous for the woik 
they have dune in the camp or tho couiicil-elianibor, to such men 
as Ciladstoiie and Lorby, or the “fighting Napiers,” I find no ic- * 
cord of their passing through any process ol wild-oals-sowing ; 
anil I think it will bo seen tliat hfe ascends by a natural order of 
progression; that a lofty manhood is the crown and cunsumma-' 
turn ut a youth of purity; that an ill-spent and self-indulgent 
^ outli develops necessarily into a marred and clouded manhood— 
a nuuihood of penitence and suffering or of rebellion ondtdespair. 

To rescue young men from all that is implied in the temblo 
lihrase of “sowung their wild oats,” I know no surer or«betfcr 
means than social intercourse. Admission to happy family circles, 
to homes which rejoice in donuistic peace and affection, is usually 
a sufficient protection. There are not many minds which willingly 
])lu]ige into low pleasures, and wild oats are often sown reluctantly, 
and with deep inward pain and misgiving [ believe the ranjority 
of young men, when they have made a false st^,jrould gladly 
retrace it if some kimlly helpuig hand were near. It^ easy to talk 
of the Circean cup, and the eagerness with which the intoxicating 
draught is dniiik; but this pleasure-seeking is weary work after 
all, and in ninety-nine coses out of a hundred the pursuit is kept 
'np only in a spirit of bravado or recklera melancholy, and with a' 
loathing at tho heart, a constant sinking of Ithe soul, until, ^deed, 
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conscience is finally deadened, and aU perception ot truth and 
beauty lost. Bif tnis final collapse and ruin does not come until 
after much strufglinff towards better things; a struggle which 
would be sftccesa^ul if out of the cold dark ways of the world the 
weary snffeiV could pass into tlie light and warmth of a well- 
ordered home. Bibaaly speaking, the young men of our great 
cities may bo diviald into two classes: those wliwe early years 
have been spent uinlet religious and spiritualising infiiipnccs, and 
those who enter upon their careen with no ^uch happy prepara¬ 
tion. For the former class some kind of provision is mode by 
Young Men’s Ghnstian Associations, Church Guilds, Bible-classes, 
and the like, and there is generally an effort made, in connection 
with th^se, to secure a substitute for the homa What is wanted 
in tibis direction is not so ^uch new machinery ai. a more active 
and liberal use of that which is already in existenca A clo^^r 
supervision should be exercised by ourrmigious teachers, a deeper 
seiiso of responsibility should be cherish^ by parents. If from 
place to place our young men moved under the protection of a 
watchful and friendly eye, it would probably bo found that, so 
far as the class we are speaking of is concerned, the organisation 
of yjo Churches is wide enough to include them all, and libcinl 
enough to attract them, always provided it is carefully adapted to 
their actual wants and necessities. 

As for the loss fortunate class, the young men whoso early years 
have been passed, perhaps, in the shadow of an unhappy home, 
or from various causes apart from the preservative power of 
religious impressions, it is difficult to determine what can or 
should be done for them. The work ot self-culture, honestly 
undertaken, will save n young man from grosser temptations; 
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kind of social influences. Much might be don^i this direction 
by our literary societies and institutes, if th^ did not confine 
themselves so exclusively to “ lectures ” and “ closes,” " libranes ” 
and “ ic^ing-rooms.” But there will still remain hundreds for 
whqmLiterary Institutes have no attraction, whom Christian Asso¬ 
ciations repel; their rules and programmes, admirable as they are 
for young men who have not strayed into the paths of error, offer 
nothing congenial to lighter and more frivolous minds. The young 
men who loun^ at the comers of our crowded thoroughfares, who 
make night ludcoiis with loud snatches of music-hall comic songs, 
who jiatronise the low billiard-room and the pleasure-ga^cn,” 
who invad^our watering-places on Sundays and public holidays, 
and insult ^e ears of decent people with their vulgar blasphemy 
and prurient slang; the young men who boast of their knowledge 
of world, that is, of the world of the public-house bar and the 
betting club and the cheap dancing-room,—^what is to be done for 
them 1 They form a ocacHy canker in the body ^wlitic; are as 
trttly^<a dan^rous chus ” as the outiawe and panahs whom we 
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enUect to the saperyision of our police, and are preparing for 
if 1 zniatake not^ national trials oi alarming magnitude. 

But I pass on to consider the student—the young man whose 
aim and chief thought is self-culture—in business. He has to 
earn his living by his daily work, and he does this, as he does 
cveiything, with thoroughness. That is tlie^primary condition of 
successful work, whether biaiii-uork or hand*work: it must be 
thorough.' The labour may not be of a kind to engage our liking, 
and in that case tre*have to gain a twofold victoiy over ourselves, 
and in proportion to the seventy of the struggle will be the fulness 
of the reward. The effort mad& and repeated until victory is won, 
will strengthen our characW and give us a greater robustnessof pur¬ 
pose From ^moral point of view the matter is simple enough ; 
wh enter into a contract with our emlHoyen and honour demands) 
>" that we should fulfil all its conditions. 1 have often been sur*' 
prLsed at the laxity which many young men permit themselves 
in this respect, at the reluctance with which they discharge an 
obvious duty, at the imperfect and slovenly way in which their 
work is dona Apart altogether from the loss their einidoyer thus 
sustains, the practice is most harmful; they thoiiisclvas ^ the 

g reatest losers, for each failure of duty woikens the cai>aci^ to* 
istiiiguish between right and wrong and blunts tlie moral sense. 
It is a part of self-culture to accustom one’s self to do whatever 
has to oe done as well os we can do it. Look at tlio stoiy of 
Frederick Perthes. At the age of fifteen he apprenticed hiinsulf 
to a bookseller. Ho was ill fed \ his master was harsh evi‘ii to 
cruelty; he was at duty at seven in the morning, on his feet the 
whole day until eight, with only an interval of half uii hour for 
dinner at noonday. During the first winter his feet wore frost¬ 
bitten through standing upon the cold stones. He had a severa 
attack of illness, and for nine long weeks ho lay on his attic-bod 
under the kindly charge of his master’s daughter, a lovely child of 
twelve years old. “ All day long she sat, knitting-needles jp hand, 
by the invalid’s bedside, talking with him, consoling and miuistcr- 
ing. Upon the floor, among other old book^ lay a translaticni of 
Muraton's * History of Italy,’ and tha poor girl, with never-failing 
kindness, read through several of tlie ponderous quartos in the 
little dusky attic.” But the Ruth’s courage never failcil him ; 
lie clnn" to his duty with resolute perseverance; ho did his work 
thoroughly, and made himself acquainted with all its details. 
Long as were his hours of toil, he added to them for his own 
sakei reading the German classics and cultivating ^is literary 
faculty by efforts at translation and origimil composition; and fo 
great was the satisfaction he thus derived, that he afterwartls 
referred to this period ci labour as “happy years of earnest 
stjriving." In a similar spirit worked Oeo/ge Moora Engaged at ' 
a salary of tliirty pounds a year in the shopPof a London ryaper, 
.he put forth all his energies to give his employer “reasonable 
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service ” though the monotony of the occupation was ill suited to 
his active mind. He soon found that, coming fresh from the 
country, he laboured under many disadvantages. Comparing 
himself witli^the young men his associates and fellow-workers, he 

S erceived the deficiencies of his education, while his Cumberland 
ialect betrayed him. The first thing he did in the way of self- 
culture was to put Aimself to school at night after the hours of 
employment were over, and many an hour did ho borrow from 
sleep m order to devote it to mental impro^ei&ent. At the end 
of eighteen months he had acquired a considerable addition to Ins 

E revious knowledge, and felt himself ajble to take his stand side 
y side yrith his competitors. Commenting upon this, he says : 
I “ Let no one rely on wlmt is termed luck. Depend upon it that 
I the only luck is merit, and'that no young man will make his way 
i unless ho possesses knowledge, and exerts all his powers in tiio 
' accomplishment of his objects.” Leaving the drapers, he obtained 
an engagement as “ traveller ” for a firm of wholesale lacc-dcalci's, 
and was sent into the Liverpool and Manchester district to collect 
Olliers and transact business. With such energy did ho work. 
wit!h,.so niiich thoroughness, that he almost doubled the trans- 
. actfons of the firm, while ho pei formed his journeys in a much 
shorter time than any previous agent had found possible. His 
method of work attracted the attention of another lace-dealing 
firm, and they showed their sense of its value by offering him a 
partnership He imceptcd it, and at the ago of twenty-thieo 
loiind himself in an independent position. Thenceforth ho worked 
with still gi eater vigour. His usual “ day ” counted sixteen active 
hours, and ns a rule ho was “up” two nights in the week. Ho 
extended the upomtions of the hou.se in all directions, visiting 
with low exceptions every market-town in England, Scotlaml, 
Ireland, and Wales. Ho had his reward, and, so far as the 
thoroughness of his work went, ho deserved it. ' ' 

Obs^ve, I beseech you, that all great men have been thorough 
W'orkers. It was a characteristic of Napoleon’s battles, at loiist of 
t his esilior ones, that they completely broke up the enemy's force. 
The blow was aimed with so much skill and dealt with so much pre¬ 
cision that the effect was irresistible. A great aniiy was scattered 
before it like smoke before a Sud'den huriicane. “ Goethe,” says 
one of the brothers Hare, “ has changed the postulate of Archi¬ 
medes, * Give me a standing-place and 1 will move the world,’ 
into the precept, * Make mod thy standing-place and move the 
world.' Tlfis is what he aid throughout his life. So, too, ivas it 
that Luthef moved the world; not by waiting for a favourable 
opportunity, but W doing God’s will day by day, without thinking 
of looking beyond. We ought not to linrar in inaction untu 
Blucher comes up, buVthe moment we catch sight of him in tlie 

» to rise andsmarge. Hercules must go to Atlas and take 
. off his shoulders perforce.” Goethe was a thorough. 
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worker; wliatever he undertook lie conaummated with infinite 
toil and patience. Hence the admirable finish of his compositions, 
in all of which the conscientious artist is plainly yisible. 'Ihe 
Greeks were thorough workers; deity or pipkin, it Was wrought 
up to the highest ideal of use or oeauty of which they were 
Ciipable. Therefore it is that to this day we value more highly 
the fragment of an arm or leg of an antique staflie than a whole 
array of fairies and nymphs fresh from the studio of a modern 
artist who has not ^earned the Greek secret of tliorouglincss. It 
IS told of Michael Angelo, who inherited the old classic sjiirit, 
that he devoted sixteen hours out of the twenty-four to the study 
and practice of his art ;> that he frequently rose at midnight to 
resume the occupations of the day, the light by which he liandlcd 
Ins mallet ant^cliLsel proceeding fron^a bit of cindle fixed to the 
■ t(ip of his pasteboard cap. Emerson, in his “English Traits,” 
dwells With emphasis on the working powers of loading English- 
incn. Ho is delighted with their conscientious industry. The 
business of the House of Commons, he says^ is conducted by a few 
Iiersons, but these are hard workers. “ Their colleagues and rivals 
carry Hansard in their heads. Tlie high civil and legial offices aio 
not beds of ease, but posts which exact frightful ainount.s of *r.46iital 
labour. Many of tho great leaders, like Pitt, Canning, ('asthr-'' 
rcagh, lloniilly, are soon worked to death. 'Ihey arc excellent 
judges in England of a good worker, and when they find one like 
Cl.uendon, Sir Philip Warwick, Sir William Coventry, Ashley, 
Piurke, Thnrlow, Maii.sfiolcl, Pitt, Eldon, Peel, or llussell, there is 
nothing too great or too liigli for him.” 

If thorougliness bo a primary condition of good work, Ordcr- 
Ihiess is scarcely of inferior importance, nor, in truth, can thor¬ 
oughness be achieved without it. There is nothing the young 
student needs more fully to understand than the apparently 
obvious fact that he can do only one thing at a time ii it is to 
be done well, and that he must do first the work that is most 
essential. In other words, he must map out his work bef<iie enter¬ 
ing upon it. distin^ishing those portions which are urgent from 
those which maybe conveniently deferred, and dlowiug*longer 
time and greater labour to the porllions which are most difficult. 
Method is the secret of successful work; and I strongly advise 
the re^er to draw up daily a brief scheme of work, with suitable 
provision for rest ana recreation. I do not say that this scheme 
M to be ae unchangeable as toe laws of the Medes and Persians— 
it IS unwise to put one’s self in fetters—but it will j^'ovo a useful 
guide for the due regulation of time and proven^ considerable 
waste. When a young man sees how short, in reality, is the time 
available for self-improvement, he will be all the more unwilling 
to fritter away any of it upon unnecn^ary or injurious amuse-^ 
fllcnts. Most young men are required t<^ give up to their eni- 
ployers a working day of nine hours, say from nine to six>' and if 
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their employment be eedentaiy, they must allow at least one hour 
daily for physical ezerdse. Thus ten hours are disposed of: deep, 
devotional exercises, and personal duties will occupy nine; and 
one hour beihj; reserved for the morning and evening meal, only 
four remain for study and recreation. Four hours a day, however, 
properly utilised will enable an earnest student to accomplish 
a sure and steady progress; but it is evident that he cannot afford 
to waste time in considering what should be done next Jlis work 
must be carelujly planned, so that he may passjrom one branch of 
it to another without delay. This principle of orderliness he must 
apply not only to his studies but to his business, and the result 
will be that his various duties will present no harassing difficulties, 
will cause' no disturbance of thought or temper. He will be free 
! from that feeling of worry ^hich haunts the unmethodical. The 
machine will move on easily and noiselessly, because there will be 
no friction. A stranger introduced for the first time to ono of our 
great railway terminuses will for the moment receive an impres¬ 
sion of startling confusion and disorder; and as he sees trains 
running tliis way and that, some with goods, some with pas- 
sengeis, and some with empty carriages, he will conceive it im- 
possjl^le to avoid a terrible catastrophe; but as he deliberately 
eftFveys the scene, order spring out of the apparent chaos, and he 
discovera that eacm train has its separate lino of rails, its different 
destination, its fixed times of departure and arrival, and even its 
prescribed rate of speed. That is, he sees that the whole is 
governed and directed according to a pre-arranged system, and 
nothing left to chance.” And then he is able to understand 
why every person engaged in what seemed to him a hopeless and 
dangerous ti^sk goes about his work with so much calmness and 
equanimity: it is the result of the admirable order that prevails, 
and that inspires a feeling of perfect confidence. Sir Henry Taylor 
observes, that the excitement and flurry of spirits occasioned by 
a sense of urgency in affairs, and by too quick and versatile an 
npprehemion of their importance^comprehending in the feel¬ 
ings more matters at a time than can be entertained t. . 

ment—%re obviated by such an habitual reference to order as shml 
make it paramount to all considerations but those of the most im¬ 
perious waracter. “ Calmness is ofithe very essence of order; and 
, if calmness be given, order may easily be superinduced; and if 
order be given, it wiU almost of necessity govern or supersede 
current excitements and produce calmness.” 

If the orderliness I recommend be rigidly observed, it necessarily 
I follows that eyerything will be done at Hu riyIU time. It is as un¬ 
wise to be too early as it is to be too late; in eidier case time is 
lost, anangements are disturbed, and a sense of uncertainty and 
irre^laxity Bnmrinduce<]^ A young man who was soliciting a 
favour ^rom a French^inister was told to wait upon him nextr' 
daff ut ^ o^elock. Bnolved to take time by forelock, her 
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reached the statesman’s residence at hdlf-past nin& obtained 
admission to his presence, surprised him in that state of dishabille 
m which no man likes to be seen except by his: valet, and was 
an^y dismissed with the reproof that only a fool was ever in 
a hurry I Not only great statesmen, but neat emplovers of 
labour, and, indeed, all men who have mutm tp do ana much 
to think of, insist upon a strict attention to minutes as well as to 
hours. If they have to see A. at ton or B. at eleven, it is well 
that K should oe “tip to timebut it is neither to their advan¬ 
tage nor to B.’s that he should break in upon the hour allotted to 
A. I have often wondei^d at the extravagance of fidgety and un¬ 
methodical people who make frequent journeys, and insist upon 
being “ ready,as they call it, half an hour or more before they can 
possibly start. These are the people Vho hang about railway sta¬ 
tions and steamboat piers, never in time, and always in the way. 
Nothing is more iqjurious to the quality of a man’s work than 
huirfi; and if he wastes too much time upon a single detail of it, 
he will have less time than he ought to have for tlie other details. 
An anecdote related of Talleyranaillustrates that ingenious states¬ 
man’s dislike to being hurried. Ho had drawn up a statement of 
his religious belief, uraich on the day of his death was to be eent^ 
to the Fopa On the day before he died, his friends supposed him 
to be at his last gasp, and asked him whether the confession should-.., 
bo despatched. His reply was addressed to the Duchesse de Dino, 
and has ^ been thus recorded:—“ Attendez jusqu'k deinain. Touto 
ma vie je me suis fait une regie de ne jamais me presser, et j'ai 
toujours 4t€ k temps.” (“ Wait till to-morrow. All my life I have 
made it a rule never to be in a hurry, and I have always been in 
time.”} It may bo very true, os the poet of the “ Night Thoughts " 
])uts it, that “ procrastination is the thief of time; ” but so is 
“hur^and we wise man will disappoint both of these danger¬ 
ous pilferers by a careful economy and strict division of his time. 
Method—orderliness—that is the true secret “ Let all things be 
done decently and in order: * 


.... "So work the honoy-beea, • 

Creatures that by a rqfe in Nature teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom." 

The young man who has to work for his living must not only be 
tliorou^ and orderly, but Contented. Do not misunderstand mei 
1 do not mean that he is to make no ejBFort to rise; that he is not 
to employ his energies and abilities in honest effort to lift himself 
into a higher position; but that he is to do his worS^ whatever iij 
may be, without any affectation of being above it ft is a common 
error of the young men of the present day to affect this kind of 
superiority. You would think they have been born with kid 
'cloves on their hands as well as silver’spoons in their mouths ^ 
Their lordly apd supercilious air of indin^nce to their pa^g, 
however amusmg from one point of view, is sufficiently painfu 
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from another; for it indicates a grave moral deficiency. It shows 
that tiieir heart is not in their work ; that they have formed no 
clear conception of the law of duty; that they do not understand 
the princi;^es of honesty and honour. The task we undertake, 
whatever its nature, we are bound to execute to tl}e beat qf our 
and, as^hewell says, that we tmgld to do it is of iMf a 
sufficient and ultimate answer to the questions why we sliould do 
it 7 how we are obliged to do it ? Carlyle has long preached to 
us the dignity of work, the sacredness of Konest labour; that 
what a man should consider is, not what hind of work lie has to 
do, but how he does it. His voice, however, has been like that of 
one preaching in the wilderness. “ Two men I honour,” ho says, 
and no third. ITirst, the toil-worn craftsman thf^t with earth- 
made implements laboriously conquers the earth and makes her 
inan’s Venerable to me is the ham hand, crooked, coarse, wherein 
notwithstanding lies a cunning virtue, indefeasibly royal, os of 
the sceptre of this planet. Venerable, too, is the rugged face, all 
weather-tanned, be-soiled, with its rudo intelligence ; tor it is the 
face of a man living manlika . . . Toil on, toil on; thou art in 
tliy be out of it who may : thou toilest for the altogether 
^Uicisbensable, for daily bread. A second man 1 honour, and still 
more nighly: him who is seen toiling for the spiritually indispens¬ 
able ; not daily bread, but the bread of life. . . . These two, in 
all their degrees, 1 honour; all else is clinff and dust, which let 
the wind Idow whither it listeth. Unspeakably touching is it, 
however, when I find both dignities united, and he that must 
toil outwardly for the lowest of man’s wants is also toiling in¬ 
wardly for the highest.” We may see an example of this com¬ 
bined life in the geologist Hugh Miller, a man not without Ins 
failing, and not so great a man as injudicious friends have sought 
to maxe him out, but a tme man, nevertheless, and one who was 
never, above his work. He laboured hard as a stone-mason; at 
one tlmp digging in a Quany, where he stood ankle-deep in 
water; at another, budding “dykes,” exposed to the fury of 
wind qnd rain. “How these poor hands of mine,” he writes, 
burnt and beat at night atn t^ tim& as if an unhappy heart 
had been stationed in every finger 1 and what cold chills used to 
mn, sudden as electric shocks, through tiie feverish frame! ” 
But no murmur escaped his lips, and such leisure as he had 
he assiduously devoted to self-improvement. He was determined 
to be a good workman, and was soon so expert at “ hewing ” os to 
elicit from Ills fellows expressions of wonder and praise. Meet¬ 
ing with youil^ men like-minded as himself, he formed a mutual 
improvement society, whose members edited manuscript maga- 
sines, composed essays, and corresponded with one another when 
circumstances brought about their separation. Thus did he com¬ 
bine if, himself thosif two characters of labour which Carlyle 
rightly honours, and, while toiling with all his might and main 
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for his daily bread and the bread of life. He enjoyed a liappincss 
to which the “ man above hia work ” is for ever a stranger. Writ¬ 
ing to a friend he says Do look round, just for one minute, 
and see the sort of place in which .‘i man can be happy. The 
sun is looking in at us through the holes in the roof, speckling 
the floor with bright patdies till it resembles a«pieco of calico. 
There are two windows in the apartment, one of them filled up 
with turf and stones, the other occupied by an old unglazod frame. 
The fire is pbecd a^inst the rough unplastered gable, into which 
we have stuck a pin for suspending our pot over it, the smoke 
finding its wav ont through the holes of the roof and the windows. 
Onr meal-sack hangs by a rope from one of the rafters, at the 
height of a map’s he^ from the floor—our only means of preserving 
it from our thievish cohabitants the tats. As for our furniture, 

' it is altogether admirable. The two larra stones are the steadiest 
seats 1 ever sat on, though perhaps a little ponderous when we 
have occasion to shift them; and the bed, which, pray observe, is 
perfectly uniqua It is formed of a pair of the minister's harrows 
with the spikes turned down, and covered with an old door and a 
bunch of straw. And as fur culinaiy utensils, yonder is a \vqodon 
cogf and here a pot. We are a little extravagant, to be suit**."!, 
o'Ur household expenses, for times are somewhat hard; but, mcnl' 
and salt and every other item included, none of us have yet cx- * 
ceeded half-a-crown per week. You may now boast, like a true 
scholar who looks only at the past, of Diogenes and his tub, and 
the comforts of philosophy." 

It is owing, 1 believe, to this contentedness with their work, 
this feeling that there is no shame in honest labour, that »Scotcli- 
nien rise so much more rapidly than Englishmen. While a young 
Englishman—I speak, oi course, of the middle class—w.sits, 
Micawber-like^ for “ something to turn up," something which will 
not disgrace him socially in the eyes of himself and his equals, the 
young Scotchman takes whatever comes to hand, and ^oes his 
best with it, and makes the most of it, and goes on from step to 
step, gaining experience and knowledge of the world, and proving 
himself worthy of confidence and ofdietter things. He is moving 
forward while the Englishmim stands still. He will begin, if 
need be, at the lowest rung of the ladder, and think it no shame if 
his friends see him there; will think it an infinitely deeper and 
more lasting shame to be seen doing nothing. And, whatever die 
work, he does it thoroughly, and without an^ pretence of setting 
himself above it; throws his heart into it, os if^t were the 
particular work he was most anxious to unclertakA The great 


Englishman’s superiority ...... 

^n repute and competency perhaps, an(^the satisfaction that 
ues in all work honestly done, as a wood-carver, a moulder, a 
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bookbindw, a shipwright; but he thinks it more genteel to 
slave as a derk upon two pounds a week or less, and slaves accord¬ 
ingly ; not only his body, but his mind; for the monotony of copy¬ 
ing letters and adding up fibres tells surely if slowly on a man’s 
intdlectual energies, and takes all that is good and genuine out of 
them. The lowssstimation placed upon skilled manual labour in a 
country which owes so much to its industrial resources has always 
puzzled me. Why should a la^^r’s derk or a merchant’s clerk 
think himself “ above ” an engineer 7 As a ■matter of fact, the 
“ head-work ” of the latter is more difficult than that of the former, 
and demands greater power of thought. ,Why is it more “ respect¬ 
able^ to stain your hands with ink ^n to bronze them with usage 
of hammer and chisel 1 It m^ be argued that the clprk’s assodates 
will be of a different dass. Granted; but will they be young men 
of purer morality and higher capacity 7 I doubt it. Ulie music- 
hall audiences are to a large extent composed of clerks and their 
friends, and, if we may judge from the entertainment provided for 
them and applauded by them, their intelligence must be of a suffi¬ 
ciently low order. You will meet in engineers’ workshops and 
8im^,arenas of skilled labour with more knowledge, culture, and 
^jUvlity than in the mnjurity of counting-houses and lawyers' 
offices, and you will find there a greater desire to live worthily and 
etrive honourably. I venture, therefore, to advise my younger 
readers to take the work that lies nearest to their hands, always 
provided it be work which they may reasonably calculate on doing 
efficiently; and, whatever it oe^ to ennoble it by their diligence 
and taste and skill. When a nobleman of France complained to 
the ^rant Duke of Orlews of the disgrace that would be inflicted 
on his family by the hanging of a kinsman condemned for a brutal 
murder, the Regent replied The crime, and not the punish¬ 
ment, is the shame.” And so, believe me, it is not the work that 
degrades, but the spirit in which it is executed. Shopman^ clerk,' 
or artis^^ it lies in your own power to dignify your callmg by 

plain living and hien thinking; ” acoepting it cheerfully as your 
proper,, vocation, and caring nothing for the light in which the 
world regards it; caring only that you shall do your duty in it, and 
so give peace and contentment to your conscience, while silently 
fitting yourself, by the assiduous pursuit of knowledge to strike 
into another and loftier path when the opportunity is clearly pre^ 
sented to you. 

Into your business relations it were well that yon should also 
introduce a ^iint of Urhaniiif: that you should carry into them that 
courtesy, thosb fine and mnial manners, which I am supposixm ypu 
to cultivate at home and in society. How much more eosify the 
wheda ef life would move if we all of us agreed to do what we 
'could to, leimn their friction, to clear out of the way every obstado 
to the mking of the laaehmety I And business will be despatched 
ipceater pleasantness and facility if those concerned in its 
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various operations would make use of the “oil of politeness.” A 
man may be a clerk or an artisan and yet a ^ntlemaii, exhibiting 
in his relations towards his associates, his employer^ all with whom 
he comes in contact, those graces of manner which BpriM from 
a cultivated mind and a generous heart The great ^rl off 
Chatham, in writing to his son, the future statesman, speaks ofj 
politeness as “ benevolence in trines,” br “ the preference of others' 
to ourselves in little, daily, hourly occurrences in the commerce of, 
life." This is just tjie politeness that would lend a new interest' 
and charm to a young man’s week-day avocations. In the office 
or the workshoD his examule would Quickly tell, and many disnutas. 


attention—by Babit it grows easy and* natural to us—to the little 
•wants of those we are with, by wnicli we either prevent or remove 
them. Bowing, ceremonious formal compliments, stiff civilities, 
will never be politeness; that must be easy, natural, unstudied, • 
manly, nobla And what will give this but a mind benevolent' 
and perpetually attentive to exert that amiable ^disposition in 
trifles towards all you converse and live with ?" Everybody grate- 
fully feels and acknowledges the charm of urbanity. I was'opce 
ill a Government office where a poor delicate woman was waiting 
for some routine business to be transacted. She had apparently , 
walked a considerable distance, and there was that about nor face 
and figure which painfully sug^ted bitter experiences of pover^. 
She stood and waited, pale, weary, and exhausted, while the clerks 
reclined on comfortable chairs, and, after the manner of young 
officials, showed no disposition to expedite the matter in which she 
Wtos interested. Neither chair nor stool^ for the^ convenience of 
strangers was visible, and I was debating in my mind how 1 could 
come to her assistance^ when one of the yoimgest c erks suddenly 
rose, and, with something like a blush, emried hu cliair across the 
room to a point near the fire, and courteously invited the poor lady 
to avail herself of it Then he returned to his desk. Bis com¬ 


panions, I observed, showed*a disposition to applaud him. having' 
the sense to admire a courteous action though not the readiifbss to 

S erform one; and I was struck by die eammess they all at once 
isplayed to attend to the business diQy had previously treated 
wiUi so much indifferenca Sudi is the influence of good manners! 
A story went the round of the papers recently to the effect that 
a station-master (1 think) or railway-porter received a most un¬ 
expected legacy, a very large amount, from an old ladgr who, some 
yeois before, he had chanced to gratify by some small^ct of polite¬ 
ness. I do not advise my readers to look for any such reward. 
Let it be enough for them to emoy the pleasure that lies in every 
tpnch and stroke of courtesy, the pleasure that naturally flows . 
from the performance of a kindly action pr the utteronk of a 
kindly word. 1 will not say with Emenon that “1 could better 
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eat with one who did not respect the truth or the laws than with a 
slovenly and unpresentable person: ” but I will admit that fine 
I manners m^e citizenship and trutn much more attiactiva The 
I good and bad of manners has been defined as that which helps 
' or hinders fellowship. As fellowship facilitates the working of 
business relations, we^ may see, then, the practical importance of 
urbanitv in the counting-house and the woreroom, tlie office and 
the workshop. 
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IB H^NKY TAYLOR is right, I think, in his sugges¬ 
tion, which, indeed, is not a novel one, that hunulity 
is the true mother and nurse of independence; and i 
that pride, which is so often supposed to stand t<)|, 
it in that relation, is, in reality, the stepmother, by, 
wlium is wrought— noutrealihus oaf ^its ruin and very destruc¬ 
tion. Rut whether ho bo correct in his genealogy or nut, 1 snin 
pose that most people will be of opinion that a certain inde¬ 
pendence of character is essential to the work of sclf-ctiltiire. 
There may bo in it a mixture both of pride and humility, or it 
may spring from humility alone, but no man who seeks to live , 
w’oi-thily can dispense with the quality that makes him self-relmiit, 

' totm m »€ ipso^ that teaches and strengthens him to stand upon his 
feet. It is very desirable that a young man should always re¬ 
member how little he knows, how far below his own standard he 
inevitably falls, how greatly liis desires and aspimtioiis exceed his 
nttaiiinients; should always remember the reverence duo to his 
elders and suiieriors, and the couitesy due to his equals and iii- 
forioi's. for so much is necessary to self-respect.^ It is well for him 
to bear m mind tlie saying of Jeremy Taylor, that all the world, 
all that \vc are and all that we have, our bodies and our souls, our 
actions and our suffcniigs, our conditions at home, our lacciueiits 
abroad, our many sins and our seldom virtues, are so muny argu¬ 
ments to make our souls dwell low m the deep valley of uumihty. 
Humility, however, must not be confounded with that humbleness 
winch leads a man to depend almost helplessly on the opinions of 
otlicra. which cripples his will and deadens his perceptions, which 
liolds Jiim back when ho should move foiward, and prevents him 
from arriving at any prompt or opportune decision. The oft-quoted 
lines of the Elizabethan poet contain a truth which disciple 
of Bolf-culture must take as his watchword in the battle of hfe .— 

**Han is his own star, and the Bonl that cui - 
Bender an honeat and a perfect man, 

Commande idl light, all influence, all fate,— - 
Nothing to him falla early or toojate. 

Our acta our judgmenti ar^ or good or ill, 

Our fatal chadows that walk by us itiU.'*' 





'SWJir NOT tN spirit'' 



Hamlet muatiangwer for himself; Horatio cannot answer for him. 
By himself he must confront his visitor from the " other vorld; ” 
no friend, however loyaJ^ can bear his responsibility or work out 
his mission. We may listen with due deference to the voice of 
experience, and accept with gratitude the counsels or monitions' 
of wisdom; bi^' as it is by our actions that we must stand or fall, 
we must strenuously maintain our independence of thought ana 
judgment. The youth who always looks down will never look 
up; and though looking down will keep ua within the track, it 
will not show us where that track leads. Independence of spirit 
does ,not mean churlishness of manner or arrogance of temper. 
George Herbert has described it exactly 

Ktch thj behaTumr low, thy projeoti high,* 

So Bhut thou humble and magnnnimoua be. 

Sink not in apirit; who aimeth at the Bky 
ShootB higher much than he th%t means a tree.**- 


A Homan politician, when captured by traitors, was tauntingly 
askedWherois thv stroimhold now ? ” Placing his hand upon 
his heart, he answeredHere! ” And this must be the strong- 
hojd of every seeker after knowledge. • I am sure that no go^ 
work in the way of self-culture will be done by young men who 
accustom themselves to lean upon others, who are always finding 
new leaders, and professing tnemselves disciples of new Gama¬ 
liels. They must learn to think their own thoughts, to form tlicir 
own opinions valuing authority justly^ but not submitting to it 
slavishly. Much of the popularity which to this day clings about 
Dr. Johnson, and renders him so familiar a figure in ourliteratine, 
is due to his sturdy independence, the bold self-reliant manliness 
of his character: one must often feel, when studying the life 

of his fi^nd and contemporary. Goldsmith, that it was the want 
of this independence, this manliness, which involved him in con¬ 
tinual suffering and hurried him to a premature j;rave. " Every 
one,” wfites Thierry, the historian, “ can make his own destiuy,^ 
eapsiT one employ his life nobly. This is what 1 have done, and 
wwifdo aj^n if I had to re^mmence mv career: 1 would choose'< 
thtt which nos brought me where I am.’V Call it independence, 
self-relianqe, self-help, what you Will; the spirit 1 speak of is that 
which distiniraishes the man from the slave. It is the spirit which 
made Oolumbus the discoverer of tiie New World; Luther tho 
author of the German Heformation. It is the spirit that glowed 
in the A lleforiAer's heart when he replied to the messenger 
who half-wamed, half-threatened him not to visit Worms“ Go, 
te)I thy mastev that were there as many devils in Worms as 
wre are tiles upon its roofs, I would enter it.” It is the spirit 
mt emboldened iEschyhis, in the confidence of genius, to say of 
his tragedy," The Seven against Thebes,” that he who oelield it 
pauA needs become a heia It is the spirit that strengthens a 
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man to live laborious days and bear the* storms of poverty 
order that he may gain some small portion at least of the ampm 
treasures ol kiiowledga it is the spirit that nerves jn to resi$ 
temptation, to trample it under our feet to repel the wicked sug¬ 
gestion, to love and defend the pura It is the spirit that in the 
wor^hop keeps a young man temperate and tni& in spite of the 
example and solicitations of men who, having forlmted their own 
self-respect, are intent upon drag^ng others down into the same 
slough of despond. - Jt is the spirit that ennobled the loneliness 
of the great Beethoven, and found ezpremion in his favourite 
saying:—The barriers are not erected which can say to aspiring 
I talents and industry, * Th<ka far and no farther.’ ” It is the spirit 
which has raised the poor out of their poverty and the ignorant 
out of their abdbement. which has opeaea up a career to industry 
and dilimnce. It is the spirit which makes eloquent the maxim 
engraved on the old warriors sword:—“ A way I will find or will 
‘ in^o.” It is the spirit wliich fired Clive, ignoring the advice of 
his lieutenants, to throw his handful of Europeans and Sepoys 
against the hosts ol the Bengalis and win the olattle of Pla&ey. 

It is the spirit which animat^ Fahssy the potter in hu lon^ and 
painful search for the secret of the enamelled ware. It is Ijie 
spirit which lilts a man above the common herd, gives him a pur¬ 
pose and ail aim in life, and constitutes him a centra of wholesome 
and elevating influences; os was said of Sir Philip Sidney, that 
“ his wit and understanding leant upon his heart, to make himself 
and others, not in word or opinion, but in life and action, good 
and great." It is the spirit that confirmed the euer^ of Scott 
when, in his middle age, he refused the assistance of his friends 
towards the reduction of his crushing liabilities, and sat down, 
with no other help than his genius ana his courage, to clear them 
by Ills own exertions. Says Ucorge Wither 

1“ Whether thralldd or exiled, 

I Whether poor or nch thou be, 

, Whether praised or reviled, 

J Xot a rush it is to thee: 

/ This nor that thy rest dfth win thee, 

( Bat the mind that is withm thee."-. 

■9 

These lines breathe the tnie spirit ot iudepeudenoe, which is, 
indeed, to be a moral and intellectual power^ unfettered by cir¬ 
cumstances and disregardful of matei'inl conditions. < /The young 
student who does his work thoroughly and honestly, wAfRl^ hut 
mind with the contemplation of wise thoughts and nAble actions, 
who is conscious of aspirations alter an ideal truth and beauty, 
who hdps as best he can to diminish the vast mass of human 
Buff grinj^ who struggles persistently towasds the light, who nobly 
scoiitk' tub sohcitatious of worldly pleasure) who holds hipself 
•free to weigh the worth of eveiytwig that» set before him, who 
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clierisbes in his heart a deep reverence for woman, who strives 
after knowledge and wisdom with a ceaseless endeavour, and 
who, knowing God, daily lifts up hands of prayer both for himself 
and those who call him friend, ne it is whom 1 would call inde¬ 
pendent. He can go his way, leaning on no man’s arm, borrowing 

staff or crutch from none, and 

c * ' 

Aoting the lav ho Iwes by without fear!” 

I have somewhere read that every one ough( to study in a triple 
book: in the book of Creation, that he may find God; in the 
' book of Conscience, that he may know himself; in the book of 
^rii^tuTO, that he may love his neighbcurs. It is by so studying 
that he* will develop that noble spint of independence which is a 
man’s best hope and faith and consolation. • 

But if it be well for a yoimg man to preserve his independence, 
it IS better that he should always and in all cifcuinstances prove 
himself chivalrous. I Want to see him defying wrong and resist¬ 
ing oppression; I want to see him thinking of others rather than 
himself; 1 want to see him brave in the presence of moral as 
well as of physical danger; 1 want to see him possessed with the 
B[drit of Self-Sacrifice. Not long ago 1 come upon a story, a true 
story, which moved me iUmost to tears. “Bill the Banker” was u 
pour navvy, whose work, when he was engaged in the construction 
of railway embankments, lay amongst the “tip ” wamona At the 
time to which my narrative refers, he was “ tip-nian^over a shaft 
in one of the many tunnels found necessary on the Manchester 
and Leeds Bailway. This shaft was about two hundred feet 
deep, with sides and bottom of solid rock. His duty was to raise 
the trucks filled below, and run them to the top, returning them 
empty to his mates at oottom. If a chain broke away, or a great 
boulder sli])ped off a truck. Bill had to ^out, “ Waur out [” and 
the miners below crept farther into their “ drives^” allowing the 
dangerous article to come down harmlessly. One unhapiiy d.ay, 
Bill’s *ioot slijiped hoitele.ssly, and he knew that ho must be 
hurled from side to side of the narrow shaft, untd he lay, h 
crushed tAtnff, at the bottom. But liis mates 7 If he screamed, 
the unusual noise would cah them all out together to ascertain 
tlie cause. Never losing his pr^ence of mind, he gave the 
usual signal with an unfaltering voice, “ Waur out below! ” And 
his mates heard in their safe retreat the dreadful thud, thud, and 
final crash of this true hero’s mangled remains. “Bill the 
Banket)"^ my mind, was as tnily a model of chivalry as the 
most famous knight who ever set lance in rest or shook hfs 
plumes in the stress of battle. That noble cofatempt for self, 
that generous thought for others which he so finely exemplified,. 
lies at the bottom of real chivalry. We may have no oppor- 
tuni^ of ezhibitipg it on so terribly grand a scale os he i^id; but We 
can kever lock occasions for its exercise at home, or in society, or 
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in our work-day avocations, if its impulse throb in our heart. 
Take another illustration of the way in which it shows itself from 
the annals of the Knights of St. Jonn. At one time during their 
residence in Bhodes, the island was infested by a monster—it is 
not now known whether it was some huge crocodile or python— 
which had made many victims. Several knights Jiad attempted 
Its destruction, but as all had perished, the Grand Master com¬ 
manded that the grisly creature should be let alone. To one 
young knight this osder was very grievous, &s he longed to kill 
the monster which had caused the loss of so many lives, and 
hoped thereb]^ to gain great favour. So secretly he made a model 
of it, and trained two yohng mastiffs to fly at the belly, which 
was known to be unprotected by scales, while he mounted his 
war-horse and accustomed it to the sight of the strange and laidly 
foe. His preparations completed, he rode out towards the haunt 
of the dragon, and when it made its appearance, set his brave 
dogs upon it to divert its attention, and ^er a desperate struggle 
smote it in the undefended parts and killed it. As soon as his 
victory was known, the peojdo of Rhodes went forth to do him 
honour, and conducted nim in triumph to the Grand Master’s 
palace. But there his reception was of the coldest. The Grand 
Master, turning upon him a grave brow and stem eye, demanded 
of him what was the first duty of a Christian knight. Helim, 
with his cheek aflmne, murmured, “Obedience.” The Grand 
Master proceeded to do justice to the admirable courage of liis 
achievement, but declared that by disobeying his command he 
had bred a deadlier foe than his nand had killed—the spirit of 
contumacy and disorder. This story is the theme of a ballad by 
Schiller. 


Thus, then, we perceive that, besides self-sacrifice, chivalry in¬ 
volves Obedience; and of all the virtues, this, perhaps, is the one 
that youth finds it most irksome to cultivate. It is so natural for 
us to wish for our own way, and to believe that our own way is 
the best; and the temptation is particularlv strong when,^n our 
first joy and rapture at the acquisition of knowledge, we fml to 
. see how little we realfy know, and ttink ourselv^ for a time, 
infinitely wiser than those about or above us, carryi^ our heads 
aloft in all the intoxication of*vamty. The illusion does not 
last long, perhaps; and sometimes we are wakened from it rudelv 
and painfully. And therefore the lesson should be early learned, 
that the crown is only for him who first bears the cro ss, th at he. 
who hopes to wield command must first practise to The ' 

revolt against authority in which some young studenta so eagerly 
join is too often basra on inadequate grounds, and eventually 
coven the insurgents with the opprobrium of defeat. In science 
and art, as in religion and morals, it is tiue wisdom to bear con- 
ten^ly-the part of the patient inquirer and humble student, 
until accumulated knowled^ and thought, and experience give us 

D 
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the ri^t to question conclasions which we desire to be answered, 
and to T^ect theories which do not appear warranted by facts. 
The indej)Qndence of whioh 1 have previously spoken u com¬ 
patible with this reasonable and prudent submission. The soldier 
I who breaks his oath of allegiance we do not caU independent, but 
nutinous. Nor does a man sign away his individual liberty, his 
fieedom of action and will, because he undertakes to pay a due 
regard-to established order. 

I Chivalrousness necessarily reckons Couram amo^ its elements; 
' not simply that physical bravery which most men inheri^—which, 
indeed, seems a constitutional qualification,—but that liigher and 
purer lonn which we distinguish as ifoim Courage, “the holy 
and humble elevation of the neart,”^ as St. Bernard, calls it. In 
the daily work of life this <sourage is often severely tried. It is 
BO much easier at times to say the thing that is pleasant than that 
which is true: so much easier to excuse ourselves for negleotii^ a 
duty riian to discharge it; so much easier to yield to a temptation 
than to resist it. How frequently we can find a plausible reason 
for advancing ourselves at the expense of our neighbour! We 
can accuse him of want of energy, of not knowing his business, of 
indifference to his own interests; never reproaching ourselves for 
greed, and injustice, and inordinate ambition. No; it is not every 
Turner who will darken his own picture that' it may not take the 
light out of Lawrence’^. The moral courage that will do right 
for the sake of right is a rarer virtue than we are apt to suppose. 
It means patience under wrong, self-control under provocation, 
calmness in adversity, and moderation in prosperity. Alas I how 
often a craven fear of “ what will Mrs. Orundy say 1 what will 
the world think 9 ” paralyses the arm that should be raised in 
defence of the weak and oppressed, in vindication of truth and 
generosity, to strike down a falsehood or a calumny. And so, 
too, the fear of “ what will Mrs. Grundy say ” often proves fatal 
to men of good intentions and high aspirations, who have not the 
stren^ of character to hold their own among an aggressive and 
boastful crowd. To reject the counsel of the wise amT^erienced 
is a fiilly: but it is a still greater follv to be haunted by a dread 
qf the world’s laughter or reproach. A great deal of talent, as well 
as a great deal of virtue, is dailydost for want of a little courage 
of the right sort Every dav, as Sydney Smith says^ sends to 
their graves a number of ooscure men, who have lingered in 
obscunty only because their timidity hu prevented them from 
makin^SRfirrt effort; wha could they have been persuaded to 
begin, would in all probability have advanced no inconsiderable 
distanoe in the career of fame, and benefited their fellows by 
the exertions which benefited themselves. “ The fact is,” he con¬ 
tinues, “that to do anything in this world worth doing, we must not 
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coaiage, which is strongest always in the hoar of darkness and 
apparent defeat, that we owe the accomplishment of every great 
reform which has made mankind happier and wiser, eyery inven¬ 
tion, every discovery, every distinct onward movement m we path 
of progress. For, at the outset, every reform is necessarily opposed 
to tlie natural instincts of men, to tneir sense of the comfoil; and 
convenience of repose, their consciousness of the possible dangers 
and difficulties of action; and hence he who urges it must werk in 
solitariness and in the face of determined oppositioiL of ten without 
the encouragement of a cheering or grateful word. When Stephen 
would preach the gospel of glad tidings, the mob stone him I 
/Morm courage is the stay and strength of the world’s martyrs, 
the secret inspiiution which enables them to reject wealth ana 
honours and aj^lause for conscience’ iake; to endure the cruel 
rack, the chill solitude of the dungeon, and the sharp agony of the 
hre, for a cause which the majority of men deride as visionary or 
condemn as iniquitous.' I do not think it is difficult for a man to 
comport himself with fair repute on the battlefield, when his 
veins glow with the blood fever, and the contagious enthusiasm 
of thousands animated with a common purpose inspires^him; 
but the struggle comes when the victim of oppression, after weqlcs 
or months of suffering, stands surrounded by hostile faces, and u 
promised liberty and life instead of the rads and the scaffold if ho 
will recant what authority assures him is a deadly error. A few 
words, apparently meaning so little, and he may be free ! Then ' 
is the hour of tnal, which, if a man endure unshrinkingly, I call 
' him a true hero; and if this most noble and exalted form of 
courage could be carried into all the transactions of commonplace . 
life, as it would be if men loved truth and justice for their own • 
sakes, how much happier wore the world, and how much purer I 1 
What is wanted for the regeneration of society is that moral; 
courage which shrinks from even the appearance of evil, which 
unflinchingly sets aside all shams, pretences, and unrealities; the 
moral coura^ which dares to act up to the teaching and LAmbly , 
to imitate the life of Jesus Christ; which will cultivate chastity, 
and truthfulness, and generosity, and brotherly love. Is thi^ sub¬ 
lime form of self-deni^ and self-cdbtent impossible) Yes, to . 
the weak and selfish, who from their youth upwards have fought 
no fight against temptation, have yielded to the lowest motives, 
and conceived no lofty purpose; who listen to the voice of society . 
rather than to the impulse of conscience; who have become 
incapable, from long habit, of raising their thoi^hts.^dhsve the 
petty objects and idols of the world to all such it ht impossible. 
Not for them that 1 

" One great aim, like a gaiding etar above, 

'Whioh taaka itrength, wiadom, atatdineM, to lift 
Their manhood to the height that takei^m pma.” 

—Bbownivo. 
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To the drinker, the gambles the iiHer, the lewd, the irreverent^ 
the faJae, the boastfin, the dishonest, the hiznrious, it is impos¬ 
sible. But if difficult^ it is impossible to those who, with 
earnest prayer, follow in Christ’s footsteps, and strive after truth 
with eager soul, and nobly wrestle with temptation; who hold no 
parley with unmanly fears, but face “a thousaud dangers” at .the 
call of duty, and, trusting in God, surmount them. 

Geofge Stephenson, <mserving that miners required a lamp 
which, while supplying sufficient light for itheir difficult work, 
might be relied upon not to ignite the inflammable gas or “ fire- 
I dam]>” that invariably accumulates in the loss ventilated parts of 
the pit, succeeded, as he believed, in constructing one to answer 
both purposes. Before it could be generally used it was indispeO' 
sable that its merits shoulckbe test^ Accordingly, accompanied 
by his son Robert and two friends named Wood and Moouie, he 
proceeded to Killingworth Colliery. Midnight was close at hand 
when they reached the pit and descended the shaft ; quietly thev 
advanced, as if doing the most ordinary thing in the world, 
towards the foulest gmlery, whore the explosive gas issued from 
! a “ blqwer ” in the roof witli a loud hiss like a jot of steam There 
a partition had been raised so as to concentrate the foul air, with ' 
its possibilities of ruin and death, in one particular spot. Moodie 
cautiously stepped forward, examined that spot, and returned 
with the announcement that if a light were introduced an explo¬ 
sion must immediately take place. He added a warning as to the 
terrible danger to themselves and the iiit if, haply, the gas caught 
fire. Stephenson’s resolution was not shaken; bidding his com¬ 
panions provide for their own safety, he proceeded towards the 
inflammable peril with unassuming heroism. Less and less dis¬ 
tinct fluttered the tiny ray of the lamp of safety as its courageous 
bearer penetrated into the depths of tlie mine He was moving 
forward, perhaps to death, and to failure, which w'as w'orse than 
death * but his heart did not quail nor his hand tremble. On 
arriving at the place of danger, he thrust his lamp into the full 
rush of the eirolosive gas and calmly awaited the issue. At first 
the frame of the lamp increased; then it wavered, it waned, and 
gradually expired. The foul air made no further sign; the dying 
out of the flame was the indicatkfli of its presence: there was no 
explosion. It was evident that Stephenson had discovered a 
secure means of lighting up a mine wiwout endangering the safety 
of th ose wo rking in it. But the point to which 1 desire to draw 
the reiMi attention is the moral courage which Stephenson 
exhibited wben alone, and, lamp in hand, he confronted the dan- 
gerotu blast Look, too, at tub life-work of Girolamo Savonarola, 

* the g^t Florentine monk, who may justly be considered the* 

’ most illustrious of the o reformers before the Reformation.” His 
labom at Florence <were as noble as they were luduous. With 
eitnEordinaiy eloquence, and not less extraordinary courage, hq 
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exposed the abuses and corruptions which were preying upon the 
vitality of the Roman Church. With unflincning truthfulness 
and unsparing seventy he denounced the sensual pleasures and 
luxurious indolence of the age. So powerful was the effect of 
Ins oratory that Lorenzo de Medicis eararly endeavoured to obtain 
its support, but Savonarola was not to oe ciyolod iirom the path of 
duty. • Ill the discharge of his mission he poured out his censures 
upon the vices of all classes, sparing neither the clergy nor the 
Papal court. To what a height of moral courage must he have 
raised himself before he undertook and carried on an enterprise 
so difficult and so dangerous ! If he would but have spared the 
wealthy and powerful, helnight have accumulated riches, honours, 
intluenco, andjiavo risen to an eminent position in the Kunusli 
hierarchy. So on the one side he*was tempted by the most 
ilattering bribes, on the other assailed by the sternest menaces. 
Neither bribe nor menace shook his resolve, but in a spint of 
Christian chivalry he went forward to the end. And what was 
that endl Abandoned by the very people in whose cause he hod 
striven, the seignory of Florence paying into the hands of the 
Papal conclave, he was arrested, imprisoned, tortured, condemned 
as a heretic, and sentenced to be first strangled and then burned. 
You will find a striking picture of the last tragic scene in the 
“Romola” of George Eliot, who, houever, fails, I think, to do 
full justice to the moral courage of the great reformer, llefore ho 
quitted his cell on his death day. May the 23 d, 1498 , ho prayed 
fervently and received the Holy Eucharist. To his confessor he 
said“ Fray for me, and tell my friends not to be discouraged, but 
to continue steadfast in my doctrine and to live in peace.” After 
he had ascended the scaffold the Bishop of Pa^gnotti stripped 
him of his Dominican garb, and proclaimed that ne separatea liini 
from the Church militant “ From the Church militant, yes,” said 
ijavonarola calmly, “ but not from the Church triumphant.” In a 
few minutes all was over. He died, and his ashes were ^st into 
the Arno; but the memory is still green of his noble lii^ a life 
spent in struggling against wrong and in seeking to raise i^eii to 
the highest deeds of which they are ^pablo. 

Bitter os were the experiences of Savonarola, he had at least the 
devotion of true friends to siipjfort him and the applause of thou¬ 
sands to cheer and inspire him. What he did was done on a public 
stage in the presence of the worl<l| whence results a conscious¬ 
ness of sympathy which acts upoii the enthusiast like light upon 
a planter But, as Kenelm Digby says, “ in the little wOflu uf man's j 
soul the most saintly spirits are often existing” in thbse who have 
nover in any \ray distinguished themselves, never broken tlicir 
silence, never come out of their solitude, to be the theme of the 
world’s talk; men “ who have led an inteiior angelic life, having ' 
borne their secret unseen, like the young hi/ in a sequester^ Vale 
on the banks of a limpid stream.” v^et who will lavish theif^raise 
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upon BuocoBsful soldi^, red idth the blood of battle, or famona 
Btateemen, who have wrought out their policy at the coat of the 
UberW and happineaa of ^ferior racea; the atodent^ the lover of 
knowledge, may well reaerve hia special commendation for that 
moral courage which ^prevails over the sorrows and anxieties of 
the world, oveq> calumny and detraction, over povertv and want; 
the latter one of the sharpest trials that can befall the ambitioiw 
BcholajT. If we contrast tne abundant educational appliances oC 
the present day with the lack of all utilities and the numerous 
restrictions which hampered the medimval students, we cannot 
but admire and be astonished at the colossal work they accom¬ 
plished. Physical bravery mav readily %nove a man to march for¬ 
ward steadily to the month of the hostile cannoui^; he is fired by 
the example of his fellowt^ by the hope of revenge, victory, or 
plunder; out a far loftier impulse is neraed to endure the pressure 
of cold and hunger, the contumely of the arrogant, the indifference 
of the rich, while labouring alone and unknown to cultivate the 
mind and master the secrets of wisdom.^ Even in learned GeiV 
many, prior to the Beformatioii, a school was a place of punisfif- 
^ ment rather than of education. It was always the worst house & 
the town: the walls and floors were filthy; wind, rain, and snow 
boat in through the doorways and unglazed window imaces; the 
children were covered with vermin and half-naked. So few the 
books, that frequently the scholar had to write out a copy for his 
own use. The Latin was monkish and barbarous; the grammar a 
mass of dry rules and barren subtleties; the teacher oft^ a worth¬ 
less impostor. System there was none; it was “a scramble for 
learning," in which only the resolute could hope to gain anything. 
A lad was often twenty years old before he understood his gram¬ 
mar or could speak a word or two of such Latin as was then in 
vogue. The elder boys, or tyrannised over the younger, 

or S^vUzenr-^iL elaborate, and, we are told, a cruel system of fag¬ 
ging. A Bacchant would have three or four boys, who begged and 
stole ffir him, though their own hunger was frequently so keen 
that Ijbiey would dispute with the dogs the luxury of a bone. The 
Bacchant claimed all their clings, and compelled them to give 
up even what they had received for their private use. “ Singing 
1 Ax/iV8 and whimpering *false stories to the tradesmen’s 

wives; thieving, if there was a chance; sleeping in the winter on 
the school hearth and in summer in the churchyard, 'like pigs in 
I straw:'Acting at mass; chanting the rcjponsoria/ frozen in the 
cold cDflfrabs tul they were crippled; trying to get by heart a 
clumsy Latin sratax; and wandering: vagabond-like, from school 
to school, would sum im the life of thousands.” A vivid light is 
thrown upon this concution of ^ things by one Thomas Platter, a 
Swiss from the valley of the Wispi ^o eventually became rector 
of che grammar-schoel at Basel in Dresden, he says, there was 
not m good school, and the rooms for strange scholars were thick 
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with vermin, so that at night they might he heard crawling in the 
straw. The city of Breslau, he continues, had seven parish^ and 
each had^ its school. No scholar of one parish d^red sing in 
another; if he did, the cry of Ad idem,. Ad idem^ was raised, and. 
the Schutzen assembled and fought. It was said that there were \ 
thousands of Bacchanten and S^utzen living unon alms; and it 
is also said that some of the Bacchanten, who were twenty or 
thirty years old or more, were still support by their Schutzen. 
Yet, in spite of cogditions so dispiritum and uuavourable, men 
arose who kept alight the^ lamp of knowlrage, inextinguishable as 
' Vosta’s fire, and handed it down to a more fortunate generation; 
men whose moral counge the student cannot fail to esteem 
worthier of eulogium than the gallant^ of the knights or men- 
at-arms, their contemporaries, who irode blithely into “ a plump 
of spears ” for love or fame or greed of conquest It was their 
high moral courage that supported them through all tiie bitterness'. 
of their lifelong struji^gle t^cr light It may be they were nut 
unconscious of the dimity of the work they were doing; but it 
was chiefly from a disinterested love of knowledge they were in¬ 
duced to maintain the heroic effort; and so, uncomplaining and 
unresting, they pressed forward daily on their rugged and laborious 
path. 

Will the student of this more favoured generation lead a less 
worthy life ? Will he confess himself inferior in elevation of pur¬ 
pose and desire of wisdom to the poor scholars of mediaeval Ger¬ 
many ? ** Hie first thing to be attended to,” says Professor Blackie, 
*‘is to have it distinctly and e^licitly j^vm into the soul that there 
is only one thing that can give significance and dignity to human 
life—namely, virtuous eneiigy; and that this energy is attainable 
only by energising.” By virtuous energy I understand the Pro¬ 
fessor to mean in reality moral courage. If you imamne you are 
to be much helped by books, and reasons, and spec^tions, and 
I learned disputations in this matter, you are altogether mistaken. 

/ “ Books ana discourses may indeed awaken and arouse 70 U, and 
: perhaps hold up the sign of a wise finger-posl; to prevent you from 
going astray at the first start, but cannot move you h single 
step on the road; it is your le^ only that con perform the journey: 
it IS altogether a matter of ^oing.. Finger-posts are very well 
when you find them; but the sooner you can learn to do without 
them the better: for you will not travel long, depend upon it, 
before you come into regions of moor^ and mist,^ ana bog, and far 
waste solitudes; and woe be to the wayfarer in r''.-t?h«ase who 
has taught himself to travel only by finger-posts and milestones! 
You must have a compass of sure direction in your own soul, or 
you may be forced to depend for your salvation on some random 
. saviour, who is only a litUe less bewil<}ered than yourself. Gird ' 
up your loins, therefore and prove the all-important truth, timt as 
you have to walk only by waUcing, to leap by leaping, auMo fence 
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, by fencing, so you can*leani to live nobly only by acting nobly on 
eyei^ Mcasion that presents itself.” ''Cultivate your moru courage, 
discipline both heart and intellect: be prompt and firm in resolu¬ 
tion. You have made (at least Ihoiie so), you have made your 
choice; you will not live a life of the earth, earthy, a life oi the 
senses, sensuaL but a life of exalted intention and heroic motive; 
and, therefore, you will often require when temptation besets you 
or depression, or you are surrounded with hostile influences, to full 
back upon the stronghold of your conscience and your will. Do 
I not give way one in^; when a soldier climbs the breach, he goes 
j forward and conquers or retires and perishes. So long as the 
dykes of Holland maintain a steady frouL safe are the lowlands 
which th^y shelter and protect; but let the tiniest rift be made, 
and the sea, oozing in at fiqit with imperceptible orops, will soon 
widen it into a chasm, burst through iii a flood of water, and lay 
evei^hing in ruin. Keep ever before you, then, a standaixl of ideal 
truth and purity, to which, by an effort of mor^ dynamics, your 
ospirations and feelings may ascend. “ For men on earth," says 
Scniller, “ remains only the choice between the pleasures of sense 
and the peace of the souL To attain the peace of the soul on 
earth, to make the life here approach the divine life, to be free in 
this kingdom of deatk, taste not the fruit of the eartL The eye 
may dehght in its outward beauty, but the short-lived pleasures 
of enjoyment are speedily revenged by the flight of timg. Matter 
alone is subject to vicissitude; but the Ideal, the invisible type of 
the good and the beautiful, walks above the earth in meadows' 
of light, divine with the divinity, the playmate of blest natures.. 
Would you soar aloft on her wings ? Cast away the ea^ly, and flee 
from this narrow gloomy life into the kingdom of the ideu There 
alone is to be found that image of God in which man was created,, 
the ideal type of manhood living in eternal youth, free from all the' 
impurities of earth, illuminated oy the pure rays of absolute per-j 
fection, like the silent phantoms of life who are walking in their; 
radiances by the Stygian stream in the Elysian fields, before theyi 
step down to this earth, the melancholy tomb of the immortal. i 
If in actual life the issue of our stni^le is doubtful, here is' 
victory—a victory not given tb free your^mbs from farther strife,! 
but to give them new strength.” ^ • 


1 I lubjoin Balwer lotion's translation (or rather imitation) of this fine 
pouage:— 


^ ** With Man the choice, 

Vmid and anxiooi, hesitates between 
The sense’s pleasure and the soul’s content; 
While on oelostial browe, aloft and sheen, 

The beams of both are blent. 

Seek’st thou on earth the life of Gods to share, 
Safe in theiBealm df Death f Beware 
Tb pluck the (ruite that glitter to thine eye; '' 
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In addressing young men, I cannot conceive it to be necessary to 
repeat the usual copybook maxims in praise of industry. o one 
would undertake the work of self-culture who was not prepared to 
pursue it diligently. It is not the idler or the saunterer who feels 
any desire to discipline his heart or expand his mind. But I may 
at least insist upon the necessity of Perseverance, «I have known 
young men begin, like soldiers setting out on a march, with a 
flourish of trumpets. Books are pamfully collected; a most 
elaborate and admirajile scheme of study laid down—upon paper; 
a few problems are solved or a few questions answered; and then 
in the path of the would-be scholar springs up a giant difiiciilty. 
Immediately his heart fails him; he retreats. The books are 
thrown aside and the plan of study is abandoned on the plea that 
he is not clever enough for “ that sort of thing; ” he had over¬ 
rated his talents; the work is above and beyond him. But 
what should we say if a genefal, on investing a fortress, drawing 
his parallels and designing his lines of circumvallation, suddenly 
withdrew because his men, in digging the first trench, came upon 
a hard soil 9 No; the student must persevere. Of course he will 
meet with difficulties; not one or two or half-a-dozen, but with 
a legion; only, as he advances, he will find each one easier to 
conquer than the last, and his continual successes will give him a 
spirit of easy confidence. Of course he will meet with difficulties; 
or where would be the glory and utility of study 9 We do not 
shower stars and laurels upon a general who marches across an 

Content thyself with gneing on their glow.>- 
Short are the joys PoBseeaion can bestow, 

And in PoeBeeaion eweet deaiie will die. . . . 

Safe fiom each change that Time to Matter gives, 

Nature's beet playmate, free at will to stray, 

With Oods a god, amidst the fields of Day, 

The Form, the Am^iype, serenely lives. 

Wouldst thou soar heavenwards on its joyous wing 
Cast from thee, Eurth, the bitter and ttie real, 

High from this oiamped and dungeon being spiing 
Into the Kealm of the Ideal I 
Hero, bathed, Perfection, iifthj purest ray. 

Free from the clogs and taints of clay, 

Hoveis divine the Anihetypal Man I 
Dim as those phantom ghosts of life that gleam 
And wander voiceless by the Stygian stream,— 

Fair as it stands in fields Elysion, 

Ere down to Flesh the Immortol doth descend. 

If doubtful ever In the Actual Life 
Each contest Acre a victoiy crowns the end * 

Of every nobler strife. 

Not from the strife itself to set thee free. 

But more to nerve—doth Victoiy 
Wave her rich garland from the*Ideal clime, 

Whate'er thy wish, the Earth has no npose." >. • 

—Dae /deal und aiu ZeXten, st. i.-t 
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undefended country And meets with no (^position. - Knowledge 
/ would lose half its oeauty and much of its usefulness if we could 
I fi^uire it>without a strenuous and incessant effort The rapture 
lies in the struggle, not the prize. It is the struggle that carries 
on the education of the soul and the development of the char¬ 
acter ; that teaches patience and calmne^ and moderation and 
decision. Of course he will meet with difficulties, but there was 
' never a difficulty yet that could not conquered. Give a strong 
man a stout iron pick and give him time, and he will hew his way ' 
through adamantine rock. So. too, the student with fit tools and 
sufficient leisure, can get at the heart of anything he chooses to 
attack. Industry is good and diligence is better, but persevexH 
ance is best. 'A man may be industrious and yet easily discourJ 
aged by failures; he may lose spirit because he thinks he is 
making little progress, l^e one virtue of this kind which the 
student cannot dispense with is this same golden one of persever- 
anca Ho may feel himself suddenly diecked in the middle of 
his work by the refiection that it can never amount to^ much, 
because he can give to it so brief an interval daily. Let him per¬ 
severe. My friend, suffer nothing to discourage you; do not own 
yourself beaten; never give in. If you have only an hoAr a day, 
use tliat hour well If you have no aptitude for lan^agea, try 
one of the sciences, or some branch of philosophy, or nistorj^ or 
one of the arts; only, persevere I Bemember, you must first 
learn io team; and, like a child essaying to walk, you must have 
your slips and falls; but, persevere 

See fint that the deiign is vise end jnst; 

That aaoertained, piireue It resolutely. 

I Do not for one repulse forem the purpose 

That you resolved to effeet.~' 

Says Dr. Arnold:—“' Stand still and see the salvation of God ’ 
was t^e advice to the Israelites on the shore of the Bed Sea; but 
it was not the advice which is needed in ordinary circumstances; 
it would have been false advice when they were to conquer 
Canaan.” And every student has his Canaan to conquer. Let 
him gird up his loins, cross the Bed Sea, march through the wil¬ 
derness,—but not complaining Ifke the Israelites,—and when he 
KAches Jericho blow his trumpet round about its walls until 
they give way. It was a fixed principle with Sir William Jones, 
the Ojjigt^ist, never to be deterred, by any difficulties that were 
(as aliuej surmountable, from carrying to a successful issue what 
he had ondb d^berately undertaken. Hence^ in the course of 
his short life he acquired ei^ht languajges cntically, eight less 
perfeetly, but intelligible with a dictionary, and twelve less 
pMctly; but so that«with a little more study they might be 
vj^red. Oh, the magic of perseverance I I might crowd 

exampl^ but Ferguson tiie astronomer, Sir 
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Humphiy Dayy, Hafichel the astronomer, Ganova the sculptor, 
Faraday. Danid Defoe^ William Hutton the Birmingl^m brok- 
seller, all these are now so well known that to mention their 
names is enough. They proclaim in langu^ d surpassing do¬ 
it fact that 
statesman’s 
the scholar’s 
before the 

reader, because it boars directly on the application of persever¬ 
ance to self-culture. The late brilliant lawver. Lord Kinmdown, 
when a boy, was educated in a schod at Chiswick, with the view 
of his being transferred In due time to Westminster and thence 
to Oxford. E^t his widowed motheris poverty blighted this fair 
prospect, and he was kept at Chiswidk until the age of sixteen, 
w'hen he was artided to a solidtor. “1 have frequently con¬ 
sidered with mysdf,’* he wrote in later life, “ whether this chmige 
in my education tended to my ultimate success or not At that 
time nothing but classical literature was taught at public schools; 
for this 1 had always a liking. 1 had gone through something 
more than the usual routine of schoolbiMks before I left Chis¬ 
wick ; and when I was my own master, knowinior that from my 
defective education any blunders I might commit would be the 
more rigorously marked, and my ignorance be hdd to be even 
greater than it was. I devoted myself with some assiduity to the 
study of Greek ana Latin authors. I went through Livy, making 
extracts of mssages which seemed to be suited for quotation in 
])ublic rooming, several pages of whidi I have lately found, 
though 1 do not know that any one of them has ever been turned 
to account I went through the Tbad and Odyssey, translating 
more than one book of the former into Latin hexameters ; twice 
through Thucydides, making an abstract of every ^sam as 
I proceeded by a note in the margin; once through nerodotus 



the greater part of the men with whom I have come in contact 
have known as little as myself. Living at home with my mother 
and studying under my uncle, *debarrra by poverty from mixing 
much in society or amusements, 1 was forced into habits of 
industry and moral restraint to which 1 had from nature but 
TO moderate dispositions.” ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The habit of perseverance is specially valuable ss a means of 
memUd discipline. To check the thought from fluttering aimlessly 
over many fields to prevent the imamnation from feeding on un¬ 
profitable food, 1 know nothing so effectual as a good stiff course 
of logic or the thorough study of an ancient or modem Jan> 
gua^ It is also an instrument of moral Aisciplina WJmnjjm 
• monks of old dreaded the temptations of Satan, they imm^<rfE6fy 


ve 
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redoubled their assiduous labours. And if every hour have its 
particular occupation, there can be no time for mean jealousies, 
unclean desires, frivolous fancies; for any of the fruitless pro¬ 
jects and empty passions which too often take possession of the 
vacant mind, ana gradually impel it to its own destruction. Dr. 

• Watts was luMipoet but when he said that Satan found some 
' miscbief still for idle hands to do, he spoke like a philosopher. 
The student, however, must not be carried too far in this direction. 
It is not a danger against which it is necessary to warn must 
young men: but sometimes the thirst for knowledge so takes 
possession of an ambitious scholar that he regards all time as 
misspelt which is not given to his beloved books. And tliis 
brings me to the consideration of yet anotlier quality which seems 
\ essential to the formation <y£ charactex^l mean modeiation. We' 
I must remember the old adage, modus, in rebus ’ in all things 
' there is, or should be, a limit. 'mania for annexation and 
scientific frontiers seizes sometimes upon individuals as upon 
' nations, and they are unable to rest while the prospect is open 
before them of untouched fields of labour. The study of history 
wings ithem on to that of metaphysics; thev master Latin and 
Greek and French only to long for a knowledge of German and 
Italian; they acquire chemistry, and then push forward to 
geology, mineralogy, botany, and Heaven knows what besides 
This IS the spirit of the true scholar; and vet we must warn him 
of the spectre that dogs his path, and, if ne be not careful, will 
suddenly start 'up before him and arrest all further progress— 

’ the spectre of over-work. Young man, be moderate! Be mode¬ 
rate in your work as in your recreation. Carefully estimate the 
amount of time at your disposal, and do not attempt too much. 
I have pointed out what great results may be accomplished by the 
orderly and methodical use of your time and energies; bo satisfied 
with them, and do not urge the delicate machinery of mind and 
body Wond what it can safely undertake. Load it too heavily, 
drive ix at high pressure, and it will come down with a crash. I 
have ikiBOwn young men resort to such expedients as tying a 
wet towel round the throbbing brow and stimulating the jaded 
nerves by copious draughts of green tea; this is simply suicidal 
“ That way madness lies: ^remkture disease, and the min of tlie 
neiVous system. I know of instances of utter collapse through 
immoderate stddy; and the worst of it is, that they might have 
been raevented, at least in almost every case, by a proper dis- 
tributufStS time and labour. Method and moderation are the 
student’s tw6 great safeguards; he must be moderate in his aims 
and he must wsteiiiatise his work. The mind will bear an im¬ 
mense strain if it be evenly distributed, if ^e pressure be not 
applied all at once and in one direction; it is muddle that kills. 
Ija map was ever killed by regi^r work; on the contrary, the 
ank^s of biography prove that it is favourable to longevity. It is ■ 
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easier to out than to wmr out. Here is Benjamin Franklin’s 
scheme of employment for the twenty-fpur hours of a natural 
day 


'I Rise, wash, and address the Almighty 

Morning . 5 1 Father; contrive the day’s business, 

[Qaeation: >Miut good ^ ^ and take the resolution of the day; 

shall I do this day ?] prosecute the preseift study; break¬ 

fast. 


Koon.. . 


Afternoon.. . 


Eveniw!.. . 

[Question: What good 
have 1 done to-day ?] 

Eight . 


to > Work. 

I* f Read or look over any accounts, and 
. { dine. 


to \ Work. 

5 

..61 Tut things in their pl.'tce; supper; 
to > music, or d iversion, or conversation; 
9) examination of the day. ' 

10 ) 

to} Sleep. 


I do not suggest this time-table for imitation by the reader ex¬ 
cept m so far as it illustrates the value of method. Rveiy man must 
(Icteimine the apportionment of his time by the conditions under 
wliicli he gets ms livii^. Moreover, Franklin seems to me to sin 
against moderation. I cannot accept his allowance of only six 
hours for sleep. But on this point 1 shall have something to say 
111 a concluding chapter. Hero I am concerned only to insist upon 
the importance of moderation, and on method as rendering mode¬ 
ration possible. Of Robert Hicol, the Scotch poet and journalist, 
we read that it was his habit, daring the “ long days,” to risd before 
five o’clock and repair to the river-sido, where he wrote in^e open 
iiir until seven o’clock, when it was ^me to attend to his nuBinesa. 
Again, when, at nine o’clock in the evening, his daily labour was 
over, his studies were resumed,%nd were often prolonged far into 
the morning. Who will wonder that this want of moderation 
proved fatal, and that the young poet fell a victim to his iiyudicioiis 
iii^our ? On the other hand, bir Edward Coke was content with 
eight hours of intellectual labour in the day, while Ifatthew 
Hale limited himself to six. During the most prosperous part 
of his career, when his genius was at its greatest vi^ur, Sir Walter 
Scott restricted his bnun-labour to the morning. Later on, under 
the pressure of pecuniary difficulties, h^ worked morning, noon, 
and night, and with how fatal a result we aU know. In iiye 
be cleared off j£63,ooo of liabilities, but it was at the cost ork vinr 




PLEASURE IS WORK AND WORK IS PLEASURE. 


disease that in a few months proved fatal. Therefore let the sta-' 
dent practise a wise and salutary self-restraint: moderation is a 
bridle of gold. 

But if he* must be moderate in his work, he must be moderate 
in his pleasure alsa It must be his object to preserve a just 
balance, the scales inclining neither to the one side nor the other. 
Sir John Malcmm, who was all his life a laborious worker, has an 
interesting entry in his diary“ I have been employed these last 
three hours with John Elliott and other bpys in trying how long we 
could keep up two cricket-balls. Lord Minto°caught us. He sm 
he must send me on a mission to some very young monarchy for 
that I ^all never have the gravity of ai( ambassador for a prmce 
turned of twelve. He, however, added the well-known and ad¬ 
mirable story of Henry IV. of France, who, wheifcaught on all- 
fours carrying one of his children, by the Spanish envoy, looked 
up and said, 'Is your Excellency married V ‘I am, and have a 
family,' was the reply. * Well, then,' said the monarch, * 1 am satis¬ 
fied, and shall tidre another turn round the room;' and off he 
^loped with his little son flogging and spurring him on his back. 
/I have sometimes thought of breaking myself of what are termed 
boyish habits: but reflection has satisfied me that it would be very 
foolish, and that I should esteem it a blessing that 1 can find 
amusement in everything, from tossing a cricket-ball to negotiat¬ 
ing a treaty with the Emperor of China.” Relaxation is essential 
to the perrormance of honest work; the weary body and outraged 
nerves^evenge themselves upon the brain, so close is the connec¬ 
tion between our physical and mental faculties, between body and 
mind. ^ Only we must not make a business of it. The moderate 
man will plunge into no excess^ and ho will seek to regulate his 
life by just laws of harmony and proportion. Moderation of view: 
this also he will aim at. He will endeavour to limit his expecta¬ 
tions and restrain his ambition; he will be content with small 
gains BO that they be substantial, and will rather travel mode¬ 
rately and safely than at a speed which any moment threatens a 
catastrophe. Young men, when first entering upon active life, aroy 
apt t<y delude themselves with glittering visions of radiant aerial | 
palaces, which all too quickfy vanish into thin space and leave, 
behind only a hearfache. Oh 1 do.not y|ink that the game of life; 
is easily played j that all the trumps w 
that your masterly skill must surely w' 
cumstance is an awkward opponent 
game ttalk your own, it has a way 

and covering-you with confusion. Be moderate 1 It is a great 
thing—esj^m mmtm aermre. Sobriety and calmness and the 
serenity <n a fixed purpose: these are the signs of true wisdom. It 
is said of Lord Qough that he was restl^, irritable, and undecided 
in^^iie hour before ^ttie, but that as soon as the fight began 
wonderfully tranquil and entirely at hu ease. In the 
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DO NOT ATTEMPT TOO MUCH. 


' battle of life comport yourself wi^ the same equanimity, and 
eTon if you win no victory you will lose no honour. '*To the 
persevering mortal,” says Zoroaster, “ the blessed immortals are 
swift” It is at least as true that to the man who expects littie 
* Fortune is prone to give much. 

And if moderate in your views, be moderate al^in your aims. 
Do not expect too much, aud therefore do not aim at too much. 
Endeavour to arrive at an accurate estimate of your powers, and 
whatever you undertake, let it be within your capability. A 
failure is disnaceful* when it springs from a Fhaeton-Uke pre¬ 
sumption ; when he whom Nature intends for the useful purpose 
of guiding a hack endeavours to drive “ the coursers of the sun.” , 
Boswell one night at the theatre mimicked the lowing of a cow 
with such success that he was loudjy applauded. His vanity 
prompted him to attempt the imitation oi other animals, but in 
each he was unlucky, and a voice from the gfUlery shouted the 
wise injunction“ Stick to the cow! ” Yes, young man I bo mode¬ 
rate^ and stick to your cow. Depend upon it we have each of us 
a work to do in this world, and that He who sets the task endows 
us with the powers adequate to its due execution. Woe be to you 
or me if we mistake our calling and essay to rise to heights to 
which our wings will not cany us I It is not every one who can 
wield the two-handed sword of Boland or bend the bow of 
William the Norman. 1 have seen not a few sad examples of the 
vanity of human ambitions, of the wretdiedness of attempting 
great enterprises with insufficient means. I do not wish to daunt 
a bold and energetic spint or to check a worthy aspiration ] 1 am 
not preaching a lazy, inert contentedness. It is well for every 
young man to look upward and to strive upward, but first ho must 
reckon with himself, and determine the extent and character of 
his resources. It is well he should rise, but not to fall! Let him 
climb step by stop, at each landing-place making sure of his 
footing, and testing his strength before he ventures on the next 
ascent. It is the moderate men who have it all their ow«i way 
in the world; it iB«the athlete who most carefully husbands his 
resources that wins the race.' 'Emerson wisely says:—“Do*thati 
which is assigned you, and you canndt hope too much or dare too, 
much.” But observe the q^ification: “ Do that which is assigned 

} mu; ” in other words, tha|yhich is within your means. Waller, tlie 
yrist, does not attemptHK j^radiso Lost; ” Opie, the artist, docs 
not paint a “ TransfigiB^.” ' But when lyrist or artist dtnfs 
miscalculate his powers, oHsllow his ambition to run '"vrjs with 
him, we know wnat is the result—failure, and the inextinguish¬ 
able laughter of gods and men. The would-be poet’s great epic 
lines our trunks; the would-be artist’s masteipieces are ignu- 
miniously sold for fuel I For, do what we will, we cannot cheat 
Nature; we cannot twist ropes out of san^; we cannot extract 
sunshine from cucumbers. ^ ^' 
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In all this I see no eause for despondency. The special error of 
^nng ambitions is that they think nothing is well done unless it 
u done on a large scale. They fancy that everybody must play 
Hamlet; thou^ what would become of Hamlet if there were 
no Ghosti no Horatio, no Laertes t And, indeed, if you study 
ShakesjpHS^BfPlay, you will soon see that nothing could be made 
out of It if Aosencrantz and Guildenstem were omitted. My con¬ 
tention is that it is better to play Aosencrantz well than to play 
Hamlet badly. It is more honourable to make a boot that will 
keep out water, and fit the foot easily, and hpprove itself a good 
honest piece of workmanship, than to wnte a bad poem. 

' “ Tliey also serre who only Btliod and wait.” ^ 

Do not trouble yourself about your social rank or your par¬ 
ticular lot in life, but whatever that rank or lot, strive to adorn it 
by the exercise of the manly virtues and the graces of 'the Chris¬ 
tian character. ^ Let moderation govern your aims and restrain 
your desires; and the work which comes to you as manifestly 
yours, the work which you &re conscious you can undertake with¬ 
out undue strain, will acquire a new and just importance both in 
your own eyes and the eyes of your fellow-men. Be moderate, 
nnd as yon yourself wisely refrain from attempting that which 
lies beyond your strength, do careful not to expect too much from 
'• others. Be just even to generosity and generous even to justice. 
Learn, finally, to control your temper. It is well to glow with 
sacred indignation at the sight of wrong, fraud, or oppression: 
but it is wasteful and imprudent to be at a white neat at all 
things and all times. Be angry and sin not A calm, equable 
temper facilitates work; it is a sign that a man's intellect as well 
as his heart is in Idie right place. Who are we that we should 
expend our irritability upon others ? Some persons bristle all over, 
like a porcupine, with prickles and points; touch them where or 
how you will, you are sure to wound your fingers. Learn to deal 
calmly with men and manners; take the accidents of life as they 
come, patiently and without complaint. Let nothing ruffle you 
out dif that equanimity which is based on a sense of duty and a 
^ belief in an overruling Pro^dence. To bear and forbear is half 
1 the philosophy of life, and to a strong man there is no difficulty 
. in it. The m.eanest, poorest life may be made noble and beau¬ 
tiful by investing it with the sweet serenity of patience. 

^ Oifu>3ob(irt Browning has it 

“ All wmee noks the eame with God : 

If now, as fomerly He trod 
Pttradiie. Hii presenoe fills 
Oar earthi each only as God wills 
I Can wo^k—God's puppets, best and wont 
^ Ars^; there is no last or fini” 



CHAPTEB IV. 



HE world jndges ns our cdndact; it has neither the 
time nor the inclination to studv our character; more¬ 
over, it assumes that our conduct is necessarily tJie 
reflex of our character. Now, it by no means follows 
that a man's actions are always a fair or certain indi- 
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they exaggerate or beUe them, but we cannot stop to appeal' from 
Pliiiip drunk to Philip sober. We take him as he is. and deter-' 
iiiino what he is from what he does. So that if he desiderate a 


lenient or favourable criticism, he will shape his course accord¬ 
ing! v. The criticism that deals in generalisations, and does not 
condescend to particulars, must always be imjierfect and often 
wiU be unjust; yet 1 do not see that from society at luge any 
other can reasonably be expected. One cannot ask that it should 
analyse motives or make subtle allowance for circumstances. If 
it see Lothario bespattered with mud, it concludes he has been in 
the ^tter. When Prince Hal keera company with Palstaff and 
Hardolph, it seems natural enough that “ the soul of every man pro¬ 
phetically doth forethink his fall.” He may console himself pri¬ 
vately with the thought tliat he imitates me sun in perngttmg 
" the base contamous clouds to smother up his beauty from the 
world," BO that he may win the greater admiration when lie at 
last breaks through “ the foul and ug]|r mists of vapours that did 
suom to strangle nim;" but m^nwhile tlie world sees only the 
clouds, and does not beHeve in tne sunshine. No; we must all of 
us keep a guard on our conduct. We may refuse a slavish defer¬ 
ence to Mrs. Grundy, and yet feel that it is impolitic to supply 
her with the matenal of calumny. Youth is apt to presuiM too 
much on the innocence of its intentions; it must be careful that 
its doings are innocent, are incapable of being mTsconstrued. 
Again, youth is prone to consider it a high and brave thing to 
defy the world; will talk finely about its scorn of conventionali¬ 
ties ; will pour out eloquent dithyr^bs imadvocacy and applause 
of individual freedom. But, u Mill shows ift, the libert^f tLj, 
few must not be exercised in encroachment upon the riglitbn>t 
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the many; liberty when limited to the few degenerates too often 
' into license—into the libexly to take liberties with other people's 
liberties. .The laws of society are designed to ensure the harmo¬ 
nious rdations of its members ; and a little reflection will show 
that by rebelling against them a man has little, if anything, to 
, gain, and muo^ to lose. Eccentricities of conduct are as annoy- 
‘ ing, if not as objectionable, as more violent excesses; and there 
is really nothing to be said in defence of them. It may bo, and 
is, vei^ foolish for Oxford undergraduates at Commemorations to 
howl aown an intruder with a white hat, but why did the man wear 
It 1 Selden wisely says“ He that will keep a monkov should 
' pay Sor the glasses he breaks.” And ha who violates the laws and 
accepted traditions of society must endure the consequences. 




accepts and acts upon the ideal of self-culture expounded in these 
pages. ^ For, as it includes the education of the heart as well as 
the training of the intellect, it provides for a fair and seemly dis¬ 
charge of the duties which life orings with it. Wo have alrearly 
seen what it would make of him as son and brother—what it would 


make of him in his daily vocation—with what kind of aim and 
purpose it would inspire him:—"To preserve in his home the 
graceful order of pure and pe^eful afifectioiis; to omit in tlio 
world no delicate attention of friendship; to forget not the claims 
of poverty and ignorance and sin to the compassion of all who 
would be faithful to their kindthis, and to nurture and confirm 
those high faculties which Ood has given him as a trust, is its 
determinate object. "We are often the last,” says James Mai- 
tineau, "to see how noble are our opportunities, to feel how in- 
hiring the voices that call us to high duties and productive sacri- 
nco; and while we loiter on in the track of drowsy habit, esteem¬ 
ing our lot common and profane, better hearts are looking on, 
burning within them to stand on the spot where we stan^ to seize 
its hopes, and be true to all its sacredness.” But self-culture, 
rightly understood, will rouse us to a sense of our opportunities, 
wul open our ears to the voices of inspiration, so that our conduct 
of lire shall become that of a Christian mntleman, conscious of 
the responsibilities both of ihe present and the futuio :— 


** At tibi juventui, at tlbi immoitnlitai: 

^bi pai'ta divum eat vita. Peiimont mutuis 
Blementa leie et intoiibunt iotibus. 

Tu pexmanebii sola semper Integra, 
fni ounota reram qaaaea, ouncta naufmga, 

1 Jam porta in ipao tata, contemplabere.” 




with a hope so large and glorious, the student 
i to live for Qod and his fellow-men. He will 




be ooDiteatly rising, and helping others to rise, in virtue and in 
Vhowl^dge^ m benev^ence and in religion. He will love, and not 
b8*‘ashamM to own that he loves, whatever is puro^ beautifal, 
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honesty of good report. He wiU respond V> the appeal of the 
hwhflst poetry, the purest art| the most consummate science. He 
will carry a devout enthusiasm into his daily life, So that it 
^all elevate his thoughts, sanctify his feeling consecrate his 
industry. His moral and religious duties ho will approach in a 
humble, reverend, unassuming mirit, making no lAiarisaic vaunt 
of superior righteousness, but nrmly clinging to religion as the 
sole sure basis of morality, and seeing in the nature of man and 
the thinra of the universe the omnipresent benevolence and wis¬ 
dom of God. And m thus developing the ideal of self-culture 
and striving like a true man to live nobly, he will find hU strenrth 
and support in prayer, in Constant communion with that Father 
in heaven whos% inspiration is constant, who ceases not to work 
within us so long as we consent to wilf and to do His good plea- 
sura Without prayer self-culture must be a shain and a mockery, 
fur around this central idea of loving, trustful intercourse with 
God it revolves like a pLinetary system round its sun. 

Coining down to secular and everyday matters, I am myself 
aware that certain rules of conduct might easily be prescribed for 
the student; but I have preferred to indicate the general prin¬ 
ciples whicli underlie the proper aims and work of life, and to 
leave to each reader the several applications of them. The 
young man who has seriously taken up the great ta^ of self¬ 
culture can hardly be less willing than myself to believe in 
the advantages of punctuality and industry, loss convinced than 
myself of the evils of negligence and procrastination. Let us ' 
.advance a little farther. And this seems to bo of special im- 
])oi’tance : that on the threshold of his career, while stilt lingering 
in the porch, the student should learn the positive value or eflici- 
cMicy of Mouey. It is a knowledge that some of us gain only 
after a bitter experience, when the shorn is strewn with shattered 
hones and wrecked ^ ambitlonsr As Lord Timers ton said of dirt 
tJiaC It was matter in the wrong place, so it may^ bo said of nonoy 
that it is dirt in the right place, when its acquisition and distribu¬ 
tion arc governed by liigh sentiments of honour aud becomingaess. 
All our generous scorn of avarice, all our just contempt for men 
who make money the prize and gpal of their restless and insatiato 
endeavour, who test even virtue and knowledge by what they will 
fetch in the market, must not blind us to its usefulness, nor put us 
out of conceit with the law that a labourer is worthy of his hire. 
Young somewhere speaks of ‘'the wretched impotence of Qpid.'' 
Well, there are many things for and in which it is powerless, but 
not the less does it contain what Dr. Johnson would nave called 


cueex, ana dry tne tears m tne widow's acjung eyes, use it, out 
not abuse it Keep it^ as Swift says, in your head, but bot ihu^^ 
your heart Some young men display a fine carelessness in detfl- 
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ing with a loijjjbd^nnce, and fling away the dross right 
and left) complaiiS^ tnat it soils their fingers. But such reck- 
lessnessi lofty as it is, means debt, and debt means wretchedness. 
*No student can afibrd to be in debt; the consequent anxiety 
starts up, spectre-lika between him and his books; he cannot 
exorcise it. Obldsmith, writing to his brother, says with simple 
pathos Teach to your son thrift and economy. Let his poor 
wandering uncle's example be placed before his ^es. I nad 
learned from books to be disinterested and generous before 1 was 
taught from experience the necessi^ of being prudent. I had 
contracted the habits and notions of a philosopher while I was 
exp(^ing myself to the insidious approaches of cunning, and 
often being, even with my narrow finances, qjiaritable to ex¬ 
cess. 1 forgot the rules of justice, and placed mpelf in the rery 
situation of the wretch who did not thank me for my bounty.” 
It may seem a sordid condition of happiness, but it is an inflexible 
one, that a young man should liye within his income; he will not 
live up to it witnouf) sooner or later, living beyond it. And then 
comes the first debt, to be followed quickly another, and then 
another, with a long and dreary tram behind ^ for debt is like a 
snowball, which enlarges as it moves along^ vires vxqumJt eundo. 
The worst of it is, that the victim, from familianty with it, too often 
loses all sense of danger, forgets the poisonous nature of the draught 
he drinks until it is destroying him. Or if he be of a sensitive 
temperament) haply he attains to no such condition of easy-mnid- 
edness, but writhes in agony beneath the pressure of a burden that 
.is incessantly growing heavier. 

I am not at all sure that poverty is any great injury to a stu¬ 
dent, at least in these days, when the appliances of education are 
BO cheap, and the road to knowledge has been cleared of most of 
tlie tolls. In the first place) it is a great stimulus to labour; so 
great a stimulus that Pythagoras said:—“Abilityand necessity 
dwelt near each other.” Almost all our ^at thinkers and woikcrs 
have been poor men—(1 use the word “ poor ” of course, as an 
antithesis to “ rich,” and not in the sense of “ iiujjigcnt ”)—Locke 
and Newton, Milton and SLakespeare, Spenser and Wordsworth. 
Dr. Johnson owed much of his,force of character to his poverty, 
which, indeed, in his case, approximated closely to want. lie 
used to tell how Richard &vage and himself often walked tlie 
streets until four in the morning, conversing upon' things human 
and 4ivfne, until they could endure the panra of hunger no longer, 
and proceeded to breakfast on fourpence-hufpenny between them. 
liSecondi poverty aids the discipline of the heart. It teaches en- 
jdumnee and sympathy; we learn to feel for others through what 
(we (lunelves suffer. And third, it takes from us the means of 
(yielding to the copnBr temptations, and urges us to 8e<^ eur 
ttfdeasnfeea in the study of Nature and the companionship of books. 
Oik the other hand, poverty has a hardening and narrowing effect 


8 of hunger no longer, 
fpenny between them. 
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upon certain characters, and expose a man, to much painful con¬ 
tumely, and many sh^ rubs against the world's sha^ angles. 
But it 18 only oppressive in its burden, only demoralising in its 
influence, when it is the result of prolonged iiidebtedhess, when 
it is the delirium of a fever of dissii^tion and extravagance. It is 
possible, I think, to make a distinction, and sav t^t the honour¬ 
able poverty in which one is nurtured, as hereon was, and 
Franklin, and George Stephenson, strcngUicns and inspires; but 
that the squalid poverty into Which excess plunges a man, os it 

M Slieridan ahd Theodore Hook, weakens and degrades. 

ether you enter upon your race, my friend, in the poor 
mom’s cloth of frieze or tl^e nch man’s cloth of gold, form at the 
outset a habit of economy, accustom voursclf to the strict mea¬ 
sures of thrift, %nd ciy to the demon qf debt“ Get thee behind 
me, »Satau!". 

Four primary "causes" may be distinguished as issuing in 
this one fatal " effect" of debt—namely, dress, gambling, ostenta¬ 
tion, expensive amusements. No man who has onco resolutely 
seized upon the idea of self-culture will allow himself to be be¬ 
guiled into either of these snares. Dress, for example: a really 
small sum will enable you to maintain a becoming and respectable 
“aiipcarance," oven though you should be unable to practise the 
wonderful asceticism of a IScotcli student known to tho present 
wiiter, whose bill for clothes did not ekcccd per annum. 
Self-respect demands that we shall attire ourselves in garments 
Avhich will not attract notice by their vulgarity or coarseness; but 
this IS the sole consideration that need regulate our toilet. Leave 
the fops and fribbles of fashionable society to have a conceit about 
coats, a taste in trousers, a wit that discriininates m waistcoats; 
you and 1, my friend, have deeper interests to study, higher objects 
to pursue. iSimplicity, cleanliness, neatness, these are our canons 
of dress, and, adhere we to them ever so closely, they will not 
run us into debt. But what shall we say of gambling f On a 
large scale wo may suppose it to be out of reach of ml young 
student. Happily the doors are- closed to him of those appropri¬ 
ately named " hells," where so many lives and fortunes haws been 
hopelessly wrecked. But the gambAug spirit, once aroused, finds 
means of indulgence almost everywhere, and it must be the 
student’s task to repress its primary exhioition. Let him make 
a solemn resolution never to meddle with wagers or^ ^nes of 
chance. Let him eschew the slightest connection with hurse- 
r^ing, and steadfastly set his face against every variety of lapecnlo- 
'tioiL The curse of our age is the iiymjliiiite desire to grow nch 
rapidly, to make money without womng honestly for it; but 
whether you dabble in the transactions of the Stock Exchange or 
invest in “bogus" complies, you are %b sur ely s owing the wind 
the w;hirltrind as if you stakejryouT fll on~ th e^hcea_ of 
rouge et noir* Momiiig ana evening me gates or Mammon 
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* thrown open to entice ^lilce the ungcrupulous and the nnwarv. In 
the mad race for w^& men thr^^ide their keen seSse of hon¬ 
our and women their natural delicacy. Alas for the student if he 
too be seised with the prevailing fever! He may then say fare¬ 
well to all hope of self-culture, ml thought of “ plain living and 
high thinking/* “ The excess,” says an eloquent writer, “ to which 
this master-passion is carried prevents our just and natural estimate. 
of happiness. It cannot be otherwise when that which is but a 
means is elevated into the greatest of ends; when that which gives • 
command over some nlivsical comforts becomes the object of 
intenser desire than all blessings intellectual and moral, and we 
I live to get rich instead of getting rich tlmt we may live. The mere 
lapse of years is not life: to eat and drime and sleep; to be exposed 
to the darkness and the light: to pace round in the mill of habit 
and turn the wheel of wealtn; to mako reason our bookkeeper 
and tuni thought into an implement of trade—this is not life. In 
all this but a poor fraction of the consciousness of humanity is 
awakened, and the sanctities still slumber which make it most 
worth while to be. Knowledge, truth, love, beauty, goodnes.s, 
faith, alone givo vitality to the meclianism of existence; the laugh 
of mirth that vibrates urough the heart, the tears that freshen tlio 
dry wastes within, the music that brings childhood back, tlio prayer 
that calls the future near, the doubt which makss us meditate, 
the deatli which startles us with mystery, the luirdship w'liich 
forces us to struggle, the anxiety that ends in trust, are tlie tine 
nourishment of our natural being. But these things, which pene¬ 
trate to the very core and marrow of existence, the votaries of 
riches are apt to fly; they like not anythuig that touches tho 
central and immortal consciousness; they hurry away from occa¬ 
sions of sympathy into the snuf; retreat of self: escape from life 
into tho pretondM cares for a livelihood; and die at length busy 
as ever in preparing the moans of living.” A third cause of debt 
I have stated to bo ost^tation; the silly ambition of appearing 
sometLing that wo really are not, of outshining our cump.anions, 
of surpassing them in their lavishuess, of going beyond them in 
their excesses. 1 have known the lives of not a few young men 
overclouded at the outset bytlieir submission to this most frivo¬ 
lous of temptations. They mixed perhaps in what is called good 
society; their companions w'ore better able tlian themselves to 
dress well and live expensively; but instead of manfully relying 
on their character and conduct to secure respect, tliey attempted 
to mtst their “friends” on their own ground, and to clami 
equahty with them on the score that they spent as much as, or 
even more than, they did—the strangest standard for a man’s 
moral and intellectual measurement that ever was set up I Brown 
; expects Jones and Thomson to admire him because he lives at 
: a rate which he caqpof afford I But this ostentation is vulgar 
141 dishonest No true gentleman demands the suffrages of 
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his fdloiro on false pretences; no true rantleman affects to be other 
than he really is. Sodefy not unjustly ridicules the ratrenu in 
every class; we man who hopes to make “ a position putting 
forward external and adventitious drcumstant^ as his'" letters m 
recommendation.” The satire of Thackeray is never more keen 
than when it is directed against such professicms. Lastly, an 
indulgence in expensive amusements is a irequenir cause of debt. 
But you will say that young men must have recreation. True: 
but the recreation that eventually dips them deep into mental 
anguish can never Be worth the cost If you caimot afford to 
frequent theatres, or give supper-parties, or "join in outings,” 
you must seek a cheapqf mode of relaxation. A student once 
told me that he had never any difficuHy in finding economical 
amusement. 41iere were the public^ictnre ^eries and scien¬ 
tific exhibitions, he said, or a walk down Fleet Street, with 
a peep into the shop windows; good concerts could be e^oyed 
at a comparatively trivial outlay; and a few pence for a rail¬ 
way return ticket carried him into the fresh greenness of the 
country. Where there’s a will there^s a way, and a man may 
take his pleasures cheaply if he be a true disdple of thrift. A 
game at cricket is both cheaper and more wholesome than a game 
at billiards. An hour’s stroll on Hampstead Heath or in Bushy 
Park IS both cheaper and more wholesome than “ an oyster-supper.^’ 
1 have often wished that some one with the requisite knowledge 
would compile a guide to the cheap amusements which are open 
to the people; it might be made, 1 think, both useful and inter¬ 
esting. A man’s tastes, however, so far as they are honest and 
decent, must necessarily bo consmted in the choice of recreation; 
and the simple duty of the moralist is to insist upon the advantage 
of economy, which, in Johnson’s sonorous language, is the parent 
of integrity, of liberty, and of ease, and the oeauteous sister of 
tomporance, of cheerfulness, and health. ^ 

1 nave often put forward the thesis that the love of nature is 
an essential part of tone wisdom. 1 believe it has also a happy 
effect upon a man’s character and conduct In itself it is a 
ennial source of enjoyment. The Creator looked forth upon uii 
work and pronounced it good. Ahd who can ever be weary or 
iiiiliappy who finds a joy in ewery flower and a delight in every 
stream 1 Wherever he may be he flnds something that interests 
him, something that engages his fancy, something that appeals to 
his sympathies. Whatever the season, he finds around him a raro 
museum of objects of curiosity and wonder. Let him hut open 
his heart to her, and Nature will breathe into it a (^ivine benedic¬ 
tion, which exh^ises evil thoughts and dispels the suggestions of 
despondency. Her influence has a charm in it which subdues 
.our coarser tendencies. It is surely difficult to retain our worldli- 
ness in the presence of the vast silent* fences of the n}ountain& 
or within hearing of the mysterious voices of the sea. The mir. 
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' must indeed be debued, the heart coimptedi that can ding to 
its worthless idols when the lark's song falls in liquid drops of 
mdody from *'Heaven's rate" and the morning breeze comes 
over the hills with the freshness and the balm of the pine-woods 
on its wings. 1 cannot conceive of self-culture unless it indudes 
the study of Nature, so as to render both the imagmation and 
the intellect susceptible of its elevating and purifying inspiration. 
What better influence can flow in upon the soul of man than that 
which lives in forest and sea and star, is equally active in the 
primrose by the river^s brim, and the cold T^hite glacier that rolls 
with sure if imperceptible motion down the rugged Alpine preci¬ 
pice ^ Music? There are wonderful radences and modulations 
in ^e flow of the stream and the songs of birds, while indescrib¬ 
able harmonies are swollen^ by the myriad voices tiiat go up from 
the eloquent earUi. Art ? It is to Nature that Art turns lor her 
finest inspiration, from Nature that she borrows her subtlest com¬ 
binations of form and colour. Science ? Nature is its well-head, 
its origin; at once its reason and its justification. Can there bo a 
sweeter, a tenderer power than that of the pastoral meadows and 
the purple vineyards and the waving cornfields, or can there be a 
; grander and sublimer effect than that of the mountain-peak which 
meaves like a golden arrow the dim vast blue, or of the far-spread¬ 
ing plain of ocean, with its ever-shifting lights and shadows? 
But nere 1 cannot refrain from quoting a passage from Kuskin, 
whidi savs beautifully all that 1 should stammer out imneifectlv: 


which says beautifully ^that I should stammer out imn^ectlv : 
—“ It IB a meek and blhsaed influence^ stealing in, as it wcio, 
unawares upon the heart; it comra quietly and without excite¬ 
ment ; it hra no terror^ no gloom in its approaches; it docs not 
raise up the passions; 'it is untrammelled by the creeds and un¬ 
shadowed by the superstitions of man : it is fresh from the hands 
of its Author, glowing from the immediate presence of the Great 
^irit which pervades and quickens it; it is wntten on the arched 
sky; it looks out from every star; it is on the sailing cloud and 
in the invisible wind* it is among the hills and vallej^ of the 
earth, where the shruoless mountain-top pierces the thin atmo¬ 
sphere of eternal winter^ or where the mighty forest fluctuates 
before the strong wind with ils dark waves of green fuliagej^it is 
spread out, like a legible language, upon the broad face of the 
unsleeping ocean; it is the poetry of Nature; it is this which 
uplifts the spint within us until it is strong enough to overlook 




link, 1ibe_ chain that binds us to materiality, and opens to our 
ima^ation p world of spiritual beauty and holiness.” Make 
thi? influence toufs, my fnend, and you will be strong enough to 
d^y the accidents of circumstance, the trials that darken and 
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secrets of the wisdom and goc^ness of Hku of whom Nature is 
but the material yestnre. It will eiroose to you the meanness of 
the ambitions for ^ich men stnimle so violently among them- 
selves, and fill you with those hi^ and sacred thoughts that 
keep the heart from fainting and the soul from sleep. 

A man’s amdrtet in life will necessarily depend toia great extent 
upon his object in life. The worm which crawls along the earth 
has no conception of the delight and wholesomencss of tlie 
loftier air. If a man’s standard be 1 oy|^ he attains it without effort* 
but then effort, or endeavour, is the impulse which should rail 
out his energies and develop his faculties. If we would load a 
worthy life, it is clear, thep, that we must have a \^orthy aim ; in 
other words, we must set before ourselves a noble ideal. Once 
we fix that ideAl in our mmds and liearts as something to be 
realised, something which must and shall be ours, wo shall begin ‘ 
to bvo up to it, and every day will bear witness to our mental and 
spiritual growth. It is the prize that dignifies and consecrates 
the struggle, though it does not as we have said, constitute its 
enjoyment The Victoria Cross lends a new and splendid lustre 
to every deed of valour. A soldier bent on winning that high 
symbol of physical courage will greatly surpass his comrades in 
battle-daring; his soul will rise spontaneously to the measure of 
heroism demanded of it. Therefore, while in culcat ing modesty of < 
temperament and a nice humility of behaviour, L would have a 
young man pitch his projects high, and if he do so the chances are 
that ho will strike far beyond them. Warren Hastings set out in 
life with the resolve to wm back the estate of Haylesford for his 
family; he succeeded, but he did much more,—he laid liroad .and 
sure the foundations of our Indian emjiire, and secured for him¬ 
self a front place among English statesmen. His aim, I admit, 
was not a very lofty one; the aim of selfish ambition never can be. 
'i'o the scholar a grander view of life, a grander object in life, are 
possible; let him expand his thoughte, let him embrace the future 
111 his survey, letJunLcemembeE that not time only but eternity is 
at his command , and then enter upon a work and a purpos^ not 
unhefittinfflHrheir of so many glorioim promises. For every man 
in lliis wide world of ours a truo vocation has assuredly been pro¬ 
vided, if he will but earnestly sdbk to discover it, and afterwards 
to labour in it like a faithful servant. Few of us fail through 
aiming too high; our mean lives are generallv on a level with our 
mean aspirations. Once, when as a boy I was learning to shoot at a 
mark, my instructor said to me “ jBlioot higher than the mafle, or 

J ou will never hit it.” There was a fine mom in his advice, which 
commend to the readers grave consideration. Who can doubt 
that Milton wrote “Paradise Lost” because, from the first, he had 
resolved on the composition of no “strained rhymes.” but of an 
epic that the world would not willingly let diet Would* Titian 
have painted such grand thoughtful faces if he had been content 
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to take the portraits of the loungers in the wine-shops 1 Would 
Michael An^o have created a “Moses” out of the marble if he 
had confined his chisel to the sculpture of rampant fauns and 
dancing nymphs ? No; as the conception, so the execution; as the 
purpose in life, so tiie conductOur minds must ever aspire to 

*' Uoro pellucid atroama, 

An ampler etlier, a diviner air, 

And fieida inveated with puipurcal gleama.” 

Knowledge, knowledge must be our object * that comprehensive 
knowledge which will enable us to do our duty; and in striving 
aftc^ it, m daily reaching towards frerh heights, we shall feci a 
pleasure such as is never felt by those contented with the vulgar 
ambitions.^ To the man whom self-culture hdb strenrthoned, 
ennobled, inspired, what are the accidents of fortune or the temp¬ 
tations of wealth) It is m himself that he is thus and thus. 
Adversity may besot him, but it cannot shako his serene secunty 
of spirit The conditions surrounding him may be harsh and dis¬ 
tasteful, but thev cannot affect the resolution with which he 
makes towards the victorious goal. And it may be that the 
materials with which he has to w'ork are of inferior quality; tlie 
work, nevertheless, shines with the purity of the workers con¬ 
ception. So it is said of Guido, that one day when an Itidmii 
noble asked him from what model he obtained the grace and ideal 
beauty of his female heads, he answered —“ I will show you,” and 
calling to him a rude and uncouth peasant, bade him sit down, 
turn his head, and look up at the sky. Then, taking his chnl^ he 
r.tpidly drew a Magdalene, tender and subdued in her penitent 
loveliness; and, to the expressed Mtonishment of the noble, 
replied:—“The beautiful and pure idea must be in the mind, 
and then it matters not what the model may bo.” i . 

There are certain temptations besetting young men to which 
in tl^e pages it is difiicult to allude, and yet, in oudeavouriiig 
to expound the threefold idea of self-culture, os physical, moral, 
and^intelloctaal, an honest writer cannot wholly overlook them. 
Against intemperance it scarcely necessaiy to raise the warn¬ 
ing : in respectable society men do not got drunk nowa^ys; a 
stigma and a reproach attach tolthe vice, and it is fatal to a young 
man's success in any decent calling. Bat if young men, as a rule, 
do not drink to excess, they frequently drink too much, and lay 
up their later years “ a heritage of woe ” in an enfeebled nervous 
system, a sodden brain, and a decrepit body. The habit of drink¬ 
ing with dne another, at all times and on all kinds of exensas, 
accustoms them to an immoderate amount of alcohol. The right 
conduct of life, however, has for its primary condition temper¬ 
ance ; temperance strict and absolute, in its wider as well as its onli- 
nafy Significance. Fatal to the development of the intellect, fatal 
to the cultivation of the moral faculties, fatal to high aims and 
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generous impulses, is the drinking habit,—the habit of swallowing 
glasses of intoxicating liquors on the pretence of good-fellowship, 
or in obedience to some self-created necessity. The student is 
often beguiled into the dangerous practice from a notion that the 
jaded brain requires, and is the better for, a stimulant. After a 
severe bout of study, he is apt to feel a depression»of the animal < 
spirits which can best be removed, he thin^ by a little alcohol. 
'Jt IS just as if one set to work to extinguish a fire by pouring oil 
'upon it To the student a regular indulgence in stimulants i.s 
rum. The appetite ^11 increase; the yearning after the artificial 
excitement will grow stronger; and at the same time tlie power of 
resistance ^vill diminish, ^fter a long and wido experience, 1 am 
able to say, tliat no work is so well done as the work which is 
done by unaided Nature; and that the student wlio resorts to 
stiiniilants is guilty not only of a vice but of a blunder. > 

There is but one temple in the universe,” says Novalis, “and 
tliat IS the body of man. Nothing is holier than that lugh form. 

J'ending before men is a reverence done to this revelation in the 
iicsh. We touch heaven when we lay our hand on a humisn body.” 
This may bo accepted as an eloquent paraphrase of St Fanl’s ex¬ 
clamation :—“ What I know ye not that your body is the tcmplo 
of the Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye have of God: and 
ye are not your own 1 ” Whether as Christians or as rational 
beings, appreciating the wonderful organisation of the body, wo 
ill e bound to withdraw it from the contagion of impurity. Chastity 
In often spoken of as if it wero especially a woman's^ virtue; ami 
as a matter of fact a man’s sins of impudicity society seems to 
legaid with considerable indulgence. But for the good of the soul 
and tho well-being of the mind, as a sofegiianl against premature 
decay, as essential to the spiritual health, chastity must be enforced 
upon nion. fAs Jeremy Taylor says:—“A pure mind in a chaste 
body b the mother of wisdom and deliberation, sober counsels and 
ingenuous actions, open deportment and sweet carriage, sincere 
principles and unprejudicate understanding, love of God an8 self- 
denial, peace and confidence, holy prayer and spiritual comfort, 
and a pleasure of spirit infinitely grea^r than the sottish pledsuro 
of uiicjiastity.” The “mens sana” which, in conjunction with tho 
‘‘ corporo sano.” wo rightly put Airward as the chief pledge and 
earnest of eortoly happiness, must also be “ mens pura,” iinprofaned 
by indulgonce of irregular and illicit desires. S^Breaches oi chastity 
are heavily visited by Him who is perfect Purity; visited on the 
body and the intellect, on brain, neart, and soul; though *it is 
impossible for us here to follow the profligate into4he terrible 
degradjitioD which their sin brings upon them-v 

'** “ But w^en Imt, 

By unohMte looks, loose geitnrei, lod foul talk, 

B^moit by lewd and lewUh sets of sin, 
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lets in defilement to the inimzd^parti, 
The eonl growa clotted by oontagion, 
Embodies and imbrnies, till she quite lose 
The dime property of her first bang." 


To the impure, physiology as well as religion cries“ Be sure 
thy sin shalUfind thee out} Nemesis dogs thv footstem, and 
her avenging stroke is certain, however long delayed.” Lot mo 
aftectionately warn the young student against this terrible, this 
degrading vice, which poisons the relatioijs between the sexes, 
and undermines the foundations of honourable love. The lewd 






jest, the lewd song, the lewd book, the lewd play—those let him 
shufi as the accursed instruments of e^l, beanng always in mind 
the Divine promise that the pure in heart shall see God. And 
the pure heart will closa its portals against eifisn the slightest 
sug^tion of wrong; it is hke the motherof-pearl which admits 
no drop of water save that which comes from heaven. “ When 
fruits are whole,” says St. Francis de Sales, “you may store them 
up securely, some in straw, some in sand or amid their own 
fmiage; bul^ once bruised, there is no means of preserving them 
save with sugar or honey. Even so the purity which has never 
been tampers with may well be preserved to the end; but when 
OrilS'lihat has ceased to exist nothing can ensure its existence but 
genuine devotion, which, as 1 have often said, is the very honey 
and sugar of the mind.” 

I may quote from the same admirable writer his remarks on the 
best mode of maintaining purity. He cautions the young to be 
swift in taming aside from whatever leads to uncleannoss ; for 
the sin is one wmeh approaches with a stealthy foot one in which 
the smallest beginnings are apt for rapid growth. ^ It is easier to 
fly from it than to overcome it The source of purity is the heart: 
but it is in the body that its material results take shape, and 
therefore it may be perfected both tlirough the exterior senses 
and ^ the thoughts and desires of the heart All lack of modesty 
in seeing, hearing, speaking, smelling, or touchiim, is impurity, 
especially when tne heart t^es pleasure therein. Remember that 
the^ are things which ble|{nish perfect purity, without being in 
themselves' actually impure. Aught which tends to blunt its 
extreme sensitiveness, or to casif the slightest shadow over it, is of 
this character; and all e^ thoughts, or foolish acts of levity or 
heedlessneas, are as steps towards the direct breach of the law of 
chastity. Avoid the socie^ of the sensual; if a foul animal lick 
the Vwmt almond tre& its fruity it is fabled, becomes bitter; and 
so a corrupt and unclean man can scarcely hold communication 
with others and not impair their perfect purity. On'the other 
hand, seek the company of the mouest and good; read and con¬ 
sider holy things; for^ Word of God is a fountain of puri ty, 
and deapses and stren^hens those who study ity wherelore^vui 
likens it to gold and precious atones. 


¥art II. 

V 

JifENTAL SELF-CULTURE. 


“In aelf-oulture, bj diatinotly recognising liia own individual powen, 
aa originally and apecificnlly belonging to hit mind, a man in leaa likely to 
waste hia strength in cultivating those fncuUiea which are dormant or feeble 
He la taught also to be contented with the mental place assigned him among 
hiB fellows, and not to attempt to imitate those from whom he differs esseii* 
tinlly by natural constitution. He thus avoids self-oontrndiotion—the soutce - 
of all affectation. By reflecting on the haimony and beauty which spring 
in all nature from variety, he sees that his individuolity is but a part of a 
wide and consummate plan. A wood in which the gnarled oak, the delic ite 
lurch, the graceful birch, the wide-spreading beech, the old thorn, oven the 
rough bnar, and the fern in the foreground, are all vaiieties esbential to tho 
general effect of beauty or grandeur in the landscape ; teocliing him a 
lu'iBou of content with the condition assigned to him here, by that Power 
wliioli foimed his soul as well as tho trees he is gazing upon, and appointed 
him his jilaco, os it lias theirs, in this great whole. To fill that place well, 
however humble it may be, he feels is his duty, the sole puipose fur which 
ho was placed here, lie has no sure instincts to guide him to tUb cud 
He muat accomplisli this by labour in the right diicction.”—** ifveniny 
TAoufffUs," Off a PAysictan. e 

“ One great aim, like a gujiling-star, above, 

Which tasks strength, wisdom, Btatelincss, to lift 
His manh ood to tho height that takes the prise.” 

~~Bobert Bromivff. 

“In ilie poorest cottage are books—is one Book, wherein for uvorni 
thousands of years the spirit of man has found light and noif^ishment, aiul 
an interpreting respobse to whatever is deepest in him; wherein still, to 
this day, for the eye that will look wcU, the mystery of evidence reflects 
itself, if not resolved, yet revealed, and prophetioBlly emblemed; if not to 
the satisfying of tho outward sense, yet to the Ripening of thd inwa^ 
sense, which is the far grander result. * In books lie the creative Fheenix* 
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ash^^/tuQ whole peitl* All that men have derindi diiooveied,done, 
• feltiViK Imagined, Uea leeorded in hooka; wherein whoao haa learnt the 
myateiyV'fkapelli^ printed lettera may 11^ it and appropxiaiU it.”—TAonuia 
Chrl^fa. 

“ Wie fruchtbar iat der Eleinate Ereia 
Wonn man ihn wohl au pflegen weiaa.” 

—Ooethe. 


"The aita are aiatora, langnagea are cloae kindced, aoiencea are follow, 
f workmen; almost every branch of human knowledge la oonnected with 
biograj^y; biography falls into history which, after drawing into itself 
varioua minor atroama, auch aa geographyf jurisprudence, politioal and 
social economy, arrives full upon the still deeper waten^of geiioial philo¬ 
sophy. There ore very few, if *any, vacant spaces between vaiioua kinds of 
knowledge; any track in the forest, steadfastly pursued, leads into one of the 
great highways; just os you often find, in considering the story of any little 
island, that you are perpetually brought back into the general history of the 
world, and that this small rocky place has partaken the fate of mighty 
thrones and distant empiics.* —5ir Arthur Eefpt. 

" Make your books your friends, 

And study them unto the noblest ends; 

Searching for knowledge, and to keep your mind 
• The same it was inspired, rich, and refined.” 

■^Een Jojiton. 

" Pleasure tlicro is in all studies to such aa are truly addicted to them— 
sweetness which, like Circe’s cup, bewitched a student so iliat he oannot 
leave oif. Julius Scalier was so much affected with poetry that he broke 
out Into a pathetical protestation ho had rather be the author of twelve 
verses in Lucian, or aueh an ode as in Horace, than Emperor of Germany." 
’-Burton, "Anatomy of MdanchxAy.” 

" Onfni die roiiovare debemus propositum nostrum, (^centia; nunc hodio 
profeota iuoipiamus, quia nihil est quod hactenus fecimus.”—"/mitatto 
CAriiA.” 




’CHAPTEH 1. 


^QV_TO BEAD. 



I wete to pray for a taste,” nys Sir John Herschel in 
a well-known passage, “which should stand me jb 
stej^ under every variety of circumstances, and be a 
source of happiness and cheerfulness to me through 
life, and a shield against its ills, however things might 
go amiss, and the world frown upon mo, it would be a taste tor 
reading.” But these are not the only, nor are they the highest, 
advantages which a taste for reading brinffl with it; those are 
not the only nor the highest purposes whiw a taste for reading 
may be made to subserve. In a work upon self-cultnie, however, 
it iH not upon a fost&for reading, but upon the duty of rising, \ 
that we must enlarge, inasmuch as reading is the chief instru¬ 
ment and agency of intellectual development and moral discipline. 
There have oeen men of action who have done great things, though 
they have read little; there have been men who have supplied 
the want of mental trainii^ by the insight of genius, the teaching 
of experience, or the habit of observation. But apart from the 
piobability that, had they read and known more, even their work 
would have been better done, wo must acknowledge that it is not 
lor cases so exceptional, for men lifted high above their fe|^ow8 
by great natuiul endowments, that rules are laid down or modes 
of study prescribed. -The fact remains that, in Self-Cultnre, read- 
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genius have arrived on the subjects most dh»ely assodiated with 
human happiness. For the man who does not read there can be| 
no Past; and if he fKink, or reason, or experiment he' musr dol 
^d*Irom his own small starting-point, with his own limited le-l 
sources, and not as the inheritor of the accumulated treasures ofl 
generations. It is related of a distinguished mathematician that,/ 
in his boyhood, away from books, he worked out several elemen¬ 
tary propositions in mechanics which he dulytommitted to'pwor 
as unportant and interestiDg discoveries. Judge of his mortinca- 
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iMr liii fint introdaction to a larm libiaiy showed him 
thatihia "discoTeries” were old and well-worn laot^ 
to ere^^echolar. It is in this embanasBinff position with leqA^ 
to all knowledge that the man places himsw who does not reMl 
He is ignorant of the high-water mark to which human investi¬ 
gation and spocnlation has already nsen. To him the ages before 
’his own time are a blank. Men have lived, and thought, and 
Buffered; but not for him. He knows only what he sees; and he 
sees imperfectly for want of instruction. ^And so he stumbles 
aloi^ in a darkness of night that is of his own making, and by 
deviouasand rugged bypaths, because unconscious toat human 
labour has already constructed a broad, straight rood to the desired 
goal/ 

'«<iLet us glance for a moment at one or tdo of the moat 
RRmaus benefits of reading; for, trite as the subject is, it can 
^heyer be without interest First, then, it brings us, through 
history and poetry, into direct communication with the great 
events of toe past It enables us to trace the rise and growth 
and decay of empires. We see how the wave of civilisation, 
now for a time arrested and now forced back, now shut iii 
at one mint and now contracted at anotoer, occasionally grow¬ 
ing shmlower and then again broadening and deepening with 
uresistible strength, has nevertheleas pursued on the whole 
a steadily advancing course, and gradually extended its fertilis- 
conquests. We see how the condition of the masses of man¬ 
kind, in spite of many obstacles and long periods of depression 
Bwh terrible catastrophf^ has slowly improved; so that tlio 
poor of to^lay, at least in all civilised countries, einoy greater 
comforts than leU to toe lot of their forefathers. We mark the 


observe how vast the changes it has introduced into the complex 
economy of social life. We perceive the transfer of power and 
infiuoice from one race to anotoer, from one nation to another, 
and beeomo aware of the causes which have brought it about, and 
of toe circumstances unde^which it has been effected. Babylon, 
uad Greece, and Macedonu^ and Borne; Peisi^ and Bgypt, and 
Arabia; these cease to be namef—Hiease to be dim vague snadowa 
thrown upon toe imaginationliko the figures of a magic lantern 
upon eanvas—are tranmormedinto realities, the nature and bounds 
of whioh we sps able to understand. They lead us to reflect on 
^ Itony of history, on what has been callM toe mockery of fate; 
to reflect cCi the strange conespqndence between the lives of in¬ 
dividuals and^ the fortuuea of nationa. Biahop Thirlwall observes 
Aet^of nations as for men-^the moment of the highest pro- 
mrity is often that which immediately precedes the most rninous 
luastdr; and he adds, that (aa in the ease not only (rf a 
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Athens, and Sparta, and Cartho^ and Venice) " it is ’tlj^issioso 
of secnriW that constitutes the aa^er, it is the conBcioni^^ of 
power and the desire of exerting it that cause the downf^.-^ Those 
“ signal and sudden reverses ” call for our careful attention; but 
even more careful should be tho attention given to the operation 
of that universal law, a law not less powerful in the ftiorol than in 
the physical world, “according to which the period of inward 
languor, corruption, and deca^, which foUows that of maturity, 
lireseiits an aspect mop dazzhng and commanding, and to those 
who look only at the surface inspires greater confidence and respect 
than the season of youthful health, of growing but unriiiencu 
strength." At no time did |ho power of the Persians appear more 
formidable than when Xerxes forced upon tho Greeks the peace 
of Autalcidas; find yet it was even then so honevconibod and 
insecure that, as was afterwards seen, a slight shock would have 
been sufficient to overthrow it. How Europe trembled when 


chastisement of Russia! Yet at that very time the imponal 
thiono was rocking and reeling to its fall When the ships of 
tho Invincible Armada moored in the Channel, so that the wateia 
seemed to groan beneath their burden, Spjmn appeared to occupy 
an impreguable.positiou of majesty and might; mthin half a cen- 
tu^ it sunk into a second-rate power, vc 
That irony of history of which I am speaking, which we learn 
tn appreciate and apprehend through books, may receive another 
1 [lustration. It will be seen by the student, in comnaritt Ao history 
of great cities with that of their respective stat^ thstw splendour 
of the one has often been in inverse proportion to the and 
corruption of the other. “The ages of conquest and ^oty had passed 
before Romo began to exhibit a morblo front: and the old consuls, 
who in tho wars of a century scarcely quelled the Samnite l^dia, 
and who brought army after army into the field to be deMq^ed 
by Hannibal, would have gazed with wonder on the magnifieence 
111 tho midst of which the master of the empire, in anguiwaiid^* 
may, called upon Varus to restore his f^ee legions.’'^ Byzantinm 
was at its apogee of gorgeous splendour when tho Eastern empiTe 


was forced tocall in the swords o? mercenaries to protect it from 
external and internal foes. Never did Venice shme more bril- 


leeto whicJ 

the approacneB to the heart of the republic. The pomp and 
wealth of Babylon seemed at their height, just at the moment that 
Belshazzar was reading the woniing of Heaver^ and listening with 
. homr to the trumpets of the conquering Parsuna ' 




history the value of which cannot be ovopostimated, and that is 
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inteiposition of Providence in the affuiis of men and 
natiMH. The modem school of historians pretend to ignore this 
lesBOiOMnl to find a cause for every effect in the prindplo of evolu¬ 
tion or in accordance with certain canons of their own invention; 
but it is written, nevertheless, in plain and legible characters on 
the chroiiiclds of the world. Tahe the series of events which 
raised Constantine to the supremacy of the civilised world, and 
deny, if you can, the visible sijpis of the finger of God in ordering 
and controlling them. Consider the network of circumstance 
which arrested the progress of the Armada, and tell me whether 
it was not woven by a Divine power. (Jr connect the labours of 
tile Iteformera with the introduction olthe printing-press, and say 
whether the latter was not providentially designed to facilitate the 
former. Often, no doubt^tlie purpose of Providence is not as our 
purpose, and passes far out of our range and scope; but tlie wit¬ 
ness of liisto^ to God and Ilis law is, to my mind, as inconte.st- 
ablo as it is sigiiilicant 1 see it in the way m which tlie schemos 
lit men have been overruled to an end that their projectors never de¬ 
signed. Thus, the day ot hit. Bartholomew became for the rolontless 
spirits which planned it no better than a “ day ot dupesthe bullet 
which Balthazar Gerard lodged in the breast of William the Silent 
ensured the mdepoMdenco of the Dutch Commonwealth. 1 see it 
ill the littleness of tho springs from which the great world-cur- 
Toiits of thought and Icoling havo token their rise. 1 see it m tlie 
way in which life has sprang out of death, onler out id disorder, 
strength out of weakness, in every age of the world. Tlie ruins of 
old empires have served, in tho Divine wisdom, for tho niatciials 
of now and more splendid structures. Out of the fragments of 
tho Eastern world was built up the civilisation ot Greece; 
broken and humbled Greece served us a stepping-stone for Homo , 
the polity of modern Europe has been raised upon the shattered 
masses of tho Boman Empire. % 

Ti} illustration of a point already advanced, lot mo unoto a pas¬ 
sage from Dr. Arnolds “ Introductory Lectures on Modern His> 
tory." It begins with a reference to tlie Frourh Bepubhc and tliu 
armed coalition formed agginst it. “The most military people in 
Europe" he say.s, “became engaged in a war for their very exist¬ 
ence. Invasion on the frontiers, civil war and all imaginable 
horrors raging within, the ordinary relations of life went to wreck, 
and every Frenchman became a soldier. It was a multitude 
numerous as the hosts of Persia, but animated by the courage and 
skill and energv of the old Homans. One thing alone was want¬ 
ing—tliat'which Pyrrhus said the Itomans wanted to enable them 
to conquer the world—a general aud a ruler like himself. There 
was wanted a master-hand to restore and maintain peace at home 
and to concentrate and direct the immense military lesources of 
Franife against hef foreign enemies. And such an one appeared 
in Napoleon. Pacifying La Yendde, receiving back the emigrants, 
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restoring the Church, rcmodolling the law, personally vet 

carefully preserving and maintaining all the great point^wiiicli 
the nation had won at the Hevolutioii, Napoleon united nt himself 
not onlv the power but the whole will of France, and that power 
and will were guided by a genius for war such os Europe had 
never seen since Caesar. The effect was absolute!!^ magical. In 
I November 1799 he was made First Consul: he found Franco 
humbled by defeats, his Italian conquests lost, his allies invaded, 
his own frontier thi^tened. He took the field m Ahay 1800, and 
ill June the whole fortune of the war was changed, and Austria 
driven out of Lombardy by tho victoiy of ll^larcngo. Still the 
Hood of the tide rose higfiqr and higher, and every successive wave 
of its advance swept awav a kingdom. ICarthly state has never 
leachcd a proufler pinnacle than when Napoleon, in Juno 1812, 
gathered Iils army at Dresden, and there received tho homage oi 
subject kings. And now what was the principal adversary of tliH 
tremendous pow'or 'l By whom was it checked .and losistcdand 
put down i By none .and by nothing but the direct .and m.anifcst 
interposition of God. 1 know of no language so well fitted to 
describe that victorious .advance to Moscow ami the utter humilia¬ 
tion of tho retrc.at os tho language of tlio prophet with rcsjieit to 
the advance and subsequent destruction of the ]io.st of Beniia* 
chenb.’^ This seems to me sound, wise, and wholesome teaching, 
with much more in it of a tnio “philosonhy of histniy’’th.au we 
find in the works of Mr. Buckle and nis imitators, who dis¬ 
miss as superfluous or exploded all considenation of IVovidcncc, 
ami seem to regard tho government of the world os pioduccd by 
some au^pnatic mechanism. < 

Again, lending brings to our fireside tho best thoughts of tho 
best minds, intioduces us to tho company and comradehliip of tliu 
"men of old,” conqneis time and annihilates space, it maltcs 
11^ as familiiir with iEschylus, and Hoiace, and Demosthenes ns 
were their nearest contemporaries; brightens our study wiUi tho 
sunshine of Greece; perfumes tho heavy air around us witn the 
rii Ii sweet odours of tho East. How can I look upon Dante as 
dead when he still speaks to me out qf his “ Divina Commcuia ” 1 
Khali I mourn over tho grave of Shakespeare in that far-away 
church by the winding Avon whdn he is present with mo in liis 
mighty verso 7 I delight in some apt remark of Hazlitt’s on thi.s 
subject. He pictures himself (I quote from memory) as taking 
his ease by the blazing hearth with a host of boon compaijioiis 
arrmndhim. Ben Jonson, “Homeric” Chapman, Webster, mid 
Hey wood are there, and discourse the silent hoars aw 3 y. Kli.ikc- 
speare is there; ^e Shakespeare who imagined Hnmlot and 
Ariel, Lady Macbeth and Imogen. Spenser luiks lialf-Oiiddcn 
among a group of nymphs, and fairies, and satyrs. Milton lies 
on the table as on an altar, never taken up of laid down without 
reverence. Lyly’s “ Endymion ” sleeps with the moon that shines 
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inaFp^^ndow; and a breath of wind stirrinc up at a distance 
Beemr^ike a soft sigh from the tree under wliicn the goddess- 
f avoureddo rer grow old. lu a comer of the room Faustus disputes 
with demon faces or reasons of divine astrolo^. Bellairont 
Boothes Matheo. Vittoria puts her judges to ^lamo, and old 
Chapman repebts one of the hymns of Homer in his own vigorous 
translation. 

By means of books wo oomo to know a great man better than 
his friends, aye, or even his children or his wife knew him. To no 
one was Montaigne so confiding—wo may be sure of it—as ho is 
to his reader; he could not put so much of hiinsolf into his con- 
versativm as he lias done into his essayg. The infinite depths of 
drollery to which the genius of llabolais could descend wero 
unpliimbed by any of his companions, however iifcimato. I take 
Sir Thomas Browne by the outton-liolo, and ho pours out liis 
grave and fanciful meditations on um bnnnl and quincunxes with 
a copious readiness. ^rMen who in their lifetime were the least 
prone to wear their heart upon their sleeve know not a sample of 
reserve when closeted with the student in his study. In their 
books we see them in their entirety: their whole nature is befoi'o 
ns; nothing is kept back. Who of aTluis contemporaries understood 
the man Plato as we understand him 1 Tliey could not see every 
side, every aspect of his gonius. You must rccedo some distance 
from a mountain if you would estimate the full majesty of its 
proportions. But we can take the “ Phoedo ” and the “ llepublic," 
ana see that prand, pure, lofty mind in all its fulness, and share 
with it its bnpht raaiant dreams of an ideal state, not made by 
man's private interests and passions, but founded in reason, altluiugli 
it exists nowhere imon earth. yAnd we giither around him his 
later disciples the Platonists of Italy and England: Picus Mir- 
andola, and Marcilius Ficmns: Henry More, and tho ever memor¬ 
able Hales, Sydenham, Ralph Cudworth, and Jeremy Taylor; each, 
ill hip way and decree, a commentator upon the sublime text 
which forms the prmciplo and essence of liis philosophy:—“ All 
things are for the sake of the Good, and tho Good is the cause 
of everything beautiful.” , 

Let not the student who reads and loves his books talk or think 
of himself, whatever his worldly disadvantages, as solitary or fnend- 
less. His chamber is peopled with immortal f^ests, who will never 
deny him the sympatl^ he craves. The poets, and the philo- 
Bophers, and the acholars, the men who have wrestled with Nature 
as Jacob wrestled with the angel, and extorted from it a blessing, 
the divine^ who have Bounded the secrets of the human soul—all 
obey his summons and respond to his questionings. Any one of 
them, If the student so will it, u prepared to hft him out of his 
meanef cares, to transport him into a region free from the world's , 
anxieties. Howevdr deep the silence, he may hear-^ 
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" All the melodiei mjiterioui 

Through the dre^ derkheae ohauted; 

Thoughts in attitudei iniMriona, 

Voices soft, and deep, and leiionii. 

Words that whispered, songs that hinted I '* 

iShakespearo will bear him away on the strong wing of his genius to 
l^iospem’s enchanted isle—^its “noises sounds, and sweet airS| that 
give delight and hurt not.” Or with Spenser no may enjoy a brief 
icpuse in that daintiest “bower of bliss” ever conceived by human 
laiicy, w'here— 

The joyous liirds, shrouded in checiful shade, 

Their notes unco the voice attempered sweet; 

Thi angelical soft treinhling voices made 
To th’ instruments divine tes^ndence meet; 

Tho silver-sounding instruments did meet 
With the bnas murmur of the water's fall: 

The water's full with difference discreet, 

Now soft, now Inud, unto the wind did call; 

The gcntlo waibhng wind has answciM to all.” 

Shelley will invite him to that fair J.'iiidscapo among tlio Euganenn 
Hills which ho hn.<} painted in colours so soft yet vivid ; or to th.at 
rocky steep of tho iiigli Caucasian mountains where Promctlieus 
breathes defiaiico to inezorablo Destiny. Keats has a hundred 
leafy nooks, luxuriant iniduom and verdure, where liis tired soul 
may rest. Tennyson will convey him to the lonely mere whero 
Arthur’s sword Excalibur has found .a resting-placo; and tho water 
still laps on the c^ag, and the long ripple still washes m tho reed, 
ns on that night which saw tho blamulcss king borne to tho great 
deep in his dusky baigo— 

“Dark as a funeral acarf from stem to atern." 

Or Montaigne is waiting to gossip witli him; Eacon to discuss with 
him tho outlines of the new philosophy; Cervantes to jest with him 
hiilf-sadly at the decaying extravagances of the old chivalry. Tliu.s 
he may feed upon genius * the great men of all ages and all tonn- 
trics wait to do him service, tho superTor bound to the inferior, like 
immortal spirits of good answeruig to tho spell of an everyday 
necromancer:— 


“ Ever their phantoms arise before us, 

Our loftier OTothers, but one in blood; 

At bed and table they lord it o’er ns, 

With looki of beauty and words of good.” » 

Sir Arthur Helps in one of his essays advises that, in the course • 
of our reading, we should layup in our mind a store of fine thoughts 
in well-wrougiit words—the best sayings, fh ^ct, of the wisest and 
wittiest—80 that we may accumulate a Jiving treasure of know¬ 
ledge, from which, at various tildes and amidst all tho shifting of 
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circunutances, we may' bo able to dnw some comfort^ guidance, 
and sympathy. It is both pheasant and useful to have such a 
treasuTe at one’s command. There are moments when our ener¬ 
gies fail us and our hearts ^w faint; what enconragoment we 
may then derive from the cheerful speech of some brave spirit, 
which has been tried and tried sorely, but by peneverance bw 
won the victory I As, for instance, from Lord Bacon'sIn this 
world Qod only and the angels may be spectators !" Or from 
that of Kenclm DigbyThe great secret of spiritual perfection 
is expressed in tJio words of Ignatius Loyola—‘Hoc vult 
Deus.^ (Jod wishes me to stand in this past, to fulfil this duty, 
to suffer tills disease, to be afflicted with this calamity, this con¬ 
tempt, this vexation. God wishes this; whatover.the world and 
self-lovo may dictate, Aoc Leus His will is nfy law.” Tliero 
are moments when to execute the will of others, to fill a subor¬ 
dinate position, IS gall and wormwood to the not unnatural vanity 
of a young man. Well for him if at such times lie remembers 
Livy\i description of Hannibal o s one w jio could obey no less 
than he^ could command .—“ Nuiiquam ingeniuin idem ad res 
divorsiBsimas, parenduin atquo imporandum habilius fuit.” There 
are moments ^o when we are conscious of not standing as firmly 
ns we ought to stand on the ground of right—are conscious of 
listening too readily to the voice of paasion. Let us then recall 
those wise, thoughtful words of Goethe as a warning.— 

“ Von dor Gewalt, die alio Wesen biiidet, 

Sefroit dor Menach rich, dor uch uberwmdet." ^ 

This, then, is one of the advantages of reading, that it supplies us 
with words of counsel, exhortation, encouragement, on vmicli wo 
can draw at need. It famishes us with a complete armoury of 
weapons with which we may bear our part in the fierce battle of 
life. It supplies us with suggestions for noble thoughts and incen¬ 
tives tb noble deeds. “ By tlie moss I" said the Duke of Norfolk 
to Sir Thomas More \ " by the mass, Master More, it is perilous 
strivifig with princes; the anger of a prince is dcatn 1 ” “ And is 
that all, my Lord 1 Then the difference between you and mo is 
but this, that I shall die io-day sad you to-morrow! ” Who will 
not feel quickened in spirit and strengthened in purpose by the 
remembiaiice of this pregnant reply 1 Or whose ^content and 
restlessness will not hie appeased dv recalling the wise saying of 
Joubart 1 “ Whether one be an eagle or an ant in the intellectual 
world scem^to me not to matter much; the essential thing is to 
have one’s place marked there, one’s station assigned, and to belong 
decidec^ to a regnkr and wholesome order.” A small talent, if it 
keep wiuin its limits ai\fl rightly fulfil its task, may reach the goal' 

•- 

ft ** From that great Ponm which all Creation bcndi, 

! That man is freed who fint eubdaeb himwlf.” 
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just as well as a greater one. But 1 need say no more. Jt is 
unquestionabljr a rare and delightful use of reading, that it so 
stores and enriches the mind with pertinent imagery and appro- 
priate reflection. At times one may sit down silently, and recall¬ 
ing something that ono has read, involve one’s self in a pleasant 
and profitable train of thought, which requires no estcnuil circum¬ 
stances to support it 1 have found'it a useful mental exercise to 
take in a leisure hour—as, for instance, on a railway journey—some 
particular author, an 4 put together in my memory all that I could 
remember of him—the pithy or epigrammatic sayings, the felici¬ 
tous illustrations, tho happily expressed ideas, in such order os that 
they might be rewy “ wheq called for.” These mental posies—if I 
may employ the expression—are composed of flowers ^t never 
fade. Or tlio tlfbii^ts, images, and anecdotes thus collected may 
he likened to chaplets of pearh^ the lustre of which never dies or 
passes awav. 

Not the least admirable use of reading is to neutralise tho special 
evils and temptations of our callings, the original imperfections of 
our clmracters, the tendencies of oiir age or of our own time of 
life. I may term this the theragmlic use of reading. Sir Arthur 
IfelM points out that'those who are engaged in dull, crabbed work 
all day, of a kind which is always exercising tho logical faculty 
and demanding minute and even harassuig cnticisin, should ex¬ 
patiate, whenever opportunity oflci^, m writings of a largo and 
iiiuigiiiativo natuic. “These, however,”ho coiitimios, “are often 
the persons who particularly avoid poetry and works of imagina- 
*tioD, wJioreas they ought perham to cultivate them most For it 
hhould bo one of the frequent oojocts of ovoiy naan who cares for 
tho culture of his whole being to give some exercise to tlioso facul¬ 
ties winch are not demanded by his daily occupations and not 
encouraged by his disposition.” Tho study of logic will bo found 
valuable by minds unaccustomed to urecision of statement and 
dofiiiiteness of argument. Foctry will refresh and recreate those 
who are wearied by abstruse mental calculations. For some a 
course of history will serve as on efiicient alterative and tonic. 
Tiicru are particular books which xqay be applied, like sflecial 
dru^, in particular cases. A tendency to frivolous pursuits or 
woildly gaieties may be coirectcfl by tho perusal of tho “Imitatio 
Christi,” or the “ Introduction to tho Devout Life,” or Jeremy 
Taylor’s “Holy Living and Dying.” An incapability of appre¬ 
hending the meaning of Nature will rave tray before a careful study 
of Wo^swortL Shakespeare may ne recommended at all limes 
and under all circumstances. A dull, querulous, morose mood may 
be relieved by a page or two of Thomas Hood or Sydnoy Sinitli. 
In “ The Caxtons ” Bulwer Lytton dwells at some length on tho 
medicinal qu^ties of good books. For hypocliondria and satiety, 
he says, what is better than a brisk dose of travels, especially early, 
out-of-ue-way, marv^oos^ legei^dary travels I 11 ow they freshen 
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w t^|B Bpiiits I how they bxace and exhilarate the nerres I Gowith 
nubruquis to Tartary, or with Marco Folo to far CSa^^or follow 
. Cortez m his conquest of Mexico; climb Cotopaxi with Humboldt, 
' or descend to the Dead Sea with “ Ebthen” 1 For narrow preju¬ 
dices history should be administered. “ 1 remember,” says Augus¬ 
tine Caxton, ^ to have cured a disconsolate widower, who obstin¬ 
ately refused every other medicament, by a short course of ^olo^y. 
... In fact, I have a plan for a library that, instead of heading 
its compartments, ‘ Philology, Natural Sciei^ce, Poetry,' Ac., one 
ehall head them according to the diseases for which they are sever¬ 
ally good, bodily and mental—up from a dire calamity or the pangs 
of the ^out, down to a fit of the spleeq or a light catarrh. But,” 
he cc^unues, more gravely, “ when some one sorrow that is yet 
reparable gets hold of yow mind like a monomhnia—when you 
think, because Heaven has denied you this or that on which vou 
had sot your heart, that all your me must be a blank—oh 1 then 
diet yourself well on biography, the biography of good and great 
men. See scarce a page, perhapa given to somo grief similar to 
your own, and how tnumpnantly tne life sails on beyond it! Yon 
thought the wing was broken 1 Tut! tut I it was but a bruised 
feather I See what life leaves behind it when all is done !—a sum¬ 
mary of positive facts far out of the region of sorrow and suifering, 
linking themselves with the being of the world. Yes, biography 
is the medicine here! ” 

Undoubtedly a man’s reading must primarily be regulated by 
the necessities of his calling. He would be a poor mathematician 
who nourished himself wholly on light literature. But after all, 
the great object and purpose of study is the cultivation of the 
mind—that is, of all the faculties—training them so that each 
shall readily respond when required to its master's demands. We 
must not then, wly ourselves too exclusively to one department 
of knowledga The reasoning powers must not be exercised at 
the cqst of tlie imaginative, nor the imaginative starved down so 
as to oring forward and exalt the reasoning. Something like a 
just jind happy equilibrium must be observed; just ns in an 
f orchratra no one instrument.is permitted to outvie and keep down 
the others, but all are so orders os to constitute a complete and 
agraeable harmony. One soon w8aries of a leather-dealer who can 
tuk of nothii^ but leather. As Professor Blackie puts it:—“If a man 
will fix his mind on merely professional study, and can find no room 
for (roneral culture in hisboul, let him be told that no professional 
studms, however complete, can teach a man the whole of his pro¬ 
fession ; that the most exact professional drill will omit to tench 
him the most interesting and th^ most important part of his own 
businesa^that part, namely, where the specialty of the profession 
comes directly mto contact with the generality of human notions 
and human sympathilis.” He adds an appropriate illustration from 
the profession <u the law“ For^while there is no art more tech- 
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nical, more artificial, and more removed from a follow-feeluie of 
humanity than law in many of its branches, in othera it marwes 
out into the grand arena of human nghts and liberties, and deals 
with large questions, in the handling of which it is often of more 
consequence that a pleader should be a complete man than tliat 
he should be an expert lawyer." The man who devotes himself to 
a single subject of study will never become wholly master even of 
that; so close is the connection between the various branches and 
dei>artments of huinaq knowledge, and so subtly do they run into or 
impinge upon one another. The reproach of colossal ignorance— 
that is, of imperfect and superficial knowledge—must always apply 
to the homo uniia lUtn. He knows nothing because he knows a 
little; a paradox appareiAly, yet the expression of an obvious 
trutL Lord Litton, in one of the pleasant essays in his “ Cax- 
toniana,” observes .—“To sail round the world, you must putm at 
many harbours, if not for rest, at least for supplies." lie con¬ 
tinues :—“ Therefore 1 say to each man, As far as you can—partly 
for excellence in your special mental calling, principally fur com¬ 
pletion of your end in existencen-stiivc while improving your ono 
talent to enrich your whole capital ns Aion. It is in tins way that 
you escape from that wretched nayow-mindedness which is tlie 
characteristic of every one who cultivates his specialty alone.” 
And he concludes“In fine, whatever tlie calling, let men only 
cultivate that calling, and they are as narrow-minded as tho 
Chinese when they place on the map of the world the C0Ic.si1.1l 
Kmpire, with all its Tartaric villages 111 full detail, and out of that 
limit make dots and lines, with the supoiscription, Mlcsorts un¬ 
known, inhabited by barbarians.' ” 

Ill order to maintam tho body in health it is found necessary to 
vary in character and properties the food administered to it. Wo , 
mu.st supply it with the constituent elements of flesh and blood 
:iii(l bono and fat. Alan cannot live upon bread done, not even , 
ill the hteral sense of tiie words: the muscles would lose jfiieii" 
elasticity, tlie nervous system its vigour, the linibs their capacity) 
for motion, and the blood would speedily grow impoverished.. As' 
with the physical, so witli the spiritual' The mind can bo kept 
iilcrt and energetic only by a proper variety of diet. Its imagi¬ 
native faculties must be suppliefl with nutriment as well as its 
rcasuning; the judgment must be strengthened while the fancy 
IS (piickened. And this is [lart of the lygieuic work of reading * 
It calls into hcaltliful exercise all the qualities of tho mim^; it 
invigorates and stimulates, or at need it tranquillises. 

I liave referred to that use of reading which consists in storing 
the mind with golden woids of warning or encouragement; there 
IS yet another in the episodes and examples of fwlde doiwj— 

“ heroic touches from histoiy and poetry ” to adopt George Eliot’s 
phrase-^with which it furnishes us, and by iheans of which the 
mind is made to resemble a gal|Biy of fine pictures painted by 
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greati artiats. What a pleaBure it u, with the aasUtance of memoiy, 
to call these before us one by one; to dwell on their detai^ to 
consider thbir significance, and to profit by their teaching. &yB 
Coleridge— 

“ My eyea make pioturei when they are shut; 

I eee a fountain, large and fair, ^ 

A wdlow and a ruined hut,” 

• The pictures that the reader's memory summons before his 
moiitm vision will bo as various as his reading; scenes from the 
history of nations, scenes from the lives of gi^t and good men, 
scenes from the laiiyland of the poets, scenes from tlie explora¬ 
tions iif voyagers and travellers, scenes from the researches of men 
of science. He may gaze mwn some such picture m Evelyn paints 
of the lost Sunday spent Dy Charles 11 .^ “ The King sitting and 
toying with his concubines, Ibrtsmouth, Cleveland, Mazarm; a 
French boy singing love-songs in that glorious gallery, whilst 
about twenty of the great courtiers and other dissolutei persons 
wore at basset round a largo table, a bipik of at least two thousand 
pounds in gold before them, upon which two gentlemen who were 
with mo made rcfiectioiis with ostonitihment. t^iz days after all 
was in the dust.” The moral here is not difficult to decipher. 
Hut let memory s h^o the kal eidosco pg and f>co what it next pro- 
Kents to us.* “ \Vuen the most'valiant of the Persian army Imd 
almost enclosed the small forces of the Greeks, then did Leonidas, 
king of the Lacedemonians, with hia three hundred, and seven 
hundred Thespians, which were all that abode by him, refuse to 
quit the place which they hod undertaken to make good, and with 
admirable courage not only resist that world of men which charged 
thorn on all sides, but, issuing out of their strcngtJi, made so 
groat a slaughter of their enemies that they might acll be called 
vanquishers, though all of tticm were slain upon the ])lacc. 
Xerxes having lost in this last fight, together with twenty thou- 
saiid^ther soldiers and captains, two of his own brctliroii, began to 
doubt what inconvenience might befall him by the virtue of such 
as hfLd not been present at those battles, with whom he knew that 
he shortly was to deal Especially of the Spartans ho stood in great 
fear, whose manhood had appeared singular in this trial, which 
caused him very carefully to inquire what numbers they could 
bring into tlio field. It is reported of Dioneses, the Spartan, that 
when one thought to have terrified him by saying that the flight of 
the feisian arrows was so thick as would hide the sun, ho answeiecl 
thus ‘ lUs good news, fbv^en shall we fight in the cool ehade.’ *’ 
From the mountain pass xif ThermopylaB our picture-gallery 
transports us next, perhaps, ta'NaseW fimd, and shows us Fairfax 
fighting bareheaded in the thidr of the battle. With his own 

t 'k * 

* The reader irlll remember how thie picture ii elaborated by Macaulay. 

* Sip YTolter Boleigh, j Hiatoiy pf the World." 
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hand he atrikea down the kin^a atandazd-Bearer and frivea -the 
coloura in diarge to one of hia me^ who begins forthwith to 
boost as if tbe^ were the trophy of his individual conroge. 'Fhe 
colonel of Fairfax’s lifeguard grows angry with the braggart 
Let him retain the honour,” cries Fairfax, riding pijat; “ 1 have 
to-day conquered enough besides.” From Nasebv wo are natu¬ 
rally carried on to that most memorable scene at Whitehall, where 
the masked hegdsman held up before the shivering crowd their 
sovereign’s bleeding hood as the head of a traitor, and from behind 
the grim hedge of pikes and aabres that shut in the black scaffold 
arose a long hoarse groan, the echo whereof resounds in history 
to this day. Or we may siee Columbus pacing the deck of his 
small cniayel through the watohes of tlio soft and silent night, 
and descrying at ^t those moving lights tn the dim distance whicli 
made known to him the fruition of his endeavour and the dis¬ 
covery of a Now World. Or wo may stand as witnesses of that 
unequalled pageant when Charles v., still in the full vigour of 
his intellcctuai strength, devolved the bunlen of empire on tho 
shoulders of his son, and took leave of the States oi llollaiid, 
leaning meanwhile on the arm of the young Prince of Oningo, 
\\ho, a few years later, was to wrest fium that empire sumo ut its 
richest provinces. Or we may bo present at tlie martyrdom uf 
William Hunter, tho London prentice of nineteen, who gave up 
life and its hopes and affections rather than deny what lie believed 
to bo tlio truth m Chiist. As ho stood at the stake he exclaimed .— 
“ Son of Ciod, shine on me < ” and through the dull clouds of a 
cold March morning the suii poured a sudden glorv on his face. 
The faggots were kindled, the ilames ascended. “Ihotlior 
William,” said ins younger brother, who was there to cheer and 
comfuit him, “think on Christ's holy passion, and be not afraid 
of death! ” “ 1 am not afraid,” repliedf the heroic youth; “ Lord, 
Lord, Lord, roccivo my spirit! ” Or we may make one of tho 
ciowil of knights and nimles, priests and monks, traders 4 iiid 
ncasiiits, who gathered on tho plain of Clermont to listen to tlio 
buriniig eloqucuco of St. Hernard when he preached tho scesud 
cTiisiide, aim, moved by a common enrfhusiaam, broke out into a 
shout of vuJiJb God wills i^ 1 ” that rose in tho air like a 
peal of thunder. The scene shifts again, and reveals tho interior 
of an English cathedral, where tho daikiicss of night is biokon 
only by the thin rays of tho lamps burning lieforo the diireiont 
altiirs. Against one of the giey stone pillars we see a man, *»\\ 
of stature, dressed in archicpiscopal robes, standing, yith bent 
head and hands clasped over his eyes. A sword flashes through the 
air: it falls utou that sacred head^'hilst another and yetanptlicr 
stroke brings nim to his knees. But pass on, and we see that 
cathedral under a very different snpcct; in fhojight of day a king 
bends before the shrine of Thorob Bccket, and submits his bare 
back to the penitential whip. Or^ilh Oarlylo, we may stand in 
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the* streets of Paris,' and bend onr heads as Marie Antoinette 
is carried to the mniderous guillotine. "The bloom of that 
fair face Is wasted, the hair is grey with care; the brightness 
of those eyes is quenched^ their lids hang drooping, the face 
is Qtony pa||3, os of one living in deatL Mean wo^. which 
her own hand has mended, attire the queen of the worlu. The 
death-hurdle where thou sittest pale, motionless, which only 
curses environ, has to stop; a people drunk with vengeance 
will drink it again in full draught, looking at thee there. Far 
as the eye reaches, a multitudinous sea of maniac heads, the 
air deaf with their tnumph-yell. The living-dead must shudder 
witl« yet one other pang; her startled blood yet ogam suffuses 
with tha liue of agony that pale face, whic^ she hides with 
her hands. . . . Thy patli of thorns is mgh ended; one long last 
look at the Tuilenes, where thy step was once so light, where 
thy children shall not dwell. Thy head is on the block: the 
axe mshes—dumb lies the world; that wild-yelling world, 
and all its madness, is behind thee.” This recalls another mourn¬ 
ful tragedy in which a queen also figures, and wo seem to gaze 
on that hall at Fotheringay where perished Mary Queen of Scots. 
The scaffold is there, covered with black cloth, and oronnd it 
muster the halberdiers. On either side, at the back, stand two 
masked figures, dreadfully silent. The queen enters; she ascends 
the scaffold; the usual gliastly formalities follow; then she kneels 
and prays in a loud, clear, unshaken voice, striking her crucifix 
passionately against her bosom. With the assistance of her ladies 
siio removes her veil and mantle, and stands upon the block scaf¬ 
fold, “ blood-red from head to foot.” Now see her with her head 
upon the block. ..." So perish all enemies of the queen,” cries 
the Dean of Peterborough; and a loud " Amen” is heard through¬ 
out the h(dl. We are reminded immediately of the great queen 
whoso misfortune it was to bo compelled to treat her as on enemy, 
ojidkwe see her successively in many an interesting picture: 
playing on the virginal, while the Scotch ambassador listens in 
tho«j;aIlerywithout; mounted on horseback and addressing her 
soldiers at Tilbury with words of lofty courage; waving her hand¬ 
kerchief from her pi^ce-wiiidoyr at Greenwich to the bold seamen 
wha in their frail pinnaces, are prepared to carry the lied Cross 
to the frozen waters of the North or the palmy islands of the 
Pacific. Memory rapidly travels on to a later age and another 
laaih and we see Maria Theresa with her infant son appealing to 
the loyalty of the Hungarian magnates, and we hear their enthu¬ 
siastic acmim“ Moriamur pro nostro rege! ” There are other 
queens remembered in our picture-gallery; the beautiful Joanna 
of Naples; the wise and devout Tsabella, the patron of Columbus; 
Margaret of Scotland; that \ild and wayward Christina of 
Sweden, who inherited the hoti spirit but not the genius of bor 
famous father, Charles XIL | ut here I must stop^ and leave the 
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reader to em'oy for himself the scenes, so vacioiu, so remarkable, 
so suggestive, which our books enable us to coiijure up. 

That is a noble saying of St. Bernard’s" Sunt qui scire volunt 
ut sciant et tiirpis curiositas est, ut sciantur et vanitos e.'jt, ut 
soicntiam vcndaiit et qusestns tiii^is est; ut acdificent ct chaiitas 
ost; ut mdiliceiitur et prndcntia est .”' >frho tnie student will 
filter upon the pursuit of knowledge, I take it, that he may bo 
able to do good to otheis as well as to himself, ut 1xdiJictt^ os well 
as vt mhfiretur; still his main object must bo the cultivation of 
such faculties as he pdsscsses, aiiu his main reward niiist be in 
tlio happiness that knowledge brin^ witli it. To such an one 
wli.'it nioro shall 1 say about reading? I may, indeed, quote 
Loid Bacon’s advice, that Wo should read “not to contradict aiidi 
confute, nor to bqliovo or take for granted, nor to find talk and! 
(iHCourso, but to weigh and cuiisidcr.” I*may add his well-knownl 
(listiiK'tion between reading, coiifcicnco fconversatioiil, and writ-i 
ing; that the first inaketli “a full man the second, “a ready* 
man the third, “an exact man.'’ “Therefore,”ho says, “if a 
man write little, he had need have a great memory; if he confer 
little, he had need have a picsciit wit; and if he road little, ho 
hail need have much cunning, t>o seem to know that ho aoth 
not ’ Both writing and conversation have their value, and the 
latter, no doubt, to men of the world, often supplies the place of 
books; but reading is tlie student’s wand of magic, that reveals 
to him all the intellectual and moial treasures of the ages; that 
makes him a contemporary of dl times, a denizen of all nations; 
that places at his dhsposal the result of the travad of the genera¬ 
tions tliat have passed away before him. Says Sir Philip Sidney 
“It IS manifest that all government of nctnm is to bo obtained by 
knowledge, and knowledge best by gathering many knowledges, 
which is reading.” 

But what is reading ? Not that desultory, purposelcas, skim¬ 
ming of books which is sometimes tlic amusement of a leisure 
hour, but a complete digestion and asuinilatioii of their coiiteiits, 
cniiducted upon a regular and wcll-considered system. Sara Sir 
Ai llmr Helps“ Every man and every woman who can reoci ai/all 
should adopt some definite purpose in fheir reading—should take 
something for the main stem andotrunk of their culture, whence 
branches might grow out in all directions seeking light and air for 
the parent tree, which it is hoped might end in becoming some¬ 
thing useful and ornamental, and which, at any rate, all along 
will have had life and growth in it” This is before all essen'AiI 
to the student, who, if he vciitiiro upon the wide sea of knowledge 
without chart or comiiass, and not resolved upon what harbour to 

* There are who deeire knowledge that they may know, and it ii k Imm 
curiosity; that they may be known, md thu m Tcnity; that they may lell 
their knowledge, and shamefal ii tbenw; that theymay build up othen, 
and it M charity; that they nay build ^ tliemielves. and it is prudence 
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BtQBr for, will either be miserably wrecked or will drift to and fro 
at the mercy of wind and current. It would bo folly,” says Sir 
Arthur Help^ “ to attempt to lay down some process by which 
every man might ensure a main course of study for himself; but 
only let him liavo a ^iust fear of desultory pursuits/ and a wisli 
for mental oultivatinn, and he may hope at some time or other to 
discern what it is fittest for him to do.” But if no such process 
us is hero referred to can safely be indicated, it is not difficult to 
formulate the general principles on which the student’s course of 
reading should bo grounded, h ' 

I First of all, then, the reading must be regular; that is, a certain 
portion of time must bo given to it daily, and with this allotted 
portion only verv special circumstances must bo allowed to inter¬ 
fere. If tlie student bo || man working with brain or hand for a 
livelihood, tiie time so given must be regulated according to his 
ongiigeiiieiits. Probably it will bo only in the evcnin<> that he can 
tiiiii from his daily woik to his beloved books; otherwise, 1 think 
the earlier part of the day the more favourable to concentrated, 
earnest, eager study. The mind is then all on the alert; rcfresheil 
by the night’s repose, its energies reiulily uaswer to every call made 
upon them : it covers the ground with alaenty and CiUse. In the 
heyday of Scott’s genius his hours of work weio from breokfast- 
time to noon. But whether it bo in the morning or the evening, 
and whether the time set apart be three hours, two hours, one 
I hour, it must be regularly observed. The habit is the thing* 
Homely William Cobbett remarks, with his accustomed shrewd¬ 
ness, that not infrequently we feel a disrelish for study, a languor 
or weariness, against which we must struggle determinwly, or all 
hope of sel^cul^ire will be lost. The only effectual means of 
securing ourselves’^gainst this mortifying re.sult is by resolutely 
adhering to the rtilo prescribed. “ Our minds are not always in 
the same state; they have not at all times the same elasticity 
to-day wo are full of hope on the very same grounds which, to- 
mhfrow, afford us no hope at all; every human being is bable to 
these flows and ebbs of the mind; but if reason interfere and bid 
yotS overcome the fits of larV, .ude, and almost mecliauically to go 
on without the stimulus of hope, the buoyant fit speedily returns; 
you conmtulate yourself that you did not yield to the temptation 
to abandon your pursuit, and you proceed with more vigour than 
ever.” Bring to the help of reason the support of a fixed habit; 
oppose to tne feeling of depression or lassitude your solemn 
resblution; and before long you will find that the feeling ceases to 
• 

1 ''Diisltory rending is very mincliieTonq, by foBterlng hnbits of locae, 
dlBcoq^Uou tliought, by turning the inomoiy into a common sewer for 
rubbish of all sorts to float through, a«d by relaxing the power of attention, 
wbiob of all our faeul^/Uiost needs jure and is most improved by it. But 
• weU-regtd4ted course of study wiu so more weaken the mind than Laid 
exeroise will weaken the body .”—at ZVufA, p. 151. 
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retam, that you havo disciplinod your mind into punctuality and 
lierseverance. 

V Second, our reading must bo intelligent; that is, vc must aim 
at the attamineiit of a proper conception of our authors iiicaii- 
ni^', must observe his mode of constnictjion, analyse liis argu¬ 
ments, detect his fallacies, and examine his concluitions. Or, to 
adopt Dr. Arnold's words:—'* We must ask (piestioiis of our book 
and of nurselves: what is its purpose; by what means it pro¬ 
ceeds to effect that uurpose; whether we fully unilorstaiid the 
one, whether we goulon^ \iith the other? ])o tlio arguments 
satisfy us; do the dcscrintioiis convey lively and distinct ini.igos 
to us; do wo understana all the allusions to persons or things I 
Jn short, docs our mind acJ over again from the wiitei^s guidance 
w'hat his acted befoio; do wo reason as ho reasoned, conceive as 
he conceived, think and feel as he thought and felt; or, if not. 
ran we discern wlicro and how far wo do not, and c.iti W'o tell 
why we do not 1 " The answers to those questions cannot bo given 
w ithuut a close and careful study such as few young persons rai e 
to give to the books they read ; and yet it is only by this system 
(so to speak) of c?fm-ej'a?nt/fafif)nth!it we can arrive at a thoiouult 
uiidcistanding of a good book and a great writer. The process will 
probably seem a slow and laborious one; such it i.s at first, but 
practice soon emiblcs iis to acconiplish it with comtiirativo (piick- 
nuss. Jn fact, after a while, it is earned out almost iiLstinctivuly, 
and as we read page after page, jiaragraiili after pamgrnph, wo 
apply these tests os a matter of course. Jhit were it otherwise, 
the gam is so great as amply to coiiipensato for the cziienditui c 
of time and labour. A book once read with this intidligcnt 
thoroughness becomes our own for all tune, fp come, slides, as 
itweie, into our blood, is thenceforth park and parcel of our¬ 
selves. ] letter to master a dozen books thus Soininctoly than to 
dash through a hundred in the common fasliion, which resembles 
closely the ca^e of the traveller who hurries through the finest 
bccucry m an express tram at the mte of fiu-ty miles an hour, aiid 
would cross a continent without detecting any of its rcmaikable 
features, hlorcover, if this system bj^ faithfully worked out, it 
will tend ill due time to expedite our studies, because it will 
educate us into a quick and keen appreciation of all that is gocxl 
111 the books that come before ua We shall be able, like an ex¬ 
perienced cook, to determine the quality of tho dishes on our 
table by merely tasting them, and, when they prove to bo worth¬ 
less or unsavoury, to dismiss them summanly. I am often Mr- 
pnsed to hear young persons affirm that they have read this and 
that^ the one and the other, when it is ve^ evident that they 
remember nothing more than the titles/ This is not reading 
—at all events, not intelligei|; reading.^ You cannot truth¬ 
fully speak of a book os " read^ezeopt in the sense in which 
a tMious^ report at a public mcq^iiig is held as “ read uii1cf> 
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you can remember ite general pnipoee, the mode in which that 
pnrpoae was realised or attempted to be realised, the line of 
reaaoninjg adopted by the author, and th^ principal facts or 
illustrations by which he sought to strengthen it. 

1 have mvBw derived much advantage from what I would ven¬ 
ture to call tan “ OUendorffian intern" of reading. The OUon- 
dorflSan system of teaching languages is, as the reader knows, 





orderly process, whidi necessarily makes a profound im 
on t|m memory. I adapt this nnnciple to my reading, 
have nnisjied a chapter of a book, 1 cldso the book and proceed to 
recall the leading points q|f what 1 have perused.c A second and a 
third chapter are each treated in the some way, and 1 then endea¬ 
vour to go back over the whole of tho ground thus traversed. 
When the perusal of the book is completed, I make an analysis 
of its entire contents, chapter by chapter, reprating all that 1 have 
already done. It has been well ssiid that a man may read much 
I and know but little. Certain it is, however, that by the system 
here described whatever books he reads he makes his own. It is not 
os I have said, favourable to rapid reading, but it ensures tho.'owjh 
reading. And when a young man first begins to read, he should 
read slowly and deliberatdy, just as a i^destcian, setting out on a 
journey, starts at a moderate pace, quickening it as his muscles 
get into full play and his limbs accustomed to the exercise. If he 
attempt too much at firs^ the overloaded mind will assuredly 
rebel ./The work of digestion and assimilation will bo obstructed. 
So Seneca saysDistrs^it onimnm librorum^ multitudo: fasti- 
dientis stomachi multa degustare, qum ubi varia sunt et diversa. 
inquinant, non alunt.” The scholars of old had at least one signal 
advantage over those of the present day: their books were but few, 
and they could study them thorougmy. For, 1 repeat, it is not 
ih^ultitnde of booKs that gives wisdom; it is not “ how much ue 
read" that should concern us, bnt how much wfi retoM." An igno¬ 
rant farmer will get a smaUer crop off ei^t hundred acres than a 
good farmer will get off huf as many, ivon muUa eed muUnm. 

. In reading, you may gain soma assistwee ^ a moderate use of 
^the commonplM6-booK or tadec rsrum, in whim you may note the 
more valuable pointo of the books yod read, arranging yonr notes 
in alphabetical order for the convenience of reference. Bead also 
with your pracil in your hand, and (if the book be your own) mark 
in the mar^ such passages as seem to you worthy of a second 
peroaalt aura as are well expressed, such as are doubtful, or such 
careful investii^tion. Dr. Todd, in his well-known 




iiiie io many qt^istkal 
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adds tliat “tbqr may be increased at pleasure.” In niy own ex 
jiorienco I have found f6ur amply sufficient, and these are 

' I Indicating tliat the passage a^inst which it stands is exccllcnl 
in sentiment or expression. 

X Conveying an exactly opposite meaning t 

i A sign that the sentiment is doubtful or the cxprossioi 
incorrect 

o A sign that the fact or image is repeated or not original 

A multiplicity of signs will found, I think, rather a hindrance 
tli.an a help, the student thinkiug more of those than of what he 
i.s reading. He wUl be counting the milestones, instead of enjoy¬ 
ing the beauties or studying the aspects of the countiy through 
n liich he is passihg. ^ t 

1 place more value on Dr. Todd’s suggestion os to the importance 
of Wo need, he says, a power vriiicli, in the prusuiit 

state of our existence, wo do not possess—a power of keeping all 
that ever jiasses through our mind which ia worth keeping. As 
Kiasimis puts it in that clear, keen style of his Inter legon- 
(liiin auctorem non oscitnnter observabis, si quod incidat insigno 
verbum, si quod argumentum, aut inventum acute, out tortuin :iptc, 
si qua sententia digna quee momoriie comroendetur: isquo locus 
crit apta notulU ouapiam iusigniendus.” It will bo seen tliat this 
rocominendation has dot been neglected. To continue Quanto 
pluris fueris eziguumproventum, tanto ad altiora doctrinm vestigia 
es evosuraST Qiii vilissimos quosquo nummos' admirantur, intu- 
entur crebro, et servant accurate, ad summas saepeuumoro divitias 
porveninnt; pari modo, si quis aptavit siidomm nictam l>cno 
Hcribere^ discat mirari bene scripta, discat gaudero, si vol noiuina 
duo conjunxSflt venuste.” The “ marks ” and the “ index rerum ” 
which I have already described wiU be found useful in the woik 
of clasHificatioD, but moro will be done by a careful exercise of the 
mental faculties of analysis and coinpanson. The student qmst 
lonrn to oystmatiK his thoughts. As he reads he must anungom 
Ills mind the new facts and ideas which are presented to it 
. And this brings us, in the third plfce^ to insist that Foaaing 
must be methodical. Hothinfi[ could be more injudicious than the 
plan—or want of plan—to which tbo many students are addicted. 
They turn from history to poetry, and poet^ to logic, and logic to 
fiction, with the facility of a coquette who mrts with half a dozen 
lovers in succession. ' if they “ strike oil,” th^ immediatdy want 
to dig for gold or silver, or it be lead. They are everythlffg 
by turns and nothing long. Such a mode of reading lb fatal to 
all the purposes, aims, and objects of study. The mind is kept in 
a state of constant restlessnessaand agitation; is harassed and 
fatigued, even to debility, by ioK numbiBr and variety of subjects 
that are heaped upon it What u the Object of reading ?' 
“ Bead,” says Loro Bacon, “ not tcieoDtraaict or refute, nor to bo- 
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HlioTO and take for granted, but to tMtVt aacZ campareJ* That is, we 
'*mu8t read methodically; we must read so may knowtaAo^ we 

are reading. Says Joho Locke Heading lurnLhos the mind only 

. with materials of knowledge; it is thinking makes what wo read 
ours. Wo are of the ruminating kind, and it is not enough that 
we cram oihselves with a great load of collections; unless wo 
chow them over again they will not mvc us strength and uourisli- 
mont. . . The memory may be stored, but the judgment is little 
butter, and the stock of knowledge not inci;pasea by being able to 
repeat what others have said, or reproduce the arguments wo have 
found in them. Such a knowledge as this is but knowledge by 
hearsay, and the ostentation of it is ^t best but talking by rote, 
and vcTj[ often upon weak and wroiig*^ principles.” ^ 

Wo will snpposo that the student has taken ift Mr. Freeman’s 
“History of the Norman Conquest.” It should immcdiatcl;^ be 
made tlio centre, as it wore, of a circle of historical rescan h into 
the iicriod with which it deals. It should bo nad, first, in con¬ 
nection with the jirimaiy authorities, tlie old chroniclers and 
annalists, so that the historian’s statenicnts of facts may be duly 
revised; and, next, with the secondary authorities, the later his¬ 
torians, such as Thierry, and I’algravc, and Pearson, that his con¬ 
clusions may bo tested. The student liaving once entered upon 
the perusal of a work of this importance must follow it to the 
end, and not bo drawn aside from it by some new philosophical 
or scientific treatise, or some brilliant snoculntivo essay. Each in 
its turn, but the work in hand first Wliat should we think of 
the ploughman who, after turning up a few furrows in a field, 
removed to another, turned up a few furrows there, and then 
removed to a third f Should we not condemn him fur the waste 


of energy and labour and time involved in such an operation 't 
Yet such IS the modui (peraruli of many men who c:dl tlienisclvcs 
students. They flit from subject to subject witli the most sur- 

K g volubility; here a little and there a little; now a chapter 
dory, now a iiroblom in mathematics, now a question in 
physical scienca And what is the end of it all f A mass of con¬ 
fused impressions, a heap* of heterogeneous and sadly muddled 
facts, which, because unassorted and unclassified, can never bo of 
any real service. In study, oS in other matters, the only safe 
principle is one thing at a time —one thing, and that done 
thoroughly. It is only the performer in iJie circus that rides three 
hmes at once; the horseman who goes “ across country ” is con¬ 
tented with his own trusty steed. In Scott’s “ Feveril of the 
Peak ” octors a very striking sketch of the desultory habits of the 
second Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, that strange and wayward 
man of talent^ who— / 


UII^ wuu— / 

** Tn the'oonne of one lA 
Wu fiddler, KMemjjp, 


rohlng moon 
I, courtier, end buffoon.' 
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JTe pens a few lines of a satirical poem; skims throufi:li his letters; 
discusses his love afiSirs; gives audience to a political intru;ucr; 
iiut lie who attempted so many things excelled in nunc. IIiHtory 
preserves his name only as a warning. The student, therefore, 
must nut confound desultoriness with venatility, the cliangcful 
huniuiiis of Alcibiades witli the various intellectual pursuits of 
a Pericles, lie must not fall into the fatal error of supixMung tluil 
lie i:> learning much because ho touches manjr subjects, or reading 
n idely because he dips^ into manv books. It is excellent advice of 
Lord Lytton’s when he urges that “ while the ordinary indiicc> 
incut to reading is towards general delight and general instructiun, 
it is well in youth to acquiyi the habit of reading with conscien¬ 
tious toil for a sMcial purpose. Whatever costs us labour braces 
all the smews of%ho mmdf to the effort*; and whatever we study 
A\ith a definite object fixes a much more tenacious hold on the 
nicmory than do the lessons of mere desultory leading.'’ 

* Put first w'e must be dijvrmwafive in our reading. This is 
tlie principle laid doum by Thomas Fuller when he says, tliat 
“some books aro only cu^rily to bo tasted of, namely, iii^st, 
voluminous books, the taskof a man’s life to read them over; 
secondly, aiixiliaiy books, only to bo ropairod to on occasions; 
thirdly, such as are mere pieces of formality, so that if you look\ 
on them you look through them, .niid lie that peciis through the 
I'osoment of the index sees as much as if he were in the house.” 
The voluminous books,.the auxiliaiy books, and the formality 
iiooks con be put aside by the student in favour of books that 
will teach him somothing; books that will teach liiin how to live 
and flow to die; books that ivill store his memorv with knowledge, 
Ins imagination with splendid pictures ; books that will stir all the 
better and higher impulses of his nature, appeal to all the purer 
and tenderer feelings of the heart, lie must exercise tlio wisest 
discriinmation in his choice of hooks, because tho timo sjicnt on 
a bad book Is time wasted, and tiiiio is not a commodity Hith 
which the student can afford to deal prodigally. Even of good 
books there are three classes: books that must be thoroughly, 
digested in the way and manner already prescribed; books thatX 
may be dismissed after a second or third r^ing; books that call 
fur nothing more than a single po?a.saL Or we may arrange them 
after the fashion of William Langland’s three stages of doing; 
tho Do Well, Do Better, Do Best. In this last supreme cla.‘>s how 
lew the number! How few tho number of those which justly 
the application to thorn of Milton’s glorious words—books which 
“do contain a progeny of life in them to be as active a .9 that soul 
was whose progeny they ar^” “ which do preserve as in a vial the 
purest officaev and extraction that living intellect thai* bred 
them; ” which are “ the preciAs life-blood ” of iiiaster-suirits. 

“ embalmed and treasured up ol\ purpose to a life beyond life!' 

In the noble prose-poem (the "Jlreopagitica'’) from which these 
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oztlnctB are taken, Milton proceeds to oppose a public censorship 
of books and to aefend the liberty of unlicensed printinj(. He 
quotes the example of Dionysius Alexandrinus. a person of great 
name in the Church for piety and learning, avIio had been wont 
to read the (books ofc heretics, until a certain presbyter l.iid it 
scrupulously to his conscience how he durst venture himself 
amdng those defiling volumes. “ The worthy man,” says Milton, 
** loath to give offouceL fell into a new debate with himself what 
was to be thought, when suddenly a vision sent from God (it is 
his own epistle that so avers it) confirmed him in these woids, 
* Head any books whatever come to thy hands, for thou art sulU- 
cient both to judge aright and to examine each matter.’ To tins 
revemtioii he assented the sooner, as no confesses, because it was 
I answerable to that of tbb Apostle to the Thed^alonians, ‘ Prove 
iall things, hold fast that which is good.’ ” 

^ Milton continues'—“ And he might have added anotlicr remark¬ 
able saying of the same author, * To the pure all things are pure \ ’ 
not only meats and diiiiks, but all kind of knowledge, whether of 

g ood or evil. The knowledge cannot defile, nor consequently tlic 
ouks, if the will and conscience bo not defiled. For books are 
os meats and viands are, some of good, some of evil substance; 
and yet God in that unapocryphal vision said without exception, 

* liise, Peter, kill and eaV leaving the choico to each rounds dis- 
ibrotion. ^ Wholesome meats to a vitiated stomach differ little 
|or nothing from unwholesome, and best books to a naughty 
4 nind are not unapplicablo to occasions of evil. Sad meats will 
'scarce breed good nourishment in the healthiest cijnnection; but 
herein the difference is of bad books, tliat they to a discreet and 
judicious reader serve in many respects to discover, to confute, to 
forewarn, and to illustrate.” Milton’s argument may be accepted 
BO far as it is designed to prevent or limit the iiitcrlcronce of the 
fcitato, but it cannot be hold valid ns amnst that censorship which 
oicaf reader should institute for hiin.s(nf. It niay be injudicious foi 
the State to institute an Iiidex Expurqaiormay but it is clearly tlio 
student’s duty and interest to do so. He must not be misled by tlic 
apostolic axiom that to tlu pure all things aro pure, because the 
real difficulty hero is that we ci^nnot determine what are the pnio. 
Suggestions and promptings of evil surround us from our boyhood 
upward, and that absolute purity which is incapable of being 
BoUed by contact mth impurities how few of us can profess < 
There are books which scarcely any young man can read without 
iqjur}': l|ut were it otherwise, were it possible for him to touch 
tar and not be defiled, what would he gain ? Is it worth while 
to wade through a cloaca in search of a counterfeit coin 1 What 
bettdf can we expect 1 Pearls not lie at the bottom of rivers 
of filth.^ have rereiltly read iiwh interest Mr. Besant’s admicablo 
• litde essay on Babelais, but 1« not see that he proves the value 
of his author as estimated agmt his moral delinquepcies. 'The 
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wit and penifloga of “ Don Juan" seem to me dearly parcha^ 
at tlie cost of its indecency. ^ In this direction, then, our ronmng 
must bo discriminative; we must elect between the gooil and the 
bail, between the pure and the unclean, the solid and the super< 
fii'isil. As for wliat we do and think and ))elieve, so are wo an- 
swemblo to the living God for what we read. Tliat M a pathetic 
speech of Sir Walter Scott’s in the dark, drear days of his declin¬ 
ing years :—“ £ am drawing near to the close of iny career; I am 
fast shufHing off the stage. I have been uerhaiM the most volu¬ 
minous author of the tfay; and it is a comfort to mo to think that 
1 have tried to unsettle no man’s faith, to corrupt no man’s prin¬ 
ciple, and that J haye written nothing which on my deathbed I 
sliimld wish blotted.” Surflly when for us, too, the sands in life’s 
hMur-gln.ss are nearly run out, when the lengthening shadows warn 
us of the appioach of evening, it will be a consolation to reflect 
tliat wc have read no books which on our deathbed wo should 
wish forgotten or unnamed. 

J have been writing chiefly of immoral books—books openly or 
insidiously corrupt; but the caution is equally applicable to 
books iaa in a ii/erary sense; shams or inanities, woitJiloas in 
thought and expiession, tho refuse of the circulating library, 
^^hlch it IS a hopeless waste of time and effort to consider. 
Indifferent poct^, fictitious history, fashionable scopticLsm, 
sensational Action : the student must dismiss those from 
Ills path; they are so many olistaclcs to his onward progress. 

“ iScek those things tliat are above,” is tho apostle’s injunction; 
liMW shall wo do so if wc .suffer our minds and hearts to bo dragged 
diiwnwards by tho wciglit of folly, frivolity, and' falsehood i 
What a motto is this for a library, what a watchwmd for tho 
student! “ Seek,” us Canon Jjiddon puts it, “ seek that which 
instructs rather than that which stimulates; that which braces 
r.iilior Ilian that which is attractive; the exact science rather 
than the vague mass of ill-assorted ‘ views; ’ tho poet who rovoals 
liuinan nature to itself, like Shakespeare, rather tnaii the poln^ho 
flatters and fans sensual passion, like Byron.” Yes, '^ck tlio 
tliifqrH ” let this bo youF fixed, your imffl^ble 

luie in tho con^c^r your studies. ^ ^ 

Do you ask me how you shalMctormine what books are good 
and worth reading, what bad and fit only for the flames or tho 
nibbish-heap 7 I reply that in most coses you have tho jcogaonflua 
of public oDiiii on and tbo authority of critical tradit ion for your 
guide. Sgainst bad books the worUTIIj^ |llS6((ra mack nr^k, 
indelibly con.spicuous. You cannot but see it if you do not shut 
your eyes. As for those books which are daily issuing from the 
press, and by a specious noveltjjr of style and treatment securing a 
temporary populwty, you can easily decide whether tliey will 
rcrayyou for perusing them. ^ single chapter—nay, a nnge— 
wul reveal to you their tone onn intention. You do not drink d 
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hogshead of vine to eBc^rtain its quality; you are aatiafied with a 
aingle glass; and if that glass be stale or sour or flavourless, you 
retain the cask without delay. It may bo labelled “ Falemian,” 
but you know that it came of no such Onerous vintagei'X” When 
1 readi I wish to read to good purpose, and there are some books 
which contradict on the very face of them what appear to me to 
be first principles. You surmy will not say, ‘ 1 am bound to read 
such books.' If a man tells me he has a very elaborate argument 
to prove that two and two make fiv& I have something eliM to do 
than to attend to his argument. If I find the first mouthful of 
meat whi^ I take from a fine-looking joint on my table is tainted 
1 need not eat through it to be convinced I ought to send it away.” 
Jolm.F'oster remarks of Blair’s onco-cSlebroted sermons that, after 
reading five or six, we beqpmo assured that we most perfectly sec 
the whole compass and reach of his powers, and that if there woro 
twenty volumes, we might read on through the whole without ever 
coming to a bold conception, or a profound investigation, or a burst 
of genuine enthusinsm. But what would be the use of reading the 
twenty volumes 1 in fiction wo are often introduced to the elderly 
lady with some pretension to accomplishments, who at the begin¬ 
ning of tlie year takes up her ponderous foho of divinity or theo¬ 
logy, and day by day, until the year is ended, religiously reads pngo 
after page, not missing a sentence, a lino, a word, a comma, linisli- 
iiig it with the lost gasp of the year’s last day. The student is 
under no such inexorable conditions. He is no more constrained 
to rood a bod book than to listen to a stranger's worthless con¬ 
versation j as he would rid himself of the one annoyance, so let 
him deliver himself from the other. 

Having thus dwelt upon the advantages of reading and the 
principles on which it should be conducted, I pass on to indirato 
some of those literary masterpieces which, in pursuing the task of 
self-culture, the student should not fail to make his own. . 
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ENGLISH POETRY: A C01TRSE OF BEADING. 

N Attempting to define a come of reading in English 
literature, 1 am aware that I lay myself oped to adverse 
criticism. The space at my command is utoited, while 
the field to be covered is very wide: hence'them must 
be omissions, and among those omissions will probably 
be books which, iii the opinion of some, ought to have found 
a place. Others will object, if the space be small, why attempt 
to crowd so much into iii I answer, because I believe that 
young men are often in want of such a guide as 1 hope to 
Mipply. They have, perhaps, little time at their disposal, but 
they want to road the best books of the best writers, and are, 

' therefore, thankful to be told which are those books, who are 
those writers, in the common opinion of men of lettera For 
“ extracts" they have no taste; scraps cannot satisfy Barmecides 
M hen he sees spread before him a boundless feast. It mav be said 
that we already possess several trustworthy manuals whicu furnish 
an accurate and comprehensive account of English writers. But 
tlieso are too extended in their scope: they embrace the whole 
v.ist demesne of our literature instead of pointing out a route by 
winch the ordinary traveller, with means and opportunities re¬ 
stricted, may survey its finest and most characteristic fdlteires. 
Now, it must be understood that I make u^reteiision to cdm[)ilo 
a guide or handbook or introduction to English literaturl. I 
intend no more than to indicate its chief treasures; f iM#Bh thd 
reader with just such a list of th»beBt books by the best writers 
as has already been found useful by young men who have con¬ 
sulted me fur this purpose. As a writer in the Spectator ” recently 
remarked, a young student needs a few p^n signposts to direct 
him on his road, keeping them well in,view, he may stray 
siunally, without detriment, mto any bypath that max attract his 
fancy. Well, I essay to erect these signposts for his use; though, 
perhaps, 1 shaH accompany hift now and then on a diversion into 
those pleasant nooks and cornels where , 

^^Daiiios, Toimeii^'inmed and wliite, 

Bide in deep hexVge,” 
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literature of every country begins in Poetry. When the 
thoug^ht or posaion of a people first seek a channel of ezpres- 
sion, it seems naturally to assume the poetic fonoi [probably be¬ 
cause that form is agreeable to the car and convenient for the 


The 



are metrMt. in * 


spint and purport they are either religious or martial. Thus the 
religious and warrior spirit, which has always animated the race, 
glowed in its first rude, rough songs, as it glows to-day in the 
/poetry of Tennyson. Of these ancient compositions the student 
’ must tidee the poems of BeowulL” and Csramon.” 

“Beowulf ” i& however, a naturalised rather than a native poem. 
It came to us from the Continent, but was to a great extent re- 
writUn by a Christian bard of Northufabria. It rentes the deeds 
and adventures of a hero pained Beowulf, and in a very striking 
manner illustrates the nature-worship that then laid its spell upon 
the people, .*» well os their manners, customs, and feelings. Beo¬ 
wulf himself is drawn with great power. Ho has “ rowed upon 
the sen, his naked sword hard in his hand, amidst the fierce waves 
and bitter storms, while the rage of winter swept over the billows 
of the deep.” The sea-monsters, the many-coloured foes, draw 
him to the bottom of the deep and hold him fast in their clutch. 
He conquers them all; and even the ogress, the man-slayer, the 
mother of Crundcl, falls before his doughty sword. Nothing can 
stand against him. But after he has reigned upon earth fifty years, 
n dragon comes forth and burns men and houses with waves of 
lire, and Beowulf knows it to be his duty to encounter this new 
enemy and save his people. The combat takes place, and the 
dragon, after a fierce struggle, is slain, but he has contrived to 
wound the hero-king, and the wound soon proves mortal. As 
Beowulf lies dying he speaks these words:—“ 1 have held this 
people fifty years; there was not any king of my neighbours who 
d.ired to greet me with warriors, to oppress me with terror. ... 1 
held mine own well \ I sought not treacherous malice, nor swore 
iiiijflifly many oaths; on account of this, I, sick with mortal 
wounds, may have joy. . . . Now have 1 purchased with my 
death a hoard of treasures; it will yet be of advantage in the need 
bf ... 1 give^hanks that before my dying hour 1 

might obtain such for my peoples. . . . Longer 1 may not abide 
here.” 


“Beowulf" has been translated by Mr. J, M. Kemble, who 
thinks it somewhat later than the seventh century. It has also 
e^ted ^ Mr. T^mos Arnold. A brief summary of it 
occurs in Taine’s “ llistory of English Literature.” Bee also 
Mr. Motley’s “ Early English. 

nummehly English in origin auin character^ and therefore en¬ 
titled to oe honoured {is our “ fist true English poem ” is Cmd- 
mon’e Biblical paraphrase. CscdAon, according to Bseda,' was a' 

^ Bseda, Eodel Hitt., iv. 94. 
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gervant in the monoatery of Hild, an abbess of royal blood, at 
Whitby, in Yorkshire. So ignorant was he that when, at even, 
his companions handed him the haip that he in his turn might 
sing, he was obliged to withdraw, silent and ashamed. Bi;t one 
night, having retired to the stable to keen watch over hif^ cattle, 
lie fell asleep. And One app^iring to nim in a lisiou said 
“ Cmdmoii, sing me some song ” “ I cannot sing,” he replied; 

for this cause 1 left the feast, and came hither.” Said the other 
“But thou must siijg.” “ What>shall I sing 1 ” ”Sing,” was tbo 
answer, “ the beginning of created thinp.” And thereupon Caed¬ 
mon broke into the following strain:—“ Now we ought to praise 
file Lord of heaven, the power of the Creator and llis skill, the 
deeds of the Father of glofy: how He, being eternal Ood, is the 
Author of all marvels; who, Almighty Guardian of the human 
race, created first for the sons of men tlio he.*ivons as the roof of 
their dwelling, and then the earth.” Remembering this when ho 
awoke, he repaired to the town, and he was brought before the ' 
1( ariied men, who, when they had heard him, thought that he hail 
received a giu from Heaven, and made him a monk in the abbey. 
There lie ajicnt his life listening to portions of Holy Writ, whicli 
were cx]ioundcd to him in English, “ and ruminating over them 
like a pure animal,” he turned them into most sweet verse. 

Caedmon’s poems, or it would, perhaps, be more correct to say, 
the poems ascribed to Caedmon, written abontfiZj^tic.at wholly of 
Biblical subjects, siicli as tbo creation, tlie history of Tsrarl, the 
book of Daniel, tho life of Christ, judgment, purgatory, hell, and 
licavcu. There can be little doubt that they were known to Alilton: 
tlie resemblance between the old poet's description of Satan in hell 
and the famous episode in the “Paradise Lost” can hardly bo 
the result of accident. For Caedmon tho student may consult 
Tiinrpe’s edition of “Caedmon,” Warton’s “History of English 
I'notry,” Morley's “English Writers,” and Professor Masson’s 
‘‘ Life of Milton.” ^ 

With the exception of some spirited war lyrics, such as the 
“ Battle of Brunanburh” (967) and the “Battle of MaIdoii”^99i), 
tho record of English poetry remains 9 melancholy yank^m the 
tniiG of Caedmon to that of William Langlaud, who^RTVmn, it is 
supposed, about 1332, at Clcobur) Mortimer, in Shropshire.^ With 
his “ Vision of Piers the Plowman ” he greatly stirred tho heart 
and conscience of his counftymen. The first issue of this reuiark- 
•able poem belongs to 1362; the wide and deep popularity which 
it obtained led to tlio publication of two*moro “texts” or editflfflS 
111 13^ and 1378. To these were added the poems of*“Do Wei," 

“ Do Bet.” and “ Do BesV’ the whole forming a stern, grave protest 
against the comiption gt soci^ and the Church, wiUi an earnest 
cuortation to purer liying. In'the first part of the “Vision ” the 

^ Or, oocording to aome authorities, at Shfpton-under-Wychwood, In 
Okfudalure. 
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trutli which tlie poet eeeks is righleout dealing in Church, state, 
and law ; in the second is presented the ideal of a rigMeoui life; 
which none of all those who aspire after it can find until directed 
into the right way by Fiers the Plowman. The search then be¬ 
comes a search to do irell, to do better, to do best—the three 
stages of the life devout—and Jesus Christ appears as Love, in 
the dress of Piers the Plowman, to guide and encourage the 
pilgrim. The first poem is introductory i the second describes 
Christ’s passion, death, resurrection, and victory over death and 
the devil, ending with a peal of triumphant Laster bells; the third 
shrouds tho poet in a dark and dreary dream, fur after Chnst left 
the earth Antichrist took possession of it, and man and the 
Churdi fidl into great peril. Envy, rrtdc, and Elotli lay siege to 
Consciuiice, who summonsiContrition to his succcmr; but Contri¬ 
tion being asleep, Conscience is ousted from his castle of unity, and 
grasping his pilgrim-staff sets out on a pilgrimage in quest of Piers 
the Plowman, that is, the Saviour:— 

“ Now kyndo [nature] me avenge, 

I And Bend mo Imp and licele, 

Till I hAvo ?iGiR the Flownian," 

Nut only because of its merits, its strong grasp of character, its 
vigorous description, and its trenchant satire, but because it is a 
reflux of the temper of tho tune, and because it greatly helped on 
the movement against a corrupt Church, the poem of “ Piers the 
Plowman” calls for the btiidcnt’s careful attention. “Without 
ihyme, unless by accident, and with alliteration in the fust English 
maimer, a national poet of vivid imagination hiU here fastened on 
the courtly taste for long allegorical dreams, and speaks by it to 
the humblest in a well-sustained allegory, often of great subtlety, 
always embodying the purest aspirations. Everywhere, too, it 
gives flesh and Uood to its abstractions by the most vigomus 
directness of familiar detail so that every truth might, if possible, 

S o home, oven by the cold nearthstone of the hungriest and most 
csolate of tho poor, to whom its words of a wise sympathy were 
recitsL The strength and vitality of the national genius is shown 
by thisc';'- ..£.ince of a greiA. poet, a man of bold imagination and 
keen intellect, after a silence of (pur centuries.”^ 

A brief passing allusion may be made to Ju^Gkiwer (i 320-1402), 
the contemjiorary of Langland, who wrote in ^nch his “Speculum 
Meditantis,” in Latin his “ Vox Clamantis,” and in Euglisn, at the 
coiwest of Eichard II., his “Confessio Amantis.” In the last, 
which is upwards of thirty thousand lines long, he combines alle¬ 
gory and moralitv, the sciences and the philosophy of Aristotle- 
all th^ studies of the day—with cmnic or tragic tales as illuatra- 
tioiia Chaucer refers to him asr’moral Cower;” Shakespeare 

^ The indent will the Bev. W. W. Skeens edition of “Lsngliind*' 
veiyttiefuL 
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introduces him os Ckoma in his play of " Pericles.” But I de not 
think that the student need do more than glance at hia sensiblei 
perspicuous, and fluent verse. He will then be able to devote a 
larger leisure to the pleasant task of forming an acquaintance with 
Oeofl'iey Chaucer (1328-1400), our first great artist-uoet. He wUl 
find Morris’s edition,or that of Sir Harris Nicolas,a vSrv convenient 
one; or he may use the Clarendon Press Selections.'^ If he can¬ 
not find time to master the poet's diction—which is not, however, 
a serious difficulty—he may taste his genius (for he will not err, as 
Cowley did, by thinking him “a dry, old-fashioned wit, not wortii 
reviving ”^) in the “ Poems of Chtiucer Modernised,” though he will 
necessarily lose much of the original exquisite flavour. Fur illus¬ 
trative purposes he may rdhd Professor A. W. Ward’s "Chaucer" 
(ill Macmillan’s "Men of Letters” aeries), Matthew Browne’s 
" Chaucer’s Kiigland," and for criticism J. 11 . Lowell's " My Study 
Windows.’’ 

Chaucer was a scholar and a gentleman, with a wide experience 
of many side.s of life. The sun of a London vintner, ho vns 
educated at either Oxford or Cambiidge, served in the great army 
with which Kdward III. invaded France in 1359, taken pri¬ 
soner, but released at the peaco of Bretigny in tlio following year. 
Marrying Philippa Runet of JIainault, a maid of honnnr to Queen 
Philippa (and sister of the w'lfo of John of Gaunt, Shakespeare’s 
" time-honoured Lancaster ”),‘ he became connected with the court, 
and was employed on several diplomatic missions. One of thesu 
enrricd him to Italy, where 111 1373 he in.-ide the ncqnaiot.'iuct! of 
Putrarch. In 13S6 he sat as a bin goes fur the county of Kent in 
tlio Parliament that mot at Wostiiiinstcr. Shortly afterwards 
ho was dismissed (probably through the influence of Duke Iluni- 
phiy of Gloucester) from the post he held of Comptroller of tlio 
Customs, and passed thiough a period of severe distress. Rut the 
power of the Duke of Gloucester declined, and 111 1380 he was 
appointed Cleik of the King’s Woiks. (}ii retiring froni4iiis 
office in 1391 he received a pension of twenty pounds a year for 
Life, to which Henry IV., in the first year of liis reign, culded one 
of forty marks. Thus it is seen thp^ Chaucer m\|edlatf^y 111 
the busy world, and came in contact with variomrffl!ss(*s of 
society, obtaining that kuowled^ of human character which wo 
find reflected in his poetry. 

In studying the works of Chaucer, the student will observe that 
his genius underwent a steady process of development, and was 
aifected to a considerable extent by French and Italian iiiflucii^ST 
before it slid into a purely Engiisli strain. The Frendi nifliuiicc 
IS seen in bis poems of the "^oinpleynte of Pity” (1367-68) and 
tlie “Death of Blanche the lAchess’’(1369), the latter in^eight- 
syllabled rhyming verse. Also in a transfatK^i of the “ Ronun de 

1 Dryden, Preface to hie "Fablee.” 

I Aocordiag to Ur. Wud, hie wife wu Philippa Chaucer, a nameeake. 
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la Bose,” thouffh that which we now have is probably not Chaucer’s. 
After reading Boccaccio and Petrarch, he wrote his “ Troylns and 
Crea8ide"and aomo of the romances afterwards included in the 

Canterbury Tales”—those, perhaps, of the Doctor, the Man of 
Law, the Cltfk, the Second Nun, the Prioress, the Squire, the 
Franklin, Sir lliopas, and the Knight Ills purely English periotl 
dates from about 1374, when he wrote his “Assembly of Foulos” 
and began to cultivate his fine sense of Immour; out his best 
works, the tales of tho Miller, the Beevc, the Merchant, the Cook, 
the Friar, tho Nun, the Priest, and the Pardoner, 111 which we see 
liim at his healthiest and wholesomest, humorous with a genial 
wisdom and wise with a racy humour, were written between 1380 
and f39a To this period belong “The House of Fame,” that 
brightest creation of his fancy, and the “ Legend of Good Women.” 
As a work complete in its design and principal outlines, wc may 
date tho “ Canterbury Tales ” from 1388, when the prologue was 
written, but the poet continued to add to them down almost to the 
day of his death. 

“The framework which he chose—that of a {lilgrimage from 
London to Canterbury—not onlv enabled him to string these talcs 
together, but lent itself admirably to tho peculiar characteristics 
of his poetic temper, his dramatic vermtility, and the universality 
of his sympathy. Ills tales cover the whole field of mediaeval 
poetry ; the legend of the priest, the knightly romance, tho wonder 
tale of the traveller, the broad humour of the fabliau, allegory, and 
apologue, all are there. He finds a yet wider scope lor his genius 
in tho persons who tell those stories, the thirty pilgrims who start 
in the May morning from tho ‘Tabard’ in Southwark—^thirty dis¬ 
tinct firares, representatives of every class of English society, from 
the noble to tne ploughman. We see the ‘ verray perfight gentil 
knight/ in cassock and coat of mail, with his curly-lieaded squire 
besme him, fresh as the May morning, and behind them the bruwn- 
faegd yeoman in his coat and hood of green, with a mighty bow in 
his hand. A mroup of ecclesiastics light up for us tho mediaeval 
Chu^ I the brawny hunt-loving monk, whose bridle jingles as 
loud as the ehapsl-bell—the wanton friar, first among 

the b^ark and harpers of the country-side—the poor parson, 
threadbare, learned, and devoutX* Christ’s love and His apostles’ 
twelve he taught, and first he followed it himselfthe sum- 


omnia'* gnCVen on her brooch.” ^ There are also the busy sergeant- 
at-law, iha pale, studious "clert of Ozenford,” the doctor of 
physiii the affluent merchant, theAiiller and franklin, the coarse, 
good-humoured wife of Bath, the ploughman—in a word, all the 
types and varieties 0! English life touched with the diatinctneas of 

1 Grem'i “ Hlitory of the Engliih ^ple," vol. 1. 
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iiii artist’s pencil, but all fused together in the harmonising light 
of a broadly symnathetic intellect. 

I'lie student will not only be struck by Chaucer’s variety, but 
by Ills picturcsqueness, which is attributable partly to the briKht 
colours and quaint forms of the society he drew, and partly to ins 
own love of light and shade and bold contrasts. ThSro is a clank¬ 
ing of spurs in his verse, a neighing of horses, a jingling of bells, 
a glittering of gay dresses; banners wave, and music rises mcnily 
into the clear air. Hpw much there is of honest laughter 1 need 
not say, nor Low much of pitying tears. Again, he is of all our 
poi'ts the keenest observer, and his portiaits are so truly and 
vividly drawn, that even at this day we recognise them to have 
liccn literal likenesses, olmbst photographic in their iidelity. lie 
saw everything with those keen grey eyes of his, and all ne saw 
lie noted down, touch after touch, with astonishing minntenoss. 
The monk's sleeves are “ puriled at the hand with fur.”^ The wife 
oi Jkith’s hat is “ broad as a buckler or a targe.” Nothing escapes ' 
him. Wh.at he lacks is, 1 tliiiik, the divine gift of imagination, 
tliat gift which in a Shakespeare efl'ervesces in an Ariel and a 
Titaiiia ; in a Spenser, in an Una and a Sir Oiiyon. Ami yet when 
1 remember his “ Constance ” 111 the Man of Law's Tale, and his 
gorgeously-coloured phantasy of the “ House of Fame,” 1 feel that 
this judgment is too sweeping. 

“Chaucer,'’ says Taiiie,^ “is like a jeweller with his hands full ; 
pearls and glass beads, sparkling diamonds and common agates, 
iil.ick jet and luby roses, all that history and imagination had 
been able to gather and fashion during these centuries 111 the Fast, 
in France, in Wales, in Provence, in Italy, all that hod rolled his 
way, cLished together, broken or pohshed by the stream of cen¬ 
turies, and by the great jumble of human memory, ho holds in his 
hand, arranges it, composes therefrom a long sparkling ornament 
with twenty pendants, a thousand facets, which, by its splendid 
variety of contrasts, may attract and satisfy the eyes of those most 
greedy for amusement and novelty.” 

Our poet will supply the student with ample material for reflec¬ 
tion. Ills diction, his versification, the chrunologi^l seqrafleo of 
his works, the light he throws on tne manners and ecSstobn of his 
.*igo, the skill with which he tefls his stories, his power of por¬ 
traying character, the extent to which he was influenced by the 
Italian poets, the influence he has himself exerted in English 
jioetry, are all interestingsubjects of investigation. 

Chancer wrote the “Parson's Tale” Jn nis death-year, MdOT 
John Tyndall translated the Now Testament into English (and 
“flxed our tongue once for alPO in 1525. The interval forms the 
second and last great blank in she records of our btcraturc. t From 
the lleformation onwards the intellectual activity of our race, in 
the region of letters at least, may have occBsTonalfy run somewhat 

^ Taiae'i " Hiitory of Eagluh Litentiuo," vol. i. p. 179. 
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thin'aAd bLdIIoWi but^iaa never wholly ceased to flow. Even this 
dreary interval has one or two notable names; such as tbe con¬ 
stitutional jurist, Sir John Furtescuo; tlio scholarly and genial 
monk of Bury, John Lydgate; and that accurate but unimagina¬ 
tive versilicr,^Thomas Gcclcve. But upon neither of theso writers 
would 1 advise the student to bestow his leisure. Let liim ])ass 
on to the era of the English Rpiiascence, the natural complement 
of that great revival which had already taken place in Italy, and 
the immediate result of Caxton's introduc/’.ion of the printing- 
press. It was facilitated bv the general roirit of inquiry and 
unrest winch sprang from religious causes ; for the reformation of 
I religion and the revival of letters wcfo two parts of one great 
mov^ihient, each aiding and sustaining and impelling the other 
Literary debate and disciissnon fostered religiou.<i controversy; icli- 
gious controversy promoted literary debate and discussion. In 
England the first effect of the new impulse was the translation of 
the old classic writcis; and hence it came about that the national 
taste was refined and the national judgment corrected before 
original work was attempted on an extensive scale. We may trac(‘, 
for instance, the distinct influence of the ancient autliors in Sir 
'riiomns More’s admirable Histones. On the other hand, the 
Itnliaii Renascence helped to mould and colour the love-poetry of 
the Earl of Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyatt. 

But before these elegant writei'S came a disciple of Chaucer, 
John Skelton (1460-1529), to whom refei'ence must be made as a 
mail of vigorous and vehement talent and large scholarship, who 
wrote satire with much strength and not a little coarseness, and 
lyrical poetry with considerable grace. There is a good edition of 
his works by Dyce. Skelton, in English poetry, may be taken as 
the next successor to Chaucer. 

I must note also the Scotch poets, who were the first to culti¬ 
vate the poetry of nature—James I., author of “The King’s 
Qal^ir” (quire or book); William Dunbar, a fine singer, author 
of “ The Thistle and the Rose,” “The Golden Tarw,” “The Seven 
Deac^y Sins;" and Qawaiii Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld, who 
iiitcivq \3|]r§f'd./ y)me bnllianti “ prologues" in his translation of 
Virgir^iKlneid.’’ Though called “Sc(»tch" poets, it is important 
to recollect that they were really English poets writing in a northern 
dialect. There were but two languages in our island—English and 
Cdtic (i.€ , Gaelic). 

Jn Elizabethan poetiy the first name that greets us is Thomas 
ESckvillc, Earl of Dorselaand Lord Biickliivst (1527-1608), who 
wrote the ‘^Induction” to the “Mirror of Magistrates,” a poem 
imitated from Boccaccio’s “ Fall^of Princes," and, along with 
ThomiH Norton, the first regular Biiglish drama, the “ Tragedy of 
Gorboduc.” Of thi^Hozlitt says:—“As a work of genius it may 
be tet down os nothing, for it contains hardly a memorable line or 
passage; as a work of art it may be considered as a moniunent to the 
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tuhte and bkill uf the authors.” To Gcorgp Gascuigiio (1530-77) 
wo owe the 'SStccle Olassc,” our first regular Knglisli satire. 
Wliilc Sackvillo and Gascoigne were still young men, Eilinund 
Spenser (1552-99) was s])eiKliiig his boyhood 111 London. Ife 
was Huveii years old when the “ Mirror of ^Ingistrntes *' np|ienred. 
]<](lucated at Cambridge, he left the university at the Age of t\>eiity- 
Jour; was afterwards 111 Lancashire; returned to the Miuth after .111 
iinh.'i])py love-suit: made the ncqu.'iintauce of Sir Philip Sulnev, 
and at Sidney's pleasant Kentisli home uf Peiishurst wrote hi.s 
“•Shepherd's CalendiA'’' (in 1570, fourteen yeais before Shakc- 
spcai e's “ Venus and Adonis ”). There, too, ho ucgnn his grccat poem 
of the “ Facrv Queen," which he took with him to Ireland in 1580, 
.'ind u))on wfiicTi heuns skill at work in 15S9, when Sir Walter 
Paleigh visited him m his castle of lyleolmaii. among the alder 
groves hriglitenod by the river Mnlla Tlie splendour of genius 
vhich irradiated it so fascinated llaleigli that he insistu<l on 
•^pensei’s ictiirning \iitli him to Loudon to bo presented to the 
Queen, .'iiid Elizabeth’s leisure ^^as often chaiined by the poet’s 
recital of his glorious verse. The “ Faery Queen ” (or rather the 
fust thicc bo(»ks) saw the light in 1590—the year wliieli witnessed 
the prodiictibii of “Love’s Lnboui’s Lostso that tiie s])ring of 
Shakespeare’s genius corresponds with the maturity of ^jiensei's. 
Returning to Ireland, he wrote in 1594 his “Colin Clout’s Come 
ILoinc Again ,” married , tHid piihli^hcd in 1595 three more books 
of the “Faery Queen," and the “Hymns of Love and Beauty." 
Ills later life was darkened by heavy misfortune, and it is said 
that “he died for Lick of biead’’ in King ISlrcei, London, on the 
i6th January 1599. Tie was buried m AVestininstcr Abbey by the 
side of Geoffrey Chaucer, the first—as he was the hocond—of 
J'higl.ind’s gieut jioets. It is fitting th.at they should slee]) 111 biieJi 
close companionship. 

1 need not enumerate Spenser's works, for the student will find 
iimnerous convenient editions at his disjiosal; as, for instance, 
Todd's in one volume, published by Boiitlodge, Morris’s, 11^69, 
and the Globe, published by Macmillan. For criticism, see G L. 
(Vaik’s “Spenser and his Poetry,”Taiiie’s “English Jiitcr|Wire,’’ 
Henry Murlcy’s “Libraiy of English* Literature," ..Aliint’s 

“Jrn.igination and Fancy," and*Dean Church’s monograph in 
“ Men of Lettera” 

A thorough knowledge of Spenser, or at all events of the “Faery 
Queen," is essential to the student of English ^try, for all opr 
hitcr poetry owns his influence, (a.) li^ the “ Faery Queen ” 
first point to be noticed is the alUyorVf which repi^scnts the 
aspiration of the human soul (King Artnur) towards a complete 
union with the perfection of di\ne love (the Faciy Queen) .Each 
book of the poem represents a moral virtue in tlic person ot a 
“ fairy knight," who does battle with and ct^qiiers the sins and 
errors that are antagonistic to that virtue. Thus in principle 
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Spenser is at one mith William Langland; both aim at the attain¬ 
ment of “ plain living and high thinking.” (fi.) Observe, second, 
the inyeiUion: incident following upon incident in exhaustless 
profusion, each book or canto containing the materials of a dozen 
romwees. And, (7.) Lote the langiiaget with its colour and its 
music, ito ii£h imagery, its wonderful ci^enccs, the reflex of an 
extraordinarily aflliient and spontaneous imagination. Of pathos 
or of humour Spenser was nut a master; but 111 grace, in pictorial 
power, in inventiveness, in magic cliarui, he has never been sur¬ 
passed. ( 8 .) As to the metrical form, tlie stanza employed, now 
known u Spenserian, \vas made by the addition of an Alexandrine 
to the eight-line used by the French poets in their “ Cbant lloyal,” 
and copied from them by Chaucer in' his “ Envoye to the Com- 
pleynte of the Black Kniftht.” The eight-line stanza consisted of 
two quatrains of ten-syllabled lines with alternate rliymes. A 
fine pomp and dignity were given to it by the felicitous addition 
of the Alexandriiie. (e.) It iiiay be added that, besides tlie main 
allegory, Spenser’s poem presents several subordinate allegories of 
a political character. Moreover, it contains numerous paraphrases 
and imitations fioin the ancient poets, and from Ariosto and 
Tasso, as well os incidents and illustrations borrowed front the old 
chivalnc romances. 

Ue 18 not so great a poet,” says Leigh Hunt, “ as Shakesjieare 
or Dante; ho has less imagination, though more fancy, than 
Milton. He does not see things so purely in their elements as 
Dante, neither can ho combine tlieir elements like Shakespeare, nor 
bring such frequent intensities of words or of wholesale imaginative 
sympathy to bear ^on bis subjects as any one of them, tbougli he 
has given noble dilmsed instances of tlie latter in Ins ITiia and hia 
Mammon, and his accounts ot jealousy and despair. Take linn fur 
what he is, whether greater or less tlian his fellows, the poetical 
faculty is so abundantly and beautifully predominant 111 him above 
every other—though he had passion, and thought, and jilcnty of 
ethics, and was as learned a man as Ben Joiisoii, perhaps as Milton 
himself—that he has always been felt by his couiitiyineii to be 
what Cl^les^Lamb calloc^him, the * poet’s poet.’ lie has had 
more and imitation from his brethren' than all the rest 

put together. The old undramsaic poets, Drayton, Browne, Drum¬ 
mond, Giles, Olid Fhiiieaa Fletcher, were as full of him as the 
dramatic were of Shakespeare. Milton studied and used him, 
^ling him *sage and serious Spenser;’ and adding, that he 

1 Compill the fine linos by Keats (in “ An Induction to a Poem ”) 

Spenser I thy brows are arehid, open, kind, 

And oome like a clear s^nse to my mind; 

And always does my heart with pleasure dance 
When LtuTok on thy noble countenance, 

Where never yet was anght mon earthly seen 
Than the pure freshnesa of thy lanrels green." 
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* dared bo known to think him a better teaoher than Scotua and 
Aquiiiaa' Cowley said he became a poet by reading him. Drydeii 
claimed him for a master. Pope said lie read him with as much 
pleasure when he was old as young. Collins and Gray loved him; 
Thomson. Bhenstone, and a host of infeKor writers, expressly 
imitated tiim; Bums, Byron. Shelley, and Keats maae use of bis 
stanza; Coleridge eulogised nim.” 

Spenser comes before us as pre-eminently the Elizabethan poet. 
Of him, as of Chaucer^and perhaps of every great poet, it may be 
s.iid that he was at once the product and the mirror of his age. 
Wo feel 111 him the swirl and eddy of its master-currents of thought 
and passion; the thrill and touch of its unresting enterprise and 
udvunture, of its boundleih and spontaneous energy, in the 
“ Faery Queen ” we come into close contact with that mood of reli¬ 
gious meditation and aspiration, of reaction against social corruption 
and individual depravity, which was to make the strength of Ihiri- 
taiiism. From end to end it is a protest against vice and worldli¬ 
ness, a yearning after a purer and higher life. The English love of 
story-telling was strongly develcmed in our poet, os was the taste of 
the time for the gorgeousness of pageant and procession. He was 
sensible of the revival of the old classic authors, and his imagina- 
tiuii responded to the narratives of magic isles and gorgeous lauds 
beyond the seas brought back by the Elizabethan manners from 
tliuir daring Voyages. The struggle against Home ajtpealed to his 
sympathies, and he felt the growing thirst for individual freedom, 
for the well-ordered liberty of a constitutional state. Thus Ins 
genius became what it was by virtue of the conditions under which 
it grew up and flourished. 

The first regular English trngody, “Gorboduc,” was put on the 
stage 111 1562; but the first English comedy, “ Italph lloister 
Doister,” by Nicholas Udall, master of Eton, had been acted fully 
twelve years before. Both coniedv and traged}', however, were 
simply tentative ; and the first really meat plays of the Englisli 
theatre were those of Christopher Marlowe (1564-98), who, in 
power of expression and audacity of imagination, is inferior only 
to Shakespeare himself. He perished in a tavern .jirawljp his 
thirtieth year, just as his intellect was learning 8e]?-cmi»Tm and 
his work gaining in artistic completeness of structure; but he 
had lived long enough to secure immortal fame byliis “Jew of 
Malta," “ Dr. Faustus," and “Edward 11 .” It is thought that he 
w Diked with Shakespeare oq some of the earlier plays that bear 
the great dramatist’s name. Hazlitt placep him almost first in tuir ' 
list of dramatic worthies. He was a little before Shakespeare's 
time (that is, before his niatuntyX and has a marked cbiiracter 
from liim and the rest. “ Ther^ a lust of power in his writings, 
a hunger and thirst after ^unrighteousness, a dow of the imagina¬ 
tion unhallowed bv .anything but its own ene^es.” Passion runa> 
riot over liis page like a flood of burning lava. 
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ContomporarifiB of 'Marlowe were the three draiuatists, George 
Peele (1558), John Lyly (1553), the author of “Euphues" and a 


had predeceased him biz years; Lyly on to 1602. The ohief 
interest attaching to their work is the kind of reflected light it 
throws upon Shakespeare’s. 

The student, in proceeding to the study of Shakespeare, will 
make it his first endeavour to learn all he can about the man 
liimself, his associates, bis fneiids, and the scenes in which he was 
bor^and lived, for which purpose Charles Knight’s biography is 
of awiiowledged utility. He ought td know something about the 
poet’s era, and two popular and easily accessible authorities are 
Mr. Froude’s ** History of England ” and Mr. J. It Green’s ** His¬ 
tory of the English People.” A book of no little value is Guizot’s 
"ShidreBpeara and his Times.” For Shakesiieare'B language and ver¬ 
sification he should consult Hchmidt’s “Lexicon,” Dr.E. A. Abbott's 
“Shakespearian Grammar,” Fleay’s “Shakespearian Manual,” 
W. Sidney Walker's “ Shakespeare’s Versification,” and Dr. G. L 
Craik’s “English of Shakespeare.” A convenient portable edition 
of the poet's works is “The Globe,” without notes, or the present 
writer’s annotated edition, “ The Howard,” the notes in which are 
designed to meet the student's diflicultics. After a careful, 
assiduous study of the text, pursued until the memory is saturated 
with Shakespeare, the student may turn to the critics and com¬ 
mentators, beginning with Professor E. Dowden's delightful voliiinc 
on “ SHi^espeare : bis Mind and Art,” and going on, as time and 
opportunities permit, to Coleridge’s “Literary Itcmaiiis” and 
“Note! upon Shakesneare,” Hazlitt’s “Characters of Shake¬ 
speare’s Phiys,” and Charles Dniib’s “Essays.” Some dclicat(! 
criticism will be found in Leigh Hunt’s “ Imagination and Fancy” 
and “Wit and Humour.” Among the Gennaii comincnUtors 1 
would recommend Gervitius and Schlegel^ of whose works there 
are JSnglish translations, and Goethe (in his “Wilhelm Meister”). 
VehstsJLBJsikeBpeare ahh Protestant, Politiker, Fsycholog, und 
Dichte* w an exhaustive but not very trustworthy work, and 
Kreyssig's “Vorlesungen iiber’Shakespeare” is invaluable. The 
best French critics 1 take to be Mdzidres and Philar&te Chasles. 

Tlie principal modern editions of the plays are Knight’s, 
Hpwara Staunton's, Halliwell’s, Dyce’s, and “ The Cambridge.” 
*Sn elaborate varionimi edition is being issued by an Amencaii 
scholar, Mr. H. H. Furness. 

From Coleridge I borrow the following“ Shakespeare’s plays 
ore diftinguished from those of All other dramatic poets by the 
follovrtto chaFacte^tcc8->(i.) Ei^ctation in preference to sup 
pxiNk Simal wUienDce to the great law of nature that all 
oppontsB tena to attiaot and temper each other. (3.) Keeping at 
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all times to the highioad of life. (4.} Independence of the‘dra¬ 
matic interest of the plot. (5.) Independence of the interest of 
the story as the groundwork of the plot (6.) Interfusion of the 
lyriciil—that which in its very essence is noetical—not only with 
the dramatic, but also in and through nie dramt^ic. (7.) The 
clinrnctcrs of the dramatis jaersfmoBt like those of real life, are to 
1)0 inferred by the reader; thej^ are not told to him. Lastly, in 
hihakespeare the heterogeneous is united as in nature. He entered 
into no analysis of the passions or foibles of men, but assumed 
iiiniself that such and such passions and foibles were grounded on 
our common nature, and not on the mere accidents of ignorance 
or disease. This is an in^ortant consideration, and constitutes 
our Shakespeare the morniiig star, the guide, and the pioneer of 
true philosophy.’* » 

In taking up a play of Shakespeare’s, the student should read it 
through with a glossary, so as to obtain a full knowledge of the 
text. Afterwards he should investigate the eonsfnrc^zon, tracing 
the details of the plot and the arrangement of the situations. 
He will next turn to the characters, mark how they are contrasted, 
how the various scenes ore made to evolve them, how far they are 
individual or typical, and how they act and re-act unoii one another 
(as, for instance, Othello, lago, and Oassio). La.stly, his attention 
will be directed to the languagctWi^ manner in which it is adapted 
to each character, the indications it affords of the period of Shake¬ 
speare’s working career when the play was written, and its gencr.il 
felicity as a vehicle for the expression of thought or passion, suii- 
tinient or feeling. 

it IS best to talce up the plays in chronological order, because 
the growth and expansion 01 the poet’s gei'ius, tho development 
of hia art, and the accumulations of Ins experience, can then 
he traced. Admittedly, much difference of opinion prevails as to 
the respective dates of the various dramas, but it seems possible, 
for the purposes of the self-teacher, to lay down a schenie which, 
at all events shall be approximatively correct. In coming to a 
decision we must be guiaed by the following coiisideratioi^ 
Ilxtenial evidence—the evidence afforded by historical ailu^lnis in 
the plays themselves—and the internal evidence of style,'diction, 
and versification. A comparison*and analysis of tho data thus 
supplied seem to define three distinct periods in Shakespeare’s 
dramatic authorship, which began about 1588, when he w'as 
twenty-five years old, and ended about 1612, when he was forty,; ^ 
nine. • 

These periods may be distinguished, I think, as folloi^s;— 

I. The Apprentice. 1588-95. ipTitus Andruiiicas and the first 
part of Henry VI. (old plays revised and partly rewritten); Love’s 
Labour’s Lost 1589 or 1590; Comedy of Errors, 1590 or 1591; Two 
Qeiitlemen of Verona, 1591 or 1592; Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
1592 to 1593; Homeo and Juliet, 1591-93; and (in conjunction 
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with Mailowe)y a and 3 Heiiiy VI., 1591-921 and Richard IIL, 
I 593 > 

2. iTtutoi^lForibnaik i593-i6o3.--Richard IL, 1594; King 
John, 1595; Merchant of Venice, 1590; i and 2 Henry iV., 1597; 
Taming of the Shrew,^ > 597 ; Merry Wives of Windsor, 15^ ; 
Much Ado About Nothing, 1598 or 1599; Henry V., 1599; As 
You Like It, i(^; Twelfth Night, 1601-2. 

3. The ArtUt. — Sub-jteriod a, 1602-8. Julius Gffisar, 1601-2; 
IlnmloL 1603; Measure for Mca-sure, 1603-^ Othello, 16^ ; King 
Lear, 1W5; Macbeth, 1605-6; Troilus and Cressida, 1607; Antony 
and Cleopatra, 1607; Timon of Athens (not wholly Shakespeare’s?), 
1^7-8; Cofiolanus, 1608. 

Suib-period / 9 , 1608-12. Pericles (pdr^ Shakespeare’s), 1608; 
Cymbdine, 1609 j The Tempest 1610; The Winter’s Tale, 1611: 
and, in conjunction with John Fletcher, Henry VIII., 1612, and 
Two Noble Kinsmen, 1612-13.' 

The plots of his plays Shakespeare borrowed from various 
sources, shaping and enlarging them as he liked. Those of six 
of his comedies are Italian—Taming of the Shrew, Merchant of 
Venice. All’s Well That Ends Well, Much Ado About Nothing, 
Twelftn Night, Measure for Measure; two medieval—Mid¬ 
summer-Night’s Dream and As You Like It; one Spanish—Two 
Gentlemen of Verona; two various-Winter’s Tale and The Tem¬ 
pest. Of the eleven tragedies two are Italian—Romeo and Juliet 
and Othello; four classical—Timon of Athens, Coriolanus, Julius 
Csasan Antony and Cleopatra; two medieval--jEIamIet and Troilus 
and (jressida; and three national—Cymbeline, King Lear, and 
Macbeth. 

In the study of Shakespeare numerous points will call for the 
student’s attention, as^ for instance, his breath of sympathy; his 
power of projecting himself into the characters he invented so as 
to lose his own personality; his depth of thought; the richness 
and appropriateness of his iniage^; the melancholy which under¬ 
lies all his philosophical reflections; the progressiveness of his 
intej^ct; and, finally, the greatness of his work as an artist 

Lifl|isahg|hand literature long. To attain a comprehensive know¬ 
ledge oOrnglish literature or even of the poeticu portion of that 
literature, needs hours andf dayif and weeks and months of regular 
and intelligent study. I might, therefore, be justified in bidding 
the student confine himself, so tar as the dramatic poetry of the 
Elizabethan age is concerned, to Shakespeare; but I feel that to 
^ justice to its opnlencaand vigour, he must extend his rescarenes 
to the wofks of some of the poet’s contemporaries and immediate 
successors. If he can do nothing more, he can at least run through 
Charles Lamb’s *' Specimens of Dramatic Poets ” and J. R. liowell’s 


' Some eiitiei sioribe to Shelceipeare a portion (not 1» loene 2 , to end of 
sot u.) of Edward IIX., a ploy entend in the ^atumen* Begiiter, Deoember 
>t >595> 
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“ Oonveraations on the Old Foete.” He w^l do welL however, to 
teed a vfkoU play of each of these great dramatists—for great tuey 
were though inferior to the Unapproachable so great that we ^ve 
never since had their equals—and better still, to read (dl their h&A 

E laya Let him begin with Ben Jonson (XI74-1637), who produced 
IS first comedy in 1596, and take as illustrative ^f his rugged 
strength the ** Volpoiie,” the " Alchemist ” (in which occurs the 
truly gorgeous conception of Sir Epicure Mammon), and the 
“ Silent Woman” ^—the last contemporaneous with Shakesneare's 
“Tempest;” and, aS illustrative of the tenderness and lyrical 
sweetness which were stored up in his hard cross-grained nature 
like honey in the gnarled trunk, of an old tree, his “ Sad Shep- 
lierd,” and one or two of Ins fantastic masques. His “ Every Man 
out of his Humour" and his “Cynthu^ Bevels” ^1599-1600) \yere 
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culing Marston as Cnspinus and Dekker as Demetrius. The latter 
was too strong a man to be summarily put down, and he answered 
Ben Jonson with the trenchant paroay of the “ Satiro-Msstiz; 
or, the Untraa.sing of the HumaroM Poets,” in which Ben figures 
as Young Horace and is described, half in insolence and hmf in 
compliment, as the “ staring Jjeviathan.” 

One of the pleasantest reminiscences in our literary history is 
that of the famous “ club which met at the Cheapside tavern 
of the “ Mermaid,” and numbered Ben Jonson and Shakespeare, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and other wits of the time, among its 
inombers. Hero took place those “ wit-combats ” between Shake¬ 
speare and Ben Jonson of which tradition speaks. To its brilliant 
gatherings Beaumont alludes 111 some well-known lines— 

“ What thingi wo have aeon ^ 

Done at the ' Menniiid I' Hard worde that have been 
So nimble and bo full of subtile flame, 

Ab if that every one from whence the;^ oamo 
Had meant to put hiB_ whole life in a jest, 

And hail resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of hie dull life.” • 

I pass from Ben Jonson with «ne more remark, that his lyrics 
arc among the most exquisite things in our language. Francis 
Beaumont (1586-1616) and John Fletcher (1576-1625) worked 
together upon their plays, until their literary partnership was 
I dissolved by the former's early death. JFletcher was the son Ji »* 
bishop, Beaumont of a Justice of the Common Pleas; both re- 

^Hie troi^diea of "Catiline” hii. "Sejanne” are well wrought. ^ In the 
latter he seems to have drawn himself in " Arrantiui.” 

The whole story ie fol^ t^ in the eldbrsDisraeli's "Quarreb of 
Authon.” 

* Ho " dab" In the modern lenie, bnt oertalnly a regular gathering. 
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ceWijd a univenity e^lucatioii,—ono at Cambridge, the other at 
Oxford,—and their mod birth and breeding appears in their plays. 
Unfortunately, neitW good birth nor culture restrained them 
from writing with an indecency which makes their plays very 
disi^eable reading, ^et sometimes they pitched their work in 
a high key, lind not a few of their characters are tenderly and 
even loftily conceived. Of grace, and pathos, and fancy, as of a 
fluent and melodious versification, they were pre-eminently masters; 
and in English literature we have no other example of so well-bal¬ 
anced a partnership—Beaumont supplying the dignity and judg¬ 
ment, Fletcher the copious invention and higher poetical qualities. 
The tliir+^en joint plays are:—“ Philaster," “ The Maid’s Tragedy,” 
IGiig and No King," ‘'The Knight of the Burning Pestle" 
(a satire on the old chiviuric romances, “ Cupid’s Revenge," “ The 
Coxcomb,” “Four Plays in One,” “The Scornful Lady,” “Tho 
Honest Man’s Fortune,” “ The Little French Lawyer,” “ Wit at 
Several Weapons,” “A Light Woman," and “The Lovers of 
Candy.” The first three are, perhaps, the best. Among those 
written by Fletcher alone, I may select “Thierry and Theodorct," 
“ Rule a Wife and Have a Wife,” “ The Chances^” and “ The Iihitli- 
ful Shepherdess,” the last a most exquisitely written pastoral play. 

The best edition of Beaumont and Fletcher is by Dyce. For 
criticism, see Mr. Swinburne’s article on “Beaumont and Fletcher” 
in the new edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” Leigh Hunt’s 
“Selections” in Bohn’s Library, and Hallam’s “Literature of 
Europe," Hazlitt’s “Age of Elizabeth,” and Hartley Coleridge’s 
“ Notes and Marginalia.” 

Thomas Dekker (1570-1641) is included for convenience sake 
in the so-called Shakesperian group. He is remembered by his 
“Comedy of Old Fortunatus,” and the fine line in which he alludes 
with reverent boldness to our Lord as 

“ The tnioBt gentleman that ever breathed.” 

John Marston (1575-16331), whom Hazlitt characterises ns 
“jpro^ly a satirist,” wrote “ J^tward Ho 1 a play that greatly 
onenoRd James 1 .—in coigunction with Ben Jonson and Chapman; 
“ Satir o J Masfc f,” in conjunclSon with Dekker; and independently, 
“Antonio and Mellido," “The Malcontent," “What You Will,’^ 
and other playa. They have been edited by Halliwell. 

Philip M^tthiger (1584-1640), a writer of considerable power 
and sometiUies of moral dignity, is remembered by his “New 
to Pay Old Debts,” the character of Giles Overreach being 
former^ a,favourite onir with our leading tragedians Of his 
other thirty-six plays, the. best are “The Virgin Martyr," “The 
Fatal powry," “ The Bondman^” ai^H “ The Duke of Milan." On 
the whol^ he ma^ be ranked with Ben Jonson and Fletcher. 

01 ^ner tramc iwA but inferior in constructive ability is 
Jplm VlebeteTj rao wrote in the zeignB of Jomea I. and Charles 
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I., and lived to see Cromwell in power. Uis tragedies of *'Tlie 
Wbite Devil" and “ The Duchess of Malfi ” are remarkable for 
their weirdness and poetic gloom. In their suggestion of horror 
they stand alone in our literature. 

llis superior in tenderness but inferiorfin imaginative insight, 
John Ford (1586-1639), wrotSi along with Dekkew and Eovney, 
‘‘The Witch of Edmontonindependently, “The Lovei^s Melan¬ 
choly," “Perkin Warbeck," “Love’s Sacrifice,’* “The Broken 
Heart,” “The Fancies, Chaste and Noble." His plots are some¬ 
times raised on unplc&sant themes, but few of our dramatists have 
him in depth of pathos and the power of moving and de¬ 
scribing the passions. “By the might of a great will,” says Swin¬ 
burne (with, perhaps, a little exaggeration), “ seconded by the force 
of a great hand, he won the place he holds against ml odds of 
rivalry in a race of rival giants. In that galleiy of monumental 
men of mighty memories, among or above the fellows of his god¬ 
like craft the high figure of Ford stands steadily erect; his name- 
is ineffaceable from the scroll of our great writers; it is one of the 
loftier landmarks of English poetry.” His “Perkin Warbeck" 
(1634), as an historical play, is inferior only to the chronicle- 
plays of Shakespeare. 

The last of this glorious group whom we shall hero particularise 
is George Chapman (1557-1634), who, as we have seen, liad a hand 
in “ Eastward llo! ” Pic is seen at his best—and his best is very 
good—in “Bussy d’Ambois," “All Fools," “Monsieur d’Olive," 
and “ The Gentleman Usher,” which breathe with “ instinctive fire," 
and are frequently illustrated by singular pomp of language. But 
this author will be chiefly remembered by his noble translation of 
the “Iliad " and the “ Ociysbey " (published as a complete whole in 
‘ the year of Shakespeare’s death), which in poetic vigour may 
almost challenge comparison with the great original, and by no 
succeeding version has been surpassed or oven equalled. It sug- ^ 
gested to Keats a beautiful sonnet, in which he says— 

"Oft of 0110 wide exmuBe had I been told, 

_ That doen-browed Homer ruled as hia demesne; 

' Yet did 1 never breathe its piye sereno ^ 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bolu: 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortes when with eagle eyes 
He stored at the Pacific, and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise, 

Silent, upon a peak In Uarien." ^ "aw 

It was a great favourite with Charles Lamb and S. T.\]!ulcrfdge.' 

1 put together the names \>f several writers whose works the 

This dramatic suivey goes down to the BoHtoiption, but it will be seen 
that the weiten named are linked together by a community of style and 
aentiiaent. They revolve like itsni axmmd the central lun of Shakeipeue. 
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Student can examine ft bis leisureBicbard Broome (died 1652); 
William Rowley, wrote in 1632 his best comedy, “A New Wonder, 
a W^oman Never Yext;” Tnomas Middleton (1570-1627), wrote 
"The Changeli^” "A Mad World, my Masters," and "The 
Witch;” Cyril ^iimdlir published “The Revenger's Tragedy” 
in 1607, and ^The Atheist's Tragedy" 1111611; Thomas Hey wood 
(died 1640), who boasted that he had either an entire hand, or at 
least a main finger, in 220 dramas, for which the world is pro¬ 
foundly iingratelul; and James Sliirlcy, zUtmus Romanorum 
38-16^), author of " The Wedding,” "Th6 Tragedy of Chabot,” 
lie Triumph of Beauty,” " The Brothers,” and numerous other 
plays, which have been edited hj Gifford. Shirley, who is said 
to have been much esteemed by Charles I., is remembered by his 
lyric (in the play of "Tlvs Contention ot Ajax and Ulysses”) 
beginning 



" The gloriee of qur birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things; 

There is no nnnour agomst fate; 

Death la7e Ins icy hand on kings: 

Sceptre and crown 
I Must tumble down, 

And in the dust be equal made 

With the poor crooked scythu and spado." 

The illustrious name of Spenser overshadows the rest of the 
Elizabethan poets, yet many of them sang in a stiain nut un¬ 
touched by Apollo's immortal fire; and we must not allow the 
sweet, rich organ-notes of the " Faery Queen ” to close our ears 
to minor instruments. There is a tranouil beauty, a pathetic 
tenderness, in the poems of Robert Southwell, the unfortunat^ 
Jesuit priest, executed at Tyburn in February 1C95, when onl * 
thirty-five years old, for no other crime than his religion. Michael 
Drayton (1563-1631) has treated tonography poetically in his 
“ Poly-Olbion,” and challenged Shakespeare’s supremacy over 
the fairy world in his "Nymphidia," while in his "Battle of 
Agincsrrt ” we seem to hear the blare of silver trumpets. Nor 
must aflusion he omitted td the poetical chronicles of Samuel 
Daniel (1562-1619), namely, "The Six Books of the Civil Wars 
between the Two Houses of Lancaster and York,” written in 
the stanzas of octave rhyme familiar to the Italian poets; though 
his genius is better seen in his “Musophilus” and other shorter 
jioems. The first metaphysical poem in our language is the 
^'Nosce Teipsum” of Sirdohn Davies (1570-1626), published five 
yean before the death of Queen Elizabeth. There is great orid- 
nality in his frament of “The Orchtotn; a Poem expressing the 
Antiaulty and Excellence of Dancing, in a Dialogue between 
Penelope and one of htr'Wooera" 

Binders of Longfellow's “Hyperion” will remember the felicitous 
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inlroductiun of an admirable poetical conceit in his description of 
Mary Ashburton:— 

" Iler pnie and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks, and so distin<|^ly wrought, 

'luat one might almost say her boiTy thought 

and may have wondered, perhaps, from wliat 'source it was taken. 
It occurs m “An Anatomy of the World,” by Dr. John Doiino 
(> 573 -^^ 30 f ^nd probably nothing superior would be founds in 
all his pueius, mixed fls they are in character, love-songs joslling 
close upon elegies, and both being replete with the most fantastic 
linages, and not infrequently disfigured with uncnutli vorsilicatioii. 
As Donne hved on into the reign of Charles I., I am doing some 
violence to chronology by including hVn among the Klizabcthan 
poets, but It was from them he gamed his inspiration, such as it 
was. Johnson classes him among the metaphysical poets, but he 
does not deserve the title. He is simply the poet of frigid con-' 
celts, who, os Hartley Coleridge says— 

Of stubborn thoughts a garland thought to twine; 

To his fair maid brought cabalistio posies, 

And sung fair ditties of motempsycnosis: 

I Twists non pokers into truo love-knots, 

Coining hard words not found in itolyglots.” 

Edward Fairfax (died about 1632) eniiched our literature with 
a truly poetical version of Tasso’s “Gernsalemmo Lihemtn,'' pub¬ 
lished 111 1600, which is scarcely surpassed,by Mr. Wifl'en’s ; and 
Sir John Ifarrington (1561-1612), a godson of Queen Eliza- 
both's, find author of the prose romance of “Occniia,'’ traiKsluted 
Ariosto’s “ Orlando Furioso.” Joseph Hall, Bishop of Norwich 
(1574-1656), IS a satirical poet of muen vigour; obscure and quaint 
very fiequeiitly, but full of robustness and picturesque illustratinii. 
His “ Epistles,” the iBnt of their kind in the language, appeared 
111 160S, and carry us. into the reign of James I. fiorn fourteen 
years before the great sea-iight with the Spanish Armadfk he died 
in the year of Blaki^s capture of the two rich Spanish gallflms off 
Cadiz. Thomas Churchyard (born 15S0), who “ trailed a pike ” in 
the reigns of Henry Vlll., Mary,4ind Elizabeth, received from the 
last a pension of eighteenpence a day, which his military services 
rather than his seventy volumes of prose and poetry may have 
deserved I He died in 1604. There is some elegance in the 
sonnets of Thomas Watson (1557-92) and Henry Constable ^ 
(1560-1612). Grace is the special characteristic of Thryiias Lodge 
1556-1625), whose “golden’’ romance of “Bosalyiidc” suggested 
Ihiwpstieare’s “As Yon Likv it.” Of Bichard Barniiuldjfbom 
about 1570) it is enough to say that ho wrote with spontaneity 
and elegance. Sir Henry Wotton (i568'-i639) belongs to the 
“courtly poetshe is remembered by Izaak Waltons Life of , 
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liim, his proTOBtship of Eton, his love of angling, and his lyrical 
panegyric on Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, beginning— 

Ton meaner beantiei of the night, 

That pLorly intiafy our eyei, 

, More by your number than your light. 

Yon common people of the akiee^ 

What are you when the moon aholl rise ? ” 


Fiilko Oreville, Lord Brooke (1554-1628), the friend and bio¬ 
grapher of Sir Philip Sidney, wrote, in ghtve sententious verse, 
“ l^eatiscB on Monarchy, Beligioii, and Humane Learning.” Of 
higher .itrain were the brothers Phmeas and Giles hletcher (ij|84- 
1650, 1588-1623), cousins of the dramatist. The chief work of the 
former is " The Purple lijland,” an elaborate and richly fanciful 
description of the body and mind of man, in the form of an in¬ 
genious but wearisome all^ory ; that of the latter, also allegorical, 
is " Christ’s Victory and Triumph.” Pastoral poetry is nobly re¬ 
presented in William Browne (1590-1645), who had a warm lovo of 
nature and a fine faculty of observation. Ho belongs to the Eliza¬ 
bethans—was, in fact, a disciple of Spenser’s, though only fourteen 
years old when the great Queen died. " Britannia’s Pastorals ” 
appeared in 1613-1616. 

In commenting on Shakespeare the dramatist I have said nothing 
about Shakespeare the poet His “Venus and Adonis” appeared 
in 1503, and tho “Bape of Lucrece” in the following year. 
The “Sonnets” were probably written at intervals between 1593 
and ifo8. They have afforded a wide field of discussion to anta¬ 
gonistic interpreters, as may be seen in Mr. Gerald Massey’s able 
and interesting book, “Shakespeare’s Sonnets and his Private 
Friends.” 

In the closing years of Elizabeth’s reign were born two poets of 
widely different character and genius, both of whom, however, 
have been labelled as belonging to the “Fantastic School:” 
George Herbert (1593) and Bob^ Herrick (1591). The former 
died in 1632 ; the hatter lived through the storm and stress of the 
Civil<\ 7 Br, through the Protectorate of Cromwell, and lived to see 
the restoration of Charles Tl. Herbert was sprang from a noble, 

E snerous, and ancient family. Educated at Cambridge, he won by 
is scholarship tlie distii^ished post of Public Orator, and in 
this cwacity recommendea himself to James I. Among his friends 
were Lord Bacon and Bishop Andrewes. Having taken holy 
Alders, he was appoint^ to the living of Bemerton, in Wiltshire 
(16 w), whgre, for tne brie! remainder of his life^ he served God daily 
witn prayer and praise, enforcing .his teaching by the example 
of hie sauntly practice. The best known of his poems are those 
incluaed under the general title of “ The Templeand their 
heitt-work and heit^en-work”—to use Baxter's expression—have 
enSVSid them a long laccession of admiring readers. They in- 
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spired the genius of Henry Vaughan, chcerec^tlie prison houia of 
Churles L, brightened the spiritual and mental darkness of Oowper. 
were deeply read and loved by Coleridge, and greatly influencea 
the poet of ** The Christian Year.” The student will find himself 
well repaid for the attention he may give tS them, notwithstand’ 
mg the occasional presence of cold and forced conceit! and eccen< 
tncities of versification ; for Herbert was a true poet, with exqui¬ 
site purity of love, intense depths of devotional teelinj;, and large 
lyrical grace. At all times and in all places and in all thingH lie 
uas a singer, but morel*particularly a singer of the tehiple, a bard 
of the sanctuary, who was never weary of pouring out the love and 
reverence ho felt towards its every nook and comer, its every 
iiiithera, its every external grace, every rite, form, or observance 
connected with it or belonging to it, Jie is never so happy as 
when kneeling on the steps of the altar, and placing his verse there 
among his “alms and oblations.” But the student must also 
observe Herbert’s eager sympathy with natui^ the way in which 
he drew inspiration and encouragement from Gfod’s visible revela¬ 
tion. He gathered his sweet, apt, and fanciful imagery from the 
swelling lulls and the woodea valleys, from the rare blossoms and 
the tender grasses, from the shifting clouds and the noiseless 
spheres of the stars, from the boweiy recesses of the forest and the 
glories of sunrise and sunset. His verse echoes with the melody 
of birds. He found “ a heaven in a wildflower; ” his garden offered 
him a foretaste and preligurement of Paradise; so that on behalf 
of his buds and blooms he could offer up a petition to the falling 
rain:— 


" Knin, do not hurt my flowerR, hnt gontly spend 
Your lioiicy-drops; preHs nut to Knicll thorn here; 

When they aio npo, then odour will ascend, 

And at your lodging with their thanks appesir.” 

A grave, serious, earnest, but not melancholy fioet, who sung and 
lived as one smgs and lives who remembers mways the preseiico of 
the “ great Taskmaster,” and the work he has to do and the reward 
he hopes to obtain for it. The student should also notice his | 9 wcr 
of original and profound thought. Ea^ subject that he takes up 
he may be said to exhaust; he presents it in so many lights, strikes 
out from it so many happy suggestions and illustrations, yet never 
borrowing from other writers, trusting always and wholly to his 
own resources. Especially remarkable is his faculty of condensa¬ 
tion. He compresses into a line what opulent puets would 
spread over a page. His stanzas are so many caskets of precious 
things, each of which is filled the very brim. 

Like Herbert, Herrick was educated at Cambridge; anci the 
year before Herbert accepted the living of ^merton, Herrick was 
^pointed to that of Dean Prior, near Ashbufton, in Devonshire. 
Bat he was by no means a pattern priest He had missed his . 
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▼ocation; hod noiio of those high aspirations and ideals which 
kindled the devout Imagination of Herbert; and for seventeen 
years bewailed the fate which had doomed him to a dnll Devon* 
shire village. There he had to live, however; and singing exqui¬ 
sitely graceful songs lo imaginary Julias, Silvias, Conniias, and 
others, or wHtlng in fluent verse of the country customs and peculia¬ 
rities, he cheered himself with ample draughts of generous liquor, 
, or taught his pet pig to drink out of a tankard, or joked airily witli 
his faithful servant Frue, 1 am not sure (hat he was sorry when, 
in 1648, the Puritans expelled him from his living, for it set him 
free to go to London,and plunge into the merry, witty, clever com¬ 
pany l^at delighted him. To increase his means he pnVilislied his 
lyrics, epigrams, and miscellanies, under the title of “ lle.spendes,” 
BO called (from A«Q9erM,iwestern} because written in the west of 
England. His lyre, however, rang forth some graver notes, and to 
these relimoiis strains he gave the pretentions name of “Noble 
Numbers.” But they do not show his genius to advantage; he 
was essentiullv a good-humoured bon-vivant, who took life easily 
and gave no thou^t to the morrow. At the Restoration he was 
replaced in his Devonshire vicarage, and ho was then old enough 
to feel contented with its quiet. His life was prolonged until 1674. 

The poet of the Restoration was Samuel Butler (1612-80), who 
was bom a score of years later than Herrick, and outlived tliat 
clerical Anacreon some six years. The son of a small Worcester¬ 
shire farmer, he began life as clerk to a justice of the peace, prac¬ 
tised music and paintiug, studied the law, and afterwards entered 
the service of a wealthy Puritan, Sir Samuel Luke, a colonel and a 
member of the Long Parliament, who auffieatcd by his peculiarities 
tlie burlesque of “ Hudibras.” After tue Restoration Butler be¬ 
came the secretary of Lord Carbery, Jeremy Taylor's friend, and 
at Ludlow Castle completed the first part of his great humorous 
poem, which he published in 1663. A keen attack on the Presby¬ 
terians and Independents, with an immense store of epigram, shrewd 
sense, and comical dialogue, the whole relieved by a touch of Cer- 
vant^-like mock earnestness, it leaped into instant popularity, was 
quo^ by Charles 11 . and his courtiers, and lay on the table of 
every man of fashion. The second part, not less popular, appeared 
in 1664. For its author, howCVer, nothing was done by king or 
court; he fell into poverty, and owed his last meals and a decent 
funeral to the benevolence of a bencher of the Middle Temple. “ On 
Butler/’snys Oldham the satirist, “who can think without just rage?” 
“Hudibras” is one of the acknowledged masterpieces of our poetical 
literature,rbut is probably more praised than read. The truth is, 
that its incessant sparkle wearies, c Every couplet embodiea arjest, 
or sharp saying, or a whimsical allusion, and it demands from 
the reader a steai^ and serious attention which is almost fatiguing. 
The student should read it in instalment^ and he will then appre¬ 
ciate the wit and wisdom with which it is so profusely loaded. As 
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* A BBtira it is of all time; for while professedly and openly ridicu¬ 
ling the two greet parties of its own am, it does in truth veiy 
sharply expose all kinds of afieetatiou and pretenoeL all varieties of 
sham and hypocrisy, and while these endure ‘j Hudioras " can never 
be obsolete. Two other points must be noticed—its immense Icam- 
logiand the happ^ facility and humorous construction of its rhymes. 

To the opposite party belonged Andrew Mnrvel (1620 -78), 
who, with a wit as keen if not os affluent ns Ihitler’s, did uiucli 
both in prose and poetry to advance the cause of the l\irliaineiit 
and discredit the Stiian dynasty. Though bred 111 an atniosphero 
of Puritanism, a Puritan he was not; nor, though he assailed the 
Stuarts, was he a Hepublicau. He served Cromwell with his 
friend Milton as Latin secretary; and as a member of Parliament, 
would have given his support to Charleftlhi had he niled consti¬ 
tutionally and honestly. The story runs that the King once sent 
to him Datiby, the Lord-Treasurer, offering him in return for liis 
advocacy a place at court and a thousand iKmnds. The member 
fur Hull was poor but honest; ho rejected the bribe, which showed 
his honesty, and proved the independence of his poverty by culliiig 
bis servant to witness that for three successive Jays he had diiiid 
on a shoulder of mutton. Wit and learning, grace and fancy, 
mingle in his jioenis, but unfortunately there is also a good deal 
of coarseness. This censure, however, does not apply to his best: 
namely, “The Emigrant in the Bermudas,” the ode on “ The iJcatli 
of Cromwell," and the sweet fancifui lyiic of the “ Nymph's Cum 
plaint the Death of her Fawn." 

George Wither (1588-1667) was also on the Puritan side; his 
most famous work is theEiubluiiis, Ancient and Modern,” pro¬ 
duced in 163 c, the year which witnessed the a])iJcaiaiico of tlio 
“ Divine and Moral I'hublems" (which should be studied along with 
the remarkable illiistrations of C. K. Bennett), of Francis Quarles 
(1592-1644). The hitter is claimed by the Fantastic School, of 
which Dr. Donne (1573-31) nas a conspicuous member. So, 
too, Abraham Cowley fi6i8-^); but he takes higher rank as 11 
lioct than Wither, Quarles, or Donne, in right of a certain robust¬ 
ness of thought and energy of imagiii^ion which bis coiicci|aniid 
hcliolastic cobwebs cannot wholly oD^scuro. He is seen to the 
best advantage in his “Essays ia Verse and Prose," which the 
student should not overlook. Cowky died in the pleasant shades 
of Chertsey in 1667, the year of the publication of Drydcii’s 
“ Annus Mirahilis " aud Milton’s “ Paradise Lost." 

All the poets here named must pale ^heir beams in tho pre¬ 
sence of John Milton (1608-74), the third great namo pi English 
poetry, who took up the succeiision from Spenser, as Spenser had 
ti^en it up from Chaucer. Among the epic poets he ranks with 
Homer, Virgil, and Dante; fourth in chronojogical order, but Jl^iird 
in order of merit; to these four who will nrSsume to add a ntth? 
He was bom in Bread Street, London, in iw8. and as he rcmaincfl ^ 
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in the capital antil 1624, it is probable that he saw Shakespeare^ 
of whom we know him to have been an enthusiastic admirer. In 
the year that CWles 1 . ascended the throne, Milton went to the 
University of Cambridge, where his purity of life and personal 
comeliness procured mm the nickname of the lady." He soon 
attracted notice by his fine scholarship and the rare excellence 
of his poeticfld compositions, in the very earliest of which there is 
no promatureness, no unripeness, though, of course, not a full 
intellectual development. The noble od^ “On the Morning of 
Christ’s Nativity,” written when he was 'twenty-one, has not a 
' trace of youthful feebleness. On his twenty-third birthday, witli 
rare Novation of purpose, he consecrated Ills life and his powers to 
the service of Heaven in a noble sonnet beginiimg— 

How Roon hatn Time, tlie Bulttlo tliief of youth, 

Htol'n on his wing my thrco-and-twenticth year.” 


In the following year he graduated as M.A., and leaving the 
University, retired to his father's house at Horton. Here a struggle 
arose between his father and himself; his father desiring that ho 
should take orders, Milton refusing for coiisciencc’ sake, and 
because he felt that he could best serve God as a poet. His father 
gave way, and for nearly six years lililton remained at Horton, 
noting with an observant eye the beauties of its landscitiies, and 
meditating high themes to be dealt with worthily. During this 
period he composed his “L’Allegro” (Contented Mirth) aiid“Jl 
Penseroso ’’ (Sober Contemplation) *, two perfect poems, as artistic 
in execution as in design. Mr. Morley has pointed out their exact 
parallelism in structure:— ^ 


HAUegro. 

Lines 

z. InTootive againit “loathed 

Mol.'inoholy,’' . . i-io 

а. Invitation to “hoart-eoBiag 

Mirth,” . . . zz-34 

3. Allegory of parentage and 

wmponione, . . 35-40 

4. TlMmotniug Boiig, 

^ Abroad under the lun, . 57-98 

б. Night, and the fireaido ^ 

talei, .... 99-1x6 
7, L'Alle^ social, . xx7-zs4 

Hu life set to mneio, . 135-150 
9. Acceptance, , 151 to close. 


The exquigite apmop 
landscapes deacrio 
Vb Rcogi' 
above all hu 


II Penwivso. 

Lim 

X, Invective against “vain" 

Joys, . , . I- TO 

3. Invitation to “divineRt” 

Melancholy, . . ix-2x 

3. AUegoiy of ihiientogc aiul 

companionB, , , 22-54 

4. The evening aong, . . 55-64 

5. Abroad under the moon, 65-76 

6. Night, and study of nature 

and poetry, , . 76-720 

7. n Fenseroso Bolitaiy, . X2T-154 

8. His life set to idubio, . X55-174 

9. Acceptance, . X75tocloBe, 

introduced and of tlie 


tnlcb 1 

the- sensea At Horton also was written the semi-masque of 
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Aroades " aud the monody of " Lycidas/', commemorative. of 
Milton’a friend, Edward King, who wu drowned on his voyage 
from Chester to Dublin. As ye^ to his own thinking, he was 
only ill his poetical apprenticeship; "nursing his wings,” as he 
M rote to his friend Diodati, " and meditating a flight.” " Let us,” 
he adds," be humbly wise.’* His sriLrestroint was a cfiaractenstio 
feature of Milton, but it was combined in him with a firm belief 
111 his own powers; in truth, it was made possible bv this belief; 
he felt that he could treat worthilv of lofty themes, hut he would 
not essay such snaring nights until his wings were fully grown. 

To complete the training he had voluntanly undertaken, Milton 
111 1638 set out on an extended plan of Continental travel; but while 
at Naples be received intelligence of the outbreak of the civil coin- 
niotions in England, and thought it base (o be travelling fur amuse¬ 
ment abroad while his fellow-citizens were flghting for liberty at 
home. Through Homo aud Florence, Venice, Veniiia, and Milan 
ho passed on to Genova, and thence, through France, returned to 
England in August 1639. The death of his friend Diodati then 
drew from him his Latin pastoral, " Epitaphium Daiuonis,” after 
which the Muse was virtually silent for several ycars.^ All Milton’s 
intellectual strength aud opulence of resouices were needed for 
the part he had to play as the advocate of civil and religious free¬ 
dom. This stage 01 his career dates from 1641 to 1660, and may 
be studied witn interest and advantage in Frofeasor Masson’s 
elaborate and exhaustive life of the poet. It was a period of 
incessant literary and political activity, the most rcmaikablo oiit- 
como of which were the " Keason of Church Government,” tiiu 
“ Eikonochistes,” and the " Areopagitica,” a plea fur the libciLy 
of unlicensed jinnting, which contains passages of the most 
majestic eloquence, an eloquence of idea as well as of dirtiun. 
The reader must study it carefully, examining the seqiieiice of tl.o 
argument and the structure of Milton’s statidy prose. Tlie title * 
” Areopagitica ” is burrowed from the " Areopagitic” oration of 
Isocrates: the latter appealed to the high court of Areopagus, ' 
Milton appetiied to the English Areopagus, the high cumt of 
Farhameiit. , 

In February 1649 Milton was appointed Latin secretary to the 
Council of State, n post he contiinled to hold under Cromwell, as¬ 
sisted after his bliiidiiess in 1654 by Andrew Marvel. At the Bostu- 
ration he withdrew into rctiremeiivand, with the exception of .'i 
short impnsonmeut, escaped molestation. In his domestic life lie 
had been unfortunate, having been divorce^ from bis first wife; but 
in 1662 he married for a third time, and this third trial broiiglit linn 
great comfort. In his later yc.<irB his mode of living was as fol¬ 
lows :—He rose at four in summer, flve in winter; heard a chapter 
of the Hebrew Bible, and was left to meditate until seven. After 
braikfast he listened to reading, and dictated to bis amanuensis 

^ Several of his Bonneti were written iluring thia period. f 
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unlj^l noon. One honr, from twelve to one, wu reserved for 
ezereise, either walking or in a swing, lie dined at one; and 
then occnpied himself with books, music, and composition until 
six. Two hours were^iven to the pleasant companionship of his 
friends; and here it uray be noted that Milton was a good talker. 
He Bupi^d &t eight, smoked a pipe, and retired to bed at nine. 
Such was the peaceful tenor of his davs. Few poets have spent 
so long a poetical life, except perhaps \Vordsworth, and, in our own 
day, Tennyson. 

He was thirty-two when he conceived \he idea of “Paradise 
Lost; ” it was not until after the Bestoration that he proceeded to 
realjee it. He was then fifty-two. The intervening twenty years 
had helped to fit him fur the worthy execution of the great task 
he had proposed to himself. Without losing anything of his 
young enthusiasm, he had gained in experience, in philosophical 
insight, in intellectual strength and flexibility. “ Paradise Lost,” 
at first divided into ten books only, was completed in 1665, though 
not published until 1667. It brought its author ten pounds. Its 
seq^uel, “ Paradise Begaiiied,” was probably written in 1666 and 
1607, though it did not see the light until 1671. It proves the 
necessary complement of the greater poem, and the two, in justice 
to Milton, should be considered as parts of one and the same 
design. As for “ Paradise Lost,” it now ranks as one of our most 

K remous possessions, as precious os Agincourt and Trafalgar, or 
[agna Charta and the Bill of Bights, and criticism upon it is 
almost an impertinonco. The student will find an excellent 
sketch of it 111 Mr, Mark Fattison’s monograph on Milton in the 
J/acmi 7 fa» senes of “ English Men of Lettersand two different 
points of view are presented in Macaulay’s and Dr. Chaiining's 
well-known essays, llis attention, when he begins to study it, 
should be directed to such matters .as the extent to which Milton 
was indebted to Vondel and Csedmon ; the traces, in the versifica¬ 
tion and treatment, of the influence of Marlowe and Spenser; 
tlie characteristics of Milton’s blank verse; the evidences of his 
multifarious learning; the effect of his Calvinistic theology upon 
his development of the subject \ his choice of epithets; his de¬ 
scriptions of nature; and, finally, the relation of nis poem to the 
religious thought of the age. ITor should he fail to compare it 
with the “ Faery Queen,” which sets forth one side or aspect of 
the difficult problem of whidh “Paradise Lost” sets forth the 
other. Thus, if it bo the purpose of Milton’s poem to— 


V Aisert eternal ]^Tidenee, 

• And justify the ways of God to men," 

it less the object of Spensei^B to indicate the aspiration of 
mmtewaids Gh)d, and^in both the leading principle is the combat 
lyween the principWof good and evil—in the councils of Fro- 
r.4FiTOce in “IVadise Lost,” in the soul of man in the “Faery 
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Queen.” The reproach sometimeB levelled af^ainst Puritanism as 
unfavourable to the poetic spirit is easily disposed of when we 
remember that it gave us Spenser and Milton. 

“ Faxadise Lost” divides naturally into |hree parts, each can* 
taining four books. Part i.. books i. to iv., deacnbes^the mighty 
war between good and evil, the fall of evil into hell, and the 
renewal of the struggle upon earth with inaii for the prize or 
victim. Fart ii., books v. to viii., forms an intermezzo, in which, 
through the narrative the Archangel Baphael, we learn the order 
of the events that preceded man's creation. Part iii., books ix. to 
xii. resumes and concludes the history of the great contention, 
with man's fall, its immediate consequences, and the Archangel 
Michael’s vision of the wfy in which they will eventually lie 
retrieved. “ Paradise Regained ” is in leality part iv., books xiii. 
to xvi, and shows ns the realisation of the archangelic vision in 
Christ’s victory over the power of evih On “the highest pinnacle” 
of the glorious temple of Jerusalem, which far off appeared 

“ Like a mount 

Of nlat later topt with golden epizea,” 

Divine Good, in the person of Jesus Christ, wins the last battle in 
that tremendous conflict which began in “heaven’s wide chani- 
paiii.” Aiigehc choirs break forth into anthems of victory:— 

“ Now Thou heat avenged 
Sapplnnteil Adam, and, by vanquiahmg 
Temptation, haat regained loat ratadiao, 

And fniatiated the conquest fraudiilunt.** 


“Samson Agonistes" was published iii the same year as “Para¬ 
dise liogained.” It is a choral drama, after the Greek model, 
though ill a severer style, and is possessed with the poet’s strong * 
individuality. The main work and aim of his life here find their 
final expression. For twenty years he had laboured in the fight 
agrinst religious and civil tyranny, and to the superficial ol^rver 
the battle had gone against him and lys cause. Put the r.ntls, 
by virtue of bis office, a seer, and Milton foresaw the lutimato 
triumph of the princinles he liad advocated, just as the blind and 
aged Samson eventually overthrows^the Philistines. Milton’s last 
words as a poet were true to the creed of his life, and pitched 111 
the same key as his earliest strains:— 


•< 


All is belt, though oft we flnubt 

Wbat the unieaTchable dupoM ' 

Of Higheit Wlbdom bringi about. 

And ever belt found in the cloio. 

Oft He leema to hide Hu foqi, 

But unexpeetedly reiurni; * 

And to Hu futhful ehompiofi bath in place 
Bore witneai glorioui^.*’ 
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Milton died, at the age of sixty-six, on Sunday the 8th of Nowm- 
ber 1674. 

Among those who gathered about him in his later years was 
John Dryden (1631-1]^), the founder of a new school of poetry, 
and as indisputably literary man of his generation as Milton 
was of his. Dryden was only twenty-nine when Charles II. 
re-entered Whitehall, and he has none of the characters of the elder 
poets, is as far off from Milton as from Spenser. In the second 
rank of our poets he stands foremost, j^ud his robustness, his 
amazing energy, his versatility, his sound senses his argumentative 
rower, and his faculty of condensation, almost couiiterlialauce his 
deficiency of imagination and fancy, his want of the highest and 
ethereal 'essences of poetry. While Cromwell Uved, he felt that 
great man’s influence and .was his staunch admirer; .at the Bestora- 
tion he changed his politics, though retaining a love of toleration 
and a sympathy with breadth and liberality of government. At 
the accession of James IL he becamo a Roman Catholic. Hence 
his works present us with remarkable illustrations of his changes 
of opinion. His poem on the death of the Protector contrasts 
with his “ Astrma Bcdiix,” an extravagant welcome of Charles II. 
His defence of the Church of England in liis *‘Beligio Laici,” 
published in 1683, finds its antithesis iii his defence of the Church 
of Home ill the “ Hind and Panther ” in 1687. Whatever Dryden 
touched he did well, llis “ Abs.alom and Acliitophel,” directed 
against the Popish Plot and the Exclusion Bill intrigues, is one 
of the finest political satires in the language. The “Medal,” an 
attack on the Eivl of Shaftesbury (the Achitophel of his fir-.t 
satire), and the “ Mac Flecknoe,” written in ridicule of Shad well, .1 
very poor poot, are not interior in compactness of thought and 
the roll ana march of the versification. The “ Ode for St. Cecilia's 
Day,” the translation of “Virgil,” and the “Fables,” would 111 
tliemselves justify and sustain Dryden’s reputation as a poet. As 
a dramatist he is frequently feeble and often extravagant, though 
his rhymed plays exhibit his easy mastery of language. As a cntic 
his ^>se is os good as his verse, and his judgments are sound, his 
syrnfuthies generous. “GMorious Johnmust always be a con¬ 
spicuous figure ill our literature, and he gains in stature by com¬ 
parison witii the mon who imitaVed him, and assembled admiringly 
around him in Will’s Coffeel^use, the poet-peers. Lords Dorset, 
Bochoster, Boscommon, Muigravo, and Sir Charles Sedley. lie 
was a man every inch of him; a strong, clear thinker, who carried 
common sense .almost toAhe height of geniiio. A convenient edition 
of his woLks is that of W. D. Cliristic; on his qualities ns a poet 
some good remarks will be found m Sir Walter Scott’s “Bio¬ 
graphy,” A. H. Clough’s “Life and Letters” in the “Quarterly 
Beview” (1878)^ anf^,J R Lowell’s “Among my Books.” 

TJto dose connection between the drama and poetry leads me to 
riOtsiDolate here a reference ‘o the dramatists of the Bestoration, 
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a title generally (and very loosely) applied to Dryden, Otway^ Lee^ 
Wycherley, Mrs. Aplira Bchn, Willioin Congreve, Sir John Van¬ 
brugh, and George Farquhar. Thomas Otway (1651-85) u still 
remembered by the pathetic interest of “ Vcnioo Preserved” 


new creation in Sir Fopliug Flutter. Mrs. Behn's plays are lively 
and indecent; says Pope, " The stage how loosely does Astrsoa 
trend.” William Wj^herley (1640-1715) founded the comedy of 
manners; a coarse wit and vigour are conspicuous in his “ Country 
Wife” and “Plain Dealer.” Though he lived into the reign of 
George I., his plays were all produced in that of Charles II. Thoso 
of William Congreve (i6;fb-i729) belong to the pust-Kevolution 
period ; they are the “ Old Bachelor,” ‘^Double Denier,” “ Love for 
Love,” “Way of the World,” and “Mourning Bride" (a tiagedy). 
in wit they stand supreme; “ every sentence is replete witli sense 
and satire, conveyed in the most polished and pointed terms; 
every page presents a shower of brilliant conceits, is a tissue of 
epigrams in prose, is a new example of wit, a new conipiost over 
dulness.” Sir John Vanbrugh (1666-1726), who wrote “TJio lie- 
lapse" and “The Provoked Iliisband,” and George Faiquliar 
(1678-1707! the author of “ The Bcaux’s Stratagem,” “ The Jiicon- 
stant,” and “Tlie Becruiting Officer,” stand on a lower phitfoim, 
though Farquhar presses Cuiigrovo closely m facility of inveiitioii 
and subtlety of construction. Hod he lived longer, he might have 
suKKisscd him. 


siupasi 

ttt 18 needless to R.ay that the ((mmatists of the Restoration are 
aintiinted M'lth gross indecency .^Wycherley is the most sliamc- 
less, but the others c.'uinot escape condemnation. Is it necessary, 
then, that the student should wade tliroiigh their filth f At the 
risk of being ridiculed os a precisian, I must answer 111 the nega-^ 
tive, and I think that he can learn ml that it is essential for him 
to know about them from Professor Morley’s “English Drama” 
111 CasaeU’s “ Library of Eughsii Literature,” Macaulay’s “ Essays,” 
Hazlitt’s “Lectures 011 tlie Dramatists,” lliackeray’s “English 
Humourists,” and Leigh Hunt’s “Witand llumour.’’ 

Dryden’s heroic plays are remembered from the circumstance 
that they drew fortli the effective satire of “The Rehearsal,” a 
comedy by the Duke of BuckiiiAam (assisted by Bislinp Sprat 
and Butler), in which the poet is satirised as “ Bayes.” His inter 
plays were of a higher tone, and in “All for Love’’and “Dun 
Sebastian” we feel the influence of Sbabespeare. 

From Drydeii we pass on natureRy to Alexander Pope (1688- 
1744), who. when a ^oolbo^ iu London, saw and admired the 
author of tlie “ Religio Laiciand, returning to his fatheris^iouBe 
at'Binfield, near Windsor, began to imitate hipi* He imitated other 
poets and composed rhyming translations, and at the age of sixteen 
produced his “ Postorus.” in theaj^ it is easy to see that he liodi 
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formed an independent style of versification, which was developed 
and perfected in the Essay on Criticism,” written at the age of 
I twenty-one. In some respects this is one of the most remarkable 
works ever produced so young a poet. Both in thought and 
diction it ha^all the marks of matunty ; the sentiment is always 
just and mostly generous, aud the precepts might have sprung 
from the wisdom of experience. Each couplet is packed with a 
thought, epigrammaticuly or concisely expressed, and often 
heightened by an apt illustration or_ polluted antithesis. The 
Essay on Criticism” was published in 1711. In the following 
year appeared the “ Messiah,” a sacred eclogue in imitation of 
VirguVs fourth eclogue, and the first draft of the “ Rape of the 
Lock,” a ’ graceful, airy satire, full of *delicate fancy, wnich im- 
iiiediatcly took the town by storm. It originated in a suggestion 
from a friend that a family feud provoked by young Lord Petre’s 
audacious gallantry in cutting off a lock of the hair of Miss 
Arabella Fermor might be made the subject of a playful poem 
that would happily terminate it. The fairy machineiy introduced 
was borrowed from the Abb6 Villars’ Rosicrucian romance of “ Le 


Comte de Gabalis,” In 1714 Pope issued a new edition extended 
into five cantos, and in this form the poem has taken a permanent 

E lace in our literature. Like the " Faeiy Queen ” or the “ Canter- 
ury Tule^”in a word, like every true work of genius, it is unique of 
its kind. Its fairies are the most exquisite creatures imaginable, and 
arc described in lightsome, pungent,sparkling verse entirely worthy 
of them. The poem of “Windsor Forest” was published in I7i3,an(l 
closed what may be called the first period of Pope’s literary career, 111 
which he was to some extent under the infinenco of Dryden. Tlio 
second period sees him the most popular poet of the day, the friend 
of Switt and Bulingbroke, of Gay, Prior, and Arbiithnot, and the 
founder of a school of poets of whom Fenton was the most accom- 

{ dished. By his translations of the “Iliad” and “Odyssey ” (1715-25) 
le acquired a competency, and was enabled to take his ease nt 
Twickenham, where he practised landscape-gardening with con- 
siden^e taste and more ardour. On the scribblers who had 
assails him and the me» who had provoked his jealousy he 
loured out the vitriolic bitterness of his wit in the “ Dunciad ” 
[1728, enlarged in 1741), which' remains to this day the first of 
English satire-poems. In t^ first edition Lewis Theobald, a 
painstaking editor of Shakespeare (Pope had also edited Sbake- 
, ^eare), was gibbeted as the hero; in the second, he gave place to 
** Colley Cibber, Uie dramatast, a man of real talent. The “ Dunciad ” 
closed second period, which acknowledged the infiuence of 
Swift. Biithird, in which his ton! grew graver and deeper, was 
coloured his intimacy with Bolingbroke. It produced the 
“Essay oA Man” (l'7j;2-34), the “Epistles,” and the “Moral 
Essays;^ three works in themselves sufficient to have secured the 
iperman^lt fame of their au^or. Pope terminated a life which 
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many friendships had brightened, but bodily infirmity and irrita¬ 
bility of temper embittered, on the 30th May 1744, a few months 
before Swift, and seven years before Bolingbroke. 

The best edition of Pope’s works is theaBev. Whitwcll Elwin’s, 
but the “Globe” edition is handy and cheap. For^criticism, the 
student may refer to Hannay’s “ Satires and mtirists,” Thadccray’s 
“ English Humourists,” Tame’s “ History of English Literature,” 
Stephen’s “ Hours in a Library,” and Sainte Beuve’s “ Causeries du 
Luiidi.” Pope was a iuie ai tist and a true poet, whose genius was un¬ 
favourably weeted by the conditions of tne age, and not a little by 
his iihysical deformity. One might almost think that literature, 
like the Homan Churcli, had its two Popes^ living in open antagon¬ 
ism to one another; so dtferent is the Pope that maligned lAdy 
Mary Wortley Montagu from the Popt' that affectionately eulogised 
Bolingbroke; the Pope that wrote the “ Dunciad ” from the Pope of 
the “ Essay on Man ” and the “ TJniversal Prayer.” “ The writings 
of Pope ” says Hannay, “ should by all means be studied by every¬ 
body who cares for Englisli literature at all. It is not that even 
he, viewed solely as a poet, can be said to rank with the first cIms. 
But though not first-rate in poetry, he is first-rate in everything 
else; above all, as a writer, as a master of our lan^agc. He is 
most poetic in such pieces as the * Epistle of Eloise^or ‘Windsor 
Forest.’ But it is as wit, moralist, and satirist that be is superior. 
So forcible is his concentration, so exquisite his finish ! We seri¬ 
ously advise the student to get the best passages of the satires and 
moral epistles of Pope by h^eart, fur they aic simply models in a 
particular species of writing. In him the language attained the 
utmost refinement of expression of which that species admits. 
Accordingly he was imitated all through the last century, and 
when, at the close of it, the new school of Wordsworth began, that 
school did not pretend to rival Pope in his own walk. They said., 
what was true, that for the highest poetry we must ascend beyond 
him; but they never shook 1 ^ position as a didactic writer. In¬ 
deed that will always be impossible, and that it is felt to be so is 
proved by the fact that people no longer attempt to write th<|heroic 
meter which he earned to such perfection. Those who, lixe the 
late Mr. Thackeray, resemble the Queen Anne school in their intel¬ 
lectual charactenstics, now empld^ only prose.” 

The facility with which Pope condensed a iadvent, a sarcasm, 
nr a thought, into a brilliantly expressed couplet is the reason that 
he is So often quoted. He is, in fact, one of the most quotable of 
> our poets, and much that he has writtea is now a portion of our 
daily speech. Take the epistle to Lord Burlington “ On the Use 
of Richer” and mark, with pdhcil in hand, the passages that have 
become familiar as household words. You will be surprised at 
their number. t • 

The “Essay on Man” is the one.of Pope’s poetical works to 
which the student should chiefly (frect hu attention. Nothingi 
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THB ESSAY ON MAN,” 


is niDre uijust than the allegation of superficial critics tliat it 
is atheistic in its tendency. It is, on the contrary, an attempt 
to reconcile reason and faith, the argument being borrowed or 
adapted from the ** Tlfd6dic6e ” of Leibnitz, which was intended 
as a reply to the speculations of Bayle. Man. says the poet, is only 
a part of the universe, and unable to comprehend all its details, or 
tq survey the whole plan of creation. Therefore he must believe 
tliat all things are ordered for good; that whatever is is riglit 
The goodness of God, he contends, is shownlin our very imperfec¬ 
tions, for out of self-love springs social love, and this expands into 
' charity. Onr mutual wants bring about our mutual h.appincss. 
Order, is Hc.avGn*s first law, and thence results the difference of 
classes; but in this difference lies no cause for individual sorrow; 
honour and shame are not the aeddents of social condition ; let 
each man do his duty, and therein lies the honour. “ Virtue alone 
is happiness below; ” that is, love of God and love of man, for in 
such (foes true virtue consist 

" See tho sole bliss Heaven could on nil bestow* 

Which who bub fools csin taste, but thinks can know; 

Yet poor with fortune and with learning blind, 

The bod must miss, the good untaught will find; 

Slave to no sect, who takes no private load, 

Bub looks through Nature up to Nature's God; 

Pursues that chain which links th' immenso design, 

Joins heaven and earth, and mortal and divine; 

Sees that no being any bliss can know. 

But touches some above and some below; 

Jicams from this union of tho rising whole 
The first, best purpose of the human soul; 

And knows where faith, law, morals all began, 

All end—in love of Ood and love of man." 

«.The philosophy may be, and indeed is, open to sharp criticism; 
but lor the poetry we must have almost unalloyed admiration. 
Nor will that admiration be lessened by the reflection that the 
success is achieved in spite of an excess of antithesis and a mono¬ 
tony alP cadence which only the highest skill could prevent from 
becoming wearisome. * 

Contemporary with Feme, bu^twelve years younger, and out¬ 
living him four years, James/Fhomsoii (1700-48) is the first of 
^ our Nature-poets—the poets yfho have endeavoured to interpret 
Nature in all her beanty and sublimity to the unobservant world. 
He hod a quick eye for her various phases, and knew how to de¬ 
scribe the^ in gorgeons^if frequently turgid language; and bis 
pictuies are not less accurate in ^tail than glowing in colour. 
His "Sitasons,” with their fre^ness and pomp of description, 
natunily arrested the attention of a public who had begun ,tu 
weaiy 01 party satires'and philosophical disquisitions; and all 
the inola qui<^i perhapcL bspause its varied iandsewes bioiuht 
^lelna thim -a soeneiy whic^ was entirely novel For, as Fro- 
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fessor Wilson points out, there is a prevalent Scottish element in 
the Seasons.’’ The poet’s suns rise and set' in Scottish heavens: 
his tempests are brewed in Scottish skies; his vapours, snows, ana 
storms are Scottish; and so are the rccesjies and glooms of his 
woods. Thomson’s love of Nature was genuine though not pro¬ 
found, and all he saw, though he did not see deeply| he repro¬ 
duce with truth. The student will note the limitations of his 
genius, as well as the supreme defects of his style, with its 
awkward inversions ^nd cramped, affected Latinisms. But he 
will note also the tenderness and beauty of many of his descrip¬ 
tive passages; as, for instance:— 



“ From the bladed field the fearful hare 
Limps awkihud.” 

f 

" Some widowed songster pours his plaint. 

Far, in faint warbUngs, throngh the tawny oopse." 


Or, describing the redbreast 


s 


“Half-afraid, he first 

Against the window beats; then brisk alights 
On the warm hearth: then, hopping o'er the floor, 
Eyes all the smiling family askance, 

And pecks and starts, and wonders where he ia: 
Till, more familiar mown, the taUo-ciunibs 
Attract his slender feet.” 


Thomson was the son of a Scotch clergyman. He was educated 
at Edinburgh University, but, Lis father dying, preterred to carve 
out his own fortune, and sailed from Leith for London in the year 
in which Pope published his “Odyssey” and his “Shakespeare.” 
He entered the metropolis almost penniless; but Scotchmen have 
a habit of standing snoulder to shoulder; and one David Mallet 
(or Midloch), himself a small poet, obtained for his young country- * 
man the post of tutor to Lord Bmiiing’s son, while two other Scots 
introduced him to Pope, Gay (the auwor of the “Fables” and the 
“Beggars’ Opera"), niid Arbutlmot. Thus he made his way into 
literary circles, and in March 1726 pijblished “Winter,” im first 
book of his “ Seasons.” It proved a great success, and was quickly 
followed by “Summer” (1727), ‘^Spring’' (1728), and “Autumn” 
(1730), each winning a wide, and, ds all know, a permanent popu¬ 
larity. Next came the tragMy of ‘^ophonisba r after which the 
poet travelled through France, Switzerland, and Italy os tutor to 
Sir Charles Talbot’s son. The result oft bis foreign tour was the 

E oem of “ Liberty.” Eventually a pension and a siiieinrc placed 
im in a position of peennia^ independence^ enabling him to re¬ 
tire to Richmond, where, amid those charming landscapes which 
art and poetry have combined to celebrate,he yielded not unwill¬ 
ingly to his constitutional lethargy. In May 1748 he published 
the “ Castle of Indolence,” a pBeuaq|SpenBerian allegory, which he, 
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had some yean before deaiened in easy ridicule of his own failing, 
and three months latlsr died. For my own part, I think his genius 
\ is seen at its best and rinest in the “ Castle of Indolence; ” but the 
" Seasons” must dwayslbe prised for the impulse they gave to the 
study of Nature. 

A dainty iLterest in Nature—that sort of interest which a cnlti- 
vated man may feel who contemplates it from his studv windows 
—is seen in the “Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard,” by 
Thomas Cray (1716-65), who brings us |ace to face with the 
ploughman as he homeward drags his weaty feet* the rude fore¬ 
fathers of the hamlet, the village Hampden, and the solitary) who, 
far from the home of men,— 

"Along the cool sequeatcrod vide of life 
Haa kept t)ie nouelera tenor of hu way.” 

Gray was also the author of some fine odes (as “ The Bard ” and 
the “ Progress of Poesy "), and of the “ Long Story,"a poem remai k- 
I able for its quiet but quaint humour. Of all our poets he is the 
least original He borrowed nearly every line, every imag& but 
with so much taste and made so skilful a use of his material that 
his work ranks among our best. The classical polish of his diction 
and bis happy choice of epithet will not fail to give delight to the 
student; and as a master of cadence and modulation and metrical 
power he claims a place along with Tennyson and Shelley. 

, Oliver Goldsmith (1728-74) rests his renown rather upon his 
one immortal novel, the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” and his one charm- 
■ ing comedy, “ She Stoops to Conquer,” than upon his descnptive 
poems ; yet of the author of “ Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of 
the plain,” and the “Traveller,” we feel that Johnson was justified 
in saying, “ nullum quod tetigit non ornavit.” Whatever he did he 
did well: and the student should consider his poetical work with 
*''care. Mr. Stopford Brooke has well said that in the “ Traveller” 
“ a new element is added to the poetry of man—^interest in other 
peoples than the English people; the horizon of mankind has 
wideimd, and this enlargement of our poetic interest in man 
beyoim the bounds of England, which began in Goldsmith, rapidly 
developed in Cowper, and in the next age grew so intense in 
Wordsworth, that in order to serve a ^eat idea, necessary, as he 
thought, for the progress of the r.ace; lie wished, in lines which 
thrill with ezeitemenL that Che fleets and armies of England 
' might be beaten by the foreigner.” Goldsmith was one of the 
‘ conspicuous figures that gathered arouud Samuel Johnson, whose 
imitations cof Juvenal, the “Vanity of Human Wishes,” and 
“London,” are still remembered bS' right of some striking pas- 

a Ees« In the year that witnessed the publication of his mond 
e ^ “Basselasi” jicd William Collins (1720-59), who in the 
polish of his verse eqmds Gray, and ia.true pMtic inspiration rises 
jBoniidentbly above him. Hiir“ Ode on the Fassions* is as full of 
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fire and vigour os Dryden’s “ Alexander's Feast,” while the “ Ode to 
Evening ” written m a claasic metre, shines with exquisitely soft pic¬ 
tures. Collins died insane at the oge of thirty-nine, cheered in his 
hour of mental gloom, as throughout his soi^towful life, by his faith 
in the Divine love. A Chidiester clerg^^man has left on record a 
touching incident:—Walking in my vicaral garden*one Sunday 
evening during Collins’ last illness, I heard a female fthe servant, 1 
suppose) reading the Bible in bis chamber. Mr. Collins hod been 
accustomed to rave niqch and make great meanings, but while she 
was reading, or rather attempting to read, he was not only silent, 
but attentive likewise, correcting her mistakes, which, indeed, 
were very frequent, through the whole twenty-seventh chapter ot 
Qenesis.” ^ • 

The age of Collins and Gray and Goldsmith was an agje of minor 
poets, with whom the student will have little leisure or inclination 
to concern himself. There was William Shenstone (1714-63), 
whose Schoolmistress” belongs to our humorous poetry; John 
Dyer (1700-58), who published his "Grongar Hill” in 1726. the 
year that saw the puhlication of Thomson’s “Winter,” and his 
“Fleece” in 1757, and showed in both a keen appreciation of 
the charms of nature and rural life; the burly satirist, Charles 
Churchill (1731-64), whose strong, dear versification and incisive 
sketches of character lend interest even now to his “Bosciad,” 
his “ Ghost,” and his “ Prophecy of Famine ; ” Mark Akenside 
(1721-70), whose classically cold “Pleasures of Imagination” 
still finds re.*iders; PMward Toung (1681-1765), the sententious 
poet of the “Night Thoughts Bobert Blair (1700-46), a Scotch 
writer, whose poem of “ The Grave ” is not less gloomy than its 
subject; and Thomas Chatterton (1752-70), whose promise of 
))oetical genius places him among Shellev’s “ inheritors of unful¬ 
filled renown," and whose tragic life and death form one of the 
saddest chapters in the history of literature. 

Yet has that history few sadder chapters than that which 
records the long agony of the life of William Cowper (1731- 
1800). Oh I what a heavy burden was his to bear, and how sub- 
missivdy, on the whole, were his shoujjlers bowed to bear it? Of 
him it mav be said that, while yet living, he wiu doomed again and 
again to drag his wounded feet and trembling soul through the 
dark cold valley of the shadow. sThe phase of insanity which 
proved his oft-repeated affliction watt singularly awful. Suddenly, 
while he was in the vimur of his capacity, with a heart open to all 
the ^ial influences of Nature, with his ^nsibilities alive to every 
toutm of friendship or affection, the calamity would fall 'tpon him; 
and thenceforwora, until the curtain was raised again by a Divine 

^ OoUins, on the death of Thomson, wrote an ode upon his gmTe at lUoh- 
moifd. Wordsworth, in turn, has oommemoratedOiUiiiB, and prayed 

“ That never ohiM of eong 

May know that poet’e ailnowi mora” • 
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baud, he lived os one who had no fellowship witli his brethren, no 
rart in the world, no sweet sympathies and affections in his life. 
The voice of friendehip could not pierce the deep gloom in which 
he sat involved. No^song of birds could excite in him a passing 
mood of cheerfulness; day and night went by unnoticed, uncared 
for; the m6ming brought to him no interests, no duties, no as¬ 
pirations, no hopes;; and the evening no blessed balm of repose. 
To heart and mind all alike was blank. If thought could liavebeen 
utterly suspended, happy would it have beftn fur the sufferer, inas¬ 
much as reason hra ceased to control the Operations of the ima¬ 
gination ; and in his dreary solitude—for mone he was, though 
loving friends surrounded him—alone, for it was the worst bit¬ 
terness of his alQSiction that the kindliest companionship could 
not lehere it—he heightjpned the intensity of his miseiy by the 
images of desolation which he conjured up. That he was aban¬ 
doned of Qod; that he was a castaway beyond the reach of 
mercy; that heaven was denied to him, and that hell waited to 
receive him—such was bis agonising belief. He who at other 
times derived so keen an enjoyment from the "sights and sounds 
of Nature,” who discovered so many sources of mental and moral 
recreation in the pastoral landscapes around his Budeinghamahire 
home; who watched with so lively a concern the movements of the 
" timorous hare ” or the “ unwonted villager ” going forth with her 
little ones, "a sportive train,” to pick kingcups iii the yellow 
mead, or prink their hair with daisies, or gather a salad, cheap but 
wholesome, from the brook; whose quick observation noted the 
' woodman’s daily walk, and " the feathered tribes domestic” troop¬ 
ing at the housewife’s call, and the twanging horn of the postman, 

' "herald of a noisy world;” no lonmr had eye or ear for men 
or their avocations, for life or its dauy round, for rural scenes or 
rural pleasures, but shrank from all intercourse with his kind, and 
remained apart" in continual silence and reserve.” 

The attacks of melancholy madness which overgloomed the 
poet’s life have been ascribed to religion by shallow critics, but, in 
truthJiis first illness preceded his relimous fervouiv—preceded 
Ms acquaintance with Jol^ Newton and his Calvinistic system. 
The student will remember that Cowner in his earliest years 
suffered from excessive nervousness. His morbid self-conscious¬ 
ness drove him to the very brttik of suicide when he learned that 
certain jmblic duties were attached to his appointment as Clerk 
of the Journals to the House of Lords. Instead of saying that 
, religion made Cowper ngKli I am inclined to contend that he owed 
' to it his long intervals of sanity. And though the influence of 
the Rev. John Newton was not wholly benencial, yet without it 
our £^^h literature would have wanted one true poet. Had it 
not been for the fervpur of Conifer’s faitb^ the sincerity of his hope, 
could ]i& on KooveriM from his first terrible lapse, have been able 
to lue at all 7 mth so |Urk a shadow impending over him, 
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could he have had strength to discusa ita ccmatant anticipation, 
and resort to assiduous intellectual exercise i The student will 
not fail to observe that, Calvinist though he was, Cowper is essen- 
tiiilly genial and cheerful, just as he is alwnj« pure. To be sure 
lie denounces the vices ot the age; inveigbs against the hypocrite, 
the oppressor, the voluptuary; sketches with bitter fcalism the 
sycophantic parson and the travelled fop; satirises the follies of 
iashionable conversation and the pretences of fashionable society; 
but he is never misanthropical or cynical Mr. Leslie Stephen 
accepts as the burden 6f his teaching: “Leave the woildthe 
student, perhaps, will more correctly understand it as meaning: 

“ Use the world moderately.” 1 do not see any signs in his poetry 
that Coiiroer hated or despised the world; on the contrary, what 
was good!, true, and wholesome in it hQ frankly recognised and 
heartily enjoyed. It is not free from a mild asceticism, it is true \ 
he does not wholly shake off, even during a winter morning's walk, 
that suspicion of the idle tendency of social amusements which 
belonged to his religious school; but for simple pleasures, and the 
sweet serene domesticities, and the charms ot in^lectual converse 
and fitting companionship, he has an honest liking. His religion 
is not that of the self-torturing sophist; nor that of the anchorite, 
who flees from temptation because he locks the strength to wrestle 
with it and conquer it. 1 think the student will regard it as, on 
the whole, a manly and a reasonable and even a moderately cheer¬ 
ful religion. Assuredly it eschews “the dice-box and the uilliaid 
room.” It docs not love “ the smart and snappish dialogue that 
flippant wits call comedy.” But, tranquilly pleased, it shares in 

“ All tho comforts that the lowly roof 
Of undisturbed retirement, and the nouis 
Of long uninterrupted evening, views,” 

It looks on complacently while 

" The needle plies its busy 
The pattern grows, the well depicted flower; ” 

J 

and is sensible of a glow of contentment when round the wditer 
fireside assembles the well-ordered household, and, as Catullus 
say& laughs every dimple on the cheek of home. 

The student should note the sobriety, the healthfulness, the 
temperate wisdom of Cowper’s poetry > We find in it the ardour of 
the patriot, the gravity of the moralist, the zeal of the Christian, 
the nland sagacity of the thoughtful observer; all these we find, 
and these, because the depressing influences of a strange and awful 
disease could not break down tte strength derived from a profound 
conviction of the righteousness of God. 

Cowper was the poet of law and order, of the social decencies, 
of the home affections, of constitutional ^vemment and regulated 
freedom. He was also the poet of Na^re, but of Nature, os might , 


I4p “ THE task!* 

bf exMcted, in her quiet moods, the Nature of this trim and well- 
kept JBnglaiid of diirs. It is not of her grander manifestations he 
Bings; not of her luountams and their terrors, not of her oceans 
and their mysteries^ut of her woodlands, her rippling streams, 
and her green pastures. Cowper wrote the **Task” (suggested by 
his cleverffieuu Lady Austin) in 1783-84, less than sixty years after 
the production of Thomson’s “ Seasons; ” but he shows no signs 
of having been affected by the elder poet. He has none of the 
turgidity and rant of Thomson, but he has none of his occasional 
fire and splendour. He does not sink so Ibw, but he does not rise 
' so high. His landscapes are carefully drawn and lovingly touched, 
but .Sliey are limited m their scope and tame in their colouring. 
After aih it is when dealing with aucstions affecting human happi¬ 
ness that he attains hia loftiest nights. The wave of the great 
revolutionary movement penetrated even to the retirement of 
Olney and lifted him upon its crest; and his strain is strongest 
and most impressive when he denounces the Bastille, asserts the 
brotherhood of man, and proclaims that he alone is the freeman 
whom the truth makes free. 

The “Task” is Cowper’a best work; but he is seen to much 
advantage in his poems of the “ Progress of Error,” “ Table Talk,” 
“Conversations” and “lletiremeiit,” all written in the ten-i^llable 
couplets made nishionable by Pope. His playful humour finds its 
fullest expression in the ballad of “John Gilpin;” his simple 
pathos in the beautiful “Lines on his Mother^s Picture” and the 
sad stanzas of the “ Castaway.” There are numerous editions of 
his poetical works (including his translation of Homer); bift for 
the student’s ^rpuse Mr. Barham’s or Mr. Charles Cowdeii 
Clarke’s will suffice. His letters axe charming; they will be found 
in Hayley’s “ Life and Posthumous Writings ” and Grimshawe's 
“ Works and Correspondence.” For criticism I would recommend 
the student to Mr. Leslie Stephen’s “ Hours in a Library,” and Mr. 
Stopford Brooke’s “ Theology of the English Poets.” 

. Our attention is next attracted to tlio great name of Robert 
Burim (1756-96), who published his first volume of poems iii 
17861' The story of his }jie is not a pleasant one: it speaks so 
much of sin and sorrow and ends so sadly; yet the moral of it is 
one that young men ipay take'to heart—“As ye sow, so shall ye 
reim.” It has been written Lockhart, and Chambers, and W. 
S. Douglas, and the poems, w^ich have lent it an enduring interest, 
have been edited by Alexander Smith, Dr. Hateley Waddell, and 
many others. A very op^-speaking criticism on both the poems and 
the jnan appeared recently from tiie pen of Principal l^irp, but 
^ student must also consult thO well-known essay by Thomas 
Qirble. When he comes to study Burns for himself, he will pro¬ 
bacy be struck by fh/a fact that the intensity of his passion n in 
ipyerse ratio to the range hia genius. Though he lived in the 
stormy times of the French Involution, it had litUe direct influence 
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on his vtlTBe; when he was not Batirising Scotch miniaterB, or cele¬ 
brating Scotch cottarsi or deacribing Scotch customs, ho was 
Binging in exquisite strains of the lover’s varying moods. A singer 
ho was before all things—a singer of songs, df words that fitted 
themselves naturally, so to speak, to music, and w^re at once 
caught up by the people in their strong manly beautj^ and un- 
nifected pathos. 1 nave used the adjective “manlyit exactly 
describes the chief characteristic of Burns as a poet. He is manly in 
his love and his hatred, his sense-of his individual dignity, in his 
contempt for conventionalities, in his love for the free mountain 
air and the bright sunshine, in his hearty humour and in his ready 
sympathy. It cannot be denied that he has written a good (kal 
of indifferent stuff; he has >Vritten also much that is coarse and 


lewd; but if the feet are of clay the head is of gold, and his love- 
songs are unequalled in their force and power and truth. As 
mii^ may be said of some of his lyrics. “ Auld Lang Syne,” 
“ Highland Mary,” “ A Man’s a Man for a’ that," “ Mary Munson,” 
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dress to the De’il,” or “Tam 0’ Shanter,” or the stanzas to “The 
Daiw,” or “ Holy Willie’s Prayer.” 

“Independently of the essential gift of poetic feeling,”says 
Carlyle, “ a certain rugged sterling worth pervades whatever Burns 
has written ; a virtue as of green fields and mountain breezes 
dwells ill his poetry ; it is redolent of natural life and hardy 
natural men. There is a decisive strength in him, and yet a sweet 
native gracefulness; he is tender, he is vehement, yet without 
constraint or too visible effort; he melts the heart or inflames it 
with a power which seems habitual and familiar to him. We sec 
that in this man there was the geutleness, the humbling pity of a 
woman, with the deep earnestness, the force and passionate ardour 
of a hero. Tears lie m him and consuming fire, as lightning lurks 
in the drops of the summer cloud. He lias a resonance in his 
bosom for every note of human feeling; the high and the low, the 
sad, the ludicrous, the joyful, are welcome in their turns to his 
' lightly moved and all-conceiving spirit.' ” 9 

Unhko Burns 111 genius and 111 cuaraoter, George Crabbo (17^54- 
1832), poet and clergyman, who, born only two years before iiim, 
lived to see the lieform Act carried, was, like him, a poet of the 
poor. Byron has described him, with more point than truth, as 
“ Nature’s sternest painter, yet the best.” In Crabbe, however, 
there is no stemness; there is unhesitating truth and dramatic 
power; and, consequently, as the scenes he describes are mostly 
tragic scenes of suffering or crime, there is much pain; biA Crabbe 
is never deficient in sympathy.* He feels deeply when he speaks 
most plainly. If the possession of imagination, of fancy, and a 
C^t of lyrical music be essential to the poetfiGiabbe cannot claim 
that honoured title; and, in truth, hirn poems are stories in verse, 
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ing in melody, in gubtilfcy of modulation, in delicacy of imageiy 
But he may ^m kinship with the poets because of his loving and 
minute observation of hlature. It has been well said of him that 


he paints the verv btades of grass on the common and the trail of 
the shellfish on the sand. He carried this microscopic accur^y 
into his observation of mind, and crowds his poems with details, 
so that the effect of the whole picture is impaired. This habit pre¬ 
vented him from grasping a large and generous view of humanity, 








taiig^d weeds, and sandy hummocks that figure in his pictures. 

Onibbe published the “ Candidateff in 1779, the “ Village " in 
1783, the " Newspaper ” jn 1785. Then, after a long intervdf, came 
the “Parish Itegister,” perhaps his best work, in 1807, followed 
by the “Borough” in 1810, “Tales in Verse” in 1812, and “ Tales 
of the Hall ” in 1819. A good critical paper ^011 Crabbe will be 
found in Lord Jeffrey’s “Contributions to the Edinburgh Review.” 
Crabbe used the ten-syllable line of Pope and Dryden,but without 
the antiUietiCiil brilliancy of the one or the roll and resounding 
march of the other. The principal ornament to which he resorts 
is alliteration, and this he uses profusely. As, for example 


Then 'croai the bounding brook they moke their way 
O'er its rongh bridge, and there behold the bay; 

The ocean smiling to the fervid sun, 

The waves that yaintly/all and slowly mn, 

The ships at distanoe, end the boats at hand. 

And now they walk upon the seaside sand, 

Counting the number, and what kind they bo, 
i^lpe softly sinking in the sleepy sea.” 


We now arrive at the greatest of the Nature-poets, who was 
destined to give a new form and colour to our poetical literature, 
and to influence it as largely as, and perhaps more permanently 
than, Chaucer or Spenser or Milton had done. This was William 
Wonsworth. bom at Cockermouth on the 7th of April 1770, the 
year in whicn Cowper (atrthe age of thirty-nine) was writing the 
“Olney Hymns” under the shadow of great mental depression, 
the year in which Chj^jKttcu2»4Uimitted snicide, the year whicli 
gave us Goldsmith’s “^serted vinSgeT'^and saw Samuel Johnson 
writing political pamphletsf Walter l^tt was born a year later; 
Coleridge in 177a and Southey in 1774; Francis Jeffrey, their 
critic^ in 1773. Akemide had died a year before; Shenstono, 
seven yettrs; Allan Ramsw, the Scottish pastoral poet, rememberea 
^ kia “ Gentle Shepheia,” twdfe years; Collms, fourteen, and 
Tdttnuon, twenty-two. In 1770, Burke was forty veors old and 
Robert Bums eleven. These data v^l enable tne student to 
Eemember Wordsworth’s place in our literary his- 

tmy. There are numerous raitious of his poems; a cheap and 
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portable one is W. M. Rossetti’s; but as Wordsworth demands'of 
us an apprenticeship before be can be thoroughly understood and 
loved, the student may begin with Mr. Matthew Arnold’s selections 
in the Golden Treasury ” series. Much thoughtful criticism on 
Wordsworth will be found in R. H. Hutton’s "Essays” and 
Stopford Brooke’s "Theulogv of the English Poets:” George 
Brimley’s "Essays” Principal Sbairo’s "Studies in Poetry and 
Philosophy,” and the Rev. F. W. Robertson’s " Lectures and Ad¬ 
dresses.” A careful pefusal and comparison of these authorities 
will fit the reader for the independent study of Wordsworth. 

His life was uneventful, yet it was eminently fitted to develop 
tha characteristics of his patient, introspective, and sympathetic 
^nius. He was not inseiiMible to the spirit of unrest and free 
inquiry that, while 1 ^ was still a youth, the French Revolution let 
loose 111 Europe; his travel in Germany opened up to him some 
of the literary moods of German thought * his friendship with 
Coleridge infused a subtler element into his versification; his 
tour in Scotland widened his sympathies with Nature; and his 
long residence among the lakes and mountains of Westmoreland 
nourished that loftier.strain of the imagination which came from his 
early acquaintance with the woods, and rivers, and hills. In Ids 
])oem of the " Prelude ” he has written a vivid and faithful history 
of his intellectual and moral growth, and has traced for ns the 
origin and gradual systematisation of that philosophy of Nature 
which his poetry expands. No man has ever written 
completely or more faithfully upon his poems. Take as examples 
his “ Lines upon Tintern Abbey,” his "llesolution and Independ¬ 
ence,” his " Ode to Duty,” his address to "Tlie Daisy,” his "^mall 
Celandine,” hia “ Yarrow Revisited,” his lyric to " The Skylark.” 
But anywhere and at all times it is Wordsworth who speaks to us, 
in Ins strength as in Ins weakness, in his exaltation of sentiment , 
os in his nariowiiess of idea, in his bursts of imagination as in his 
prosaic garrulity; and hence it comes to pass that if few great 
poets have written so much that is of first-rate excellence, none 
have written so much that is worthjr only of forgetfulness)^ In 
his liighest flights and aspirations, as va his ode on the " Intima¬ 
tions of Immortality,” he leaves even Milton behind him; in his 
lowest descent he sinks lower th&q almost any reader cares to 
follow him. 

lie has told us himself is the leading thought, the prevail¬ 
ing keynote, of his poetry f it is that an intimate relation exists 
between Man and Nature,^hat each exift for the other in and 
through their Creator. To celebrate the union of Man aiid Nature 
is his great object— * 

“ I, long More the blissful hour aniTos, 

Would chant, in lonely peaoA the spoisal verse 
Of this great oonBumaiatiSj).*i 

To interpret the one to the other; to reveal all that is highest 
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and best in each ; to consider man and the olgects aronnd him as 
actinff and reacting upon each other so as to produce an infinite 
complezity of pain agd Measurej—that is his special work, and it 
is the burden of his poetry. He is the high priest of Nature, 
whose orachs before his time hod found no voice to convey them 
to the world. He stands at her altar, draws away the veil that 
has concealed the Isis from our gaze, and unlocks the springs of 
the mighty harmonies that had hitherto been mute and dormant. 
Ik shows us her sublimity, her beauty, ber loftier significances ; 
- every side of her he can reveal to us, except indeed the emoti oim J. 
wjth which he was never in sympathy and of which, therefon^o 
1^ But an Immrfect knowledge.' FOThis tfltefai ng n fr o m Na t fff e 
i are teachifigs of the mind and tue soul; the heart is never touched; 
he has no hold upon, scArcely any consciousness of, the passioiia 
In all his contemplation of Nature, in all his inquisition into her 
mysteries, the intellect reigns supreme, Wordsworth never loses 
I his self'Conimand; ho is always totiu in s& Among the white peaks 
of the mountains and in the midet of the fury of the storm, with 
the peal of heaven’s thunders around him and the clang and clash 
of the idling avalanche, he stands calm and possessed, musing 
upon the infinite world. Coleridge in such scenes hears Nature 
proclaiming the might and majesty of Qod; Tennyson connects 
them with the sorrows and sufieiingB of humanity ; Wordsworth, 
viewing them with an extended intellectual perception, considers 
them miiefly in their spiritual relations. Or he uses them to 
aggrandise man:— 


“ Within the loul a faculty abidoi. 

That, with interpontioni which would hide 
And darken, oo con deal that they become 
Oontingenolea of pomp, and aerve to exalt 
Ebr native brlebtneu. Aa the ample moon, 
In the dee^ itulneei of a cummer even, 

'Kiaing behmd a thick and lofty grove. 

Buna like an uneonauming fire of light 
In the green treea; and, kindling on all aidca 
Thoir leafy Umlnuge, turna the duaky veil 
Into a Bubatsnoe gjoiioua aa her own; 

Yea, with her own inemporated, by Mwer 
Gapaoiona and awjlfM Like power ahidea 
In man'a celeatioi apiiit; virtue thna 
Seta forth and marafileB henelf; thua feeda 
A oalm. a beanuftu, and illent fire 
From tka eaoamhnmcce of mortal life. 

From orrekr, diaappdntmeiit; nay, from guilt. 
And aomenmee, ao relenting jnatiee wiUi, 
Elrom palpable oppred^a of deapair." 


. ,1b. Hvtton speaks of Wordsworth as the moat aolitaiy of poets. 
I' Of Urn tnay be B8id,U he hinuelf has ssid of Milton, and with more 
"Ma aeal .waa likeX!^jsnd dwelt apsrL" When he 
^;wdie8 humanity, it is in the mood u dfiS nnaiKeted by its pssnons^ 
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Lopes, or fears. “ Of all English poems, hia works are the most 
com])letely outside the sphere of Shakespeare’s universal Minus. 
In solitude only could they havo originated, and in solitude only 
ran they be perfectly eiij<iyed. It is impdbsiblo not to feel the 
luiieliiiess of a mind which never surrenders itself t]} the natural 
and obvious currents of thought or feeling in the theme taken, but 
changes their direction cool side-winds from liis own spiritual 
nature. Natural rays of feeling we refracted tlie moment tlicy 
enter Wordsworth’s imagination. Qt is nut the theme acting on 
tho man that you 8e&"but the man a^ng on the theme.”' Hence 
there is a certain coldness in his poetry, a want of human ardour 
and conscious energy and persistent tendenicss. When he sings of 
tho “Highland Qirl/she fe to him "but as a wave of the wild 
sea;” the stoiy of Liiodamia draws from him simply a moral 
lesson. He warms into something like sympathy only when he 
contemplates a nation's struggle for freedom. He is always so 
busy searching into the intellectual relations of things that he cau 
give no heed to the hopes or fears they awaken, or the associations 
of suffering and sorrow that may coiisecrato them. And though the 
love of man shares his poetry with the love of Nature, it is tlio 
love of an abstract humanity, of a lohy ideal at some time or 
other to be realised, rather than a love of men as they were and 
are—that love whicn rises into a supreme and divine charity. 

Wordsworth’s poetical life divides into three periods, the first 
of which was marked by the publication of the " Lyrical Ballads ” 
111 179&-1800, these ballads having been written in accordance with 
a theory of poetry which he afterwards quietly abandoned. The 
second saw the com^ition of the " PFelnde,” and ended with the 
pubbcation of the “^cursion " in 1814. The third is that of the 
“ Sonnets,”, the “ White Doe of Rylstone," " Yarrow Beviaited,” 
and the “Ecclesiastical Sketches,” The moral of his life la thu^ 
set forth by Principal Shaiip r-P* From first to last it wu one 
iioble^purpose, faithfully kepl^ thoroughly fulfilled. _ The vtPflcL 
has raray seen so strong and capacious a soul devote itself to One, 
and that a lofty en d, with such singleneBS and concentral^ of 
nun. 1 No doubt there was a great originid mind to begin witii,oiie 
that saw more tliinra and deeper than angr other poet of his time. 
But what would this have achie^d hod it not Wn backed by 
that moral strength, that jrQ]UiflBLfl£.C 9 iS^ve f It was this that 
enabled him to turn aai^ from profemons that he was little 
suited for, and with something leas than a hundred a year face 
the future. In time, doubtless, other helps Were added, and long 
before the end ne had obtained a competence. But tins is only 
another instance of the mazinl; * Providence helps those who help 
themselves.’ Again, the same moral fortitude appears in^ie 
firmness with which he kept his piAposa ead the industry with 
which he wroimht it out undiscoilragea neglect, undeterred 
by obloquy and ridicule^ in the face of obatades that would have> 
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daanted almost any o^er man, he held on his way nnmoved, and 
wrought eat the gift that was in him till the work was complete. 
Few poets have ever so fullv expressed the thing that was given 
them to utter; and thd result has been that he has bequeathed to 
the world a jiody of high thought and noble feeling which will 
continue to make aU who appnhend it thiuk more deeply and feel 
more wisely to the end of time.” ^ 

) Of Samuel Tavlor Coleridge (1772-1834) it is to be regretted 
that his best work hardly contains the full fruition of his genius. 
He who wrote the ** Ancient Mariner " amf “ Christabel ” might 
have done so much ; unhappily, through faults or misfortunes of 
temper^ent and character, he has done so little. One small 
volume contains all Ooleridge^s poetry ;amoat of it, no doubt, pure 

g old, but alas! so sihall in quantity I His best verse is of tho 
iffhest kind, yet it leaves on the student an impression that the 
subtle, delicate, and riclily-cploiired imagination which gave birth 
' to it could have producea something even better. Coleridge 
founded no school, ue has had no imitators ; he himself imitatra 
no one, and no traces of the influence of any of his predecessors 
can, 1 thinkf bo found in his poetical writings. Whether he sings 
of Gtonevieve ” or pours forth the lofty organ music of the 
“ Hymn to Mont Blanc,” or weaves the exquisite lyric measures 
i of *^Youth and Age,” or rises on lofty wing in the “ Ode to the 
Departing Year,” he is wholly himself, entirely independent of 
the thought of others. Who will not regret that opium and 
disease enfeebled so fine a genius, depriving our literature of what 
would assuredly have been things rare and precious! “To¬ 
morrow,” he says in one place, “ I will sing the rest of this song, 
but the to-morrow has yet to come.” llnfortunatcly it never 
came. Both as poet and man, Coleridge is best seen in hi^ “ Ancient 
Mariner,” and it has been acutely remarked that the creation in 
some sort resembles the creator. Like the Mariner, he had suffered 
deeply; had been 

% 

“ Alone on a iride, wide lea. 

I Bo lone it wei, that God Hlmielf 

Beuee MSniM there to be.” 


And like him, after wandering through strange regions of thought 
auA femv, he came home at last, and found rest and consolation 
in his faith in God, his love o£ his frilow-msn, his reverence for 
God’s handiwork 
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**0 sweeiBrthiii the maniige feaet, 
nil iweeter far to ine 
To toirther tow hark 

With a goodly oompanj I 
To togwher to the kirk 

Alia all toge&er pny, 

While earn w his gmt Iktber bendi^ 
CHd nett and hahee and loving ftionda, 
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And youths and mildeDi gay. * 
He pnyeth best who lovra best 
All thinn both noat and sin^. 
For the dear God who Weth fli, 
& mode and lovetb all.” 


In studying the poetry of Coleridge, we must remark liia won¬ 
derful eommand over the mysterious and supernatural, his skill in 
composing the richest and most fantastic metrical harmonies, his 

E ower of presenting a^'picture in a few vivid touches. We may 
e helped in our study by a comparison of Swinburne's Essays 
and Studies,” Principal Sbairp’s Studies in Poetry and Philo¬ 
sophy,” and Stopford Brooke's “ Theology of the English Poets." 
of his poems, and of his iinb translation (or rather paraphrase) of 
SchilWs Wallenstein dramas there are*iiumerous editions. His 


life has been partly written by his friend Mr. Gillman^ under whose 
roof at Highgatc he lived from 1815 until his death in 1S34. 

From their living in the Lake district for some years and main- 
tiining the ties of friendly intercourse, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and Southey obtained the name of the “ Lake Poets,” but they 
were wholly unlike in genius as in character. In orimnal power 
Ilobert Southey (1774-1843) was greatly inferior to his fnend& 
while he surpi^ed them in learning and the "literary faculty.” 
lie was poet, nistorian, essayist, critic, antiquary; in each capaaty 
he did well, but not so well as to prevent others from approaching 
and outstripping him. His poetry displays fertility 01 language 
and readiness ot invention, his versification is full and fluent^ his 
images are well chosen, yet somehow or other it lacks the wmda 
VIS, and very little of it has made any mark on the mind of the 
nation. His mics—some half dozen in number—(" Joan of Arc,” 
1796; " Thalaba/’iSoi; “Madoc,” 1805; “ The Curse of Eebama,” 
1810; “Roderick, the Last of the Goths,” 1814)—gye ahnost 
entirely forgotten, though both "Thalaba” and "The Curse of 
Kehama” contain many striking passages of description and 
t'JrtiiUlf *% fertile fancy. "Oliver Newman,” “All for Love,J“A 
Tale of Paraguay,” have they any readers ? It must be said, k>w- 
ever, that some of his minor poems are fery mn^ful, and that the 
neglect which has fallen upon his more ambitious productions is 
by no means deserved. It is the Tack of a real human intgseft^ 
of a genuine passionate throb, that renders them caviar^o the 
multitude, but the student will at leasftidmiTe their pomp of langu¬ 
age and their succession of gorgeous pictures. Souths is the sub¬ 
ject of an admirable sketch by rrofssor Deaden in "English Men 
of Letters." « 

The war-songs and lyrics of Tnomas Campbell (1777-1844) hayn 
the true artist touch, and are among th^hings that Englishmen will 
not willingly let die. They live in the lesrt of fhe people, while his 
" Fleasoies of Hope ” (1709) and " Germide of Wyoming ” slumber 
on the library sh^ siae oy side with the " Pleasures ut Memoiy ” 
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' and the "Italy” of'Samnel Bogers (1765-1815), a man of fine 
taste and mnerous literaty syinpatliies, whose fame as a poet 
never rested on any sfj^ble.foundation. There was more of true 
poetic fancy in Thomas Moore (1779-1852), and some passages of 
his " Lalla Bookh,” in spite of the artificial glitter, have a genuine 
grace and a nicturesqueness of their own. He is the firefly of poetry, 
always sparkling, always fluttering, quick of movement, and with 
more light than glow. Hazhtt speaks of his muse as "another 
Ariel, os light, os tricksy, as indefatigable^ as humane a spirit,” 
but he has not the magic charm and mystery of an Ariel. His 
besetting weakness is his love of imagery ; the temptation to use 
a ooncrit or a metaphor he is never able to resist, not even in wh.it 
he intends for his most impassioned'^ood. There is no depth, 
no thought, no power, no toal feeling in his poetry ; it is all spangle 
and tinsel on a robe of many colours. His music sinks beneath 
the burden of gnoco-notes, trills, and appogiatnr.ia that he ].iys upon 
it. No one will deny the sweetness of the “ Irish Melodics,” but 
they are entirely deficieut in passion. Moore’s wit was sharp and 
polished, and his satirical and burlesque poetry niny still be re.'id 
with admiration, though it has necessarily lost its personal interest. 

The poet whose influence was greatest upon his generation, be¬ 
cause he the most faithfully reproduced its sense of intellectu.-il 
unrest and impatience of old traditions, was George Gordon, Lord 
Byron (i788-i824)./The chief elements of his poetry are p.ossiuu 
and. stren gth, but ftr bring these out, to develop them fully, he 
requitidro DO moved by a potent external impuls^ Tlie con¬ 
tempt poured upon his juvenile " Hours of Idleuesr’ provoked 
him into writing " English Bards and flcotch Beviewers.” His 
Extern experiences led to the production of his Oriental tales 
("The Giaour” and the “Bride of Abydos,” 1813, “ The Coebut ” and 
-"LaE 3 ,”i 8 i 4 );his travels in Switzerland suggested “Mantred," 1817; 
his acquaintance with Shdley was the motive cause of the fourth 
canto of " Ciulde Harold,” 1818; Southey’s "Vision of Judgment” 
begat his own powerful and almost ferocious satire jl,-" Doil 7 ': . ” 
was^the result of his war with English society.^ Byron wrote 
always like a strong man,abut his want of the dramatic faculty 
and his liout«MaMm piBveiitea him from attaining to the 
JwiA ^nlrnf'^^usuTOets. sHe does not stand upon we same 
pi^forik as Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Dryden, Ten nyson . The 
sweep and rush of his versa<th6 vividness of his descriptions, and 
the intense force with which he realises the sterner emotions, will 
always n)ake him_ popufor with the young; but as yean bring the 
' habit of meditation, the reader gjtiws more sensible of the faXaX 
d^ects of his work and the falsehood of ]uA. vie^KUofUife. Not- 
' '^hstanding the low tone of many pasuges and the ribaldry of 
others," Don Juan^ is, I tCin^ the greatest effort of his genius. 
There are some fine pictnilM in the third and fourth cantos of 
"Childe Haroldwhile " Manfred,” "C^,” and "Sardanapalns ” 
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bear witness to his ener/^y and versatility.. The poet's life^ has 
been v^itten by Moore, Sir Egerton Bridges, and ]^rl EIzo: 
and criticisms on his poetical votks will be found in Loid 
Jedrey’s “Essays,” Charles Kingsley’s * Miscellanies ” Salute 
lleuve's “Causenes du Lundi/’ Sir <1161117 Taylors preface to 
Ins collected poemsi and Mr. A. G. Swinburne’s prefaro to “ Selec¬ 
tions from the Poems of Lord Byron.” 

Of an altogether purer and less earthly strain was the genius of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792-1822), which seemed to revel in light 
and colour and ideal beauty ; like his own “Skylark,” floating in 
the golden lightning of the sunken sun— 

“ Like on embodied joy whoso race is just bogun." 

m 

Ills poems are woven of ethereal texture, and shot through and 
through with prismatic tints. They do not belong to the earth, 
nor, with the exception of “ The Ceiici,” to man; they aro abstrac¬ 
tions, idc:iliH.atiotiB clothed in radiant words, set to exquisite inusid. 
With an infinite pomp of language and sweetness of strain lie goes 
nil his way rejoicing; a “ delicate yet powerful spirit,” whose proper 
home is among tlie seas and skies and mountains, but from wlioae 
hart) the most exiiuisite lyno melodies float down to us tlirongli 
imuiur. Like Spenser, he is a poet's poet; he is too subtle, staniis 
too far apart from human interest, to win the heart of the crowd ; 
even the rare, sweet harmony of his verse can bo appreciated only 
by a cultivated ear. “ The poetic ecstasy,” says Mr. 1 lussctti, “ took 
him constaiitlv upwards, and the higher he gut the more thoroughly 
(lid his thoughts and words become one exquisite and intense unit. 
With elevation of meaning, and splendour and beauty of percep¬ 
tion, he combined the most searching, the niost inimitable loveli¬ 
ness of verse-music; and he stands at this day, and perbups will 
always remain, the poet who, by instinct of verbaP sncdtRIh &n^ 
charm of sound, conies nearest to expressing the half-inexpressible 
^Hdlmecret things of beauty, the intolerable light of the arcaii.i,” 

Of late years quite a Bhelleyan literature has sprung up, fevolv- 
ing round the two central points of b^grapliy and criticism? For 
the poet's life, the student will find it sufficient to consult the 
monograph of Mr. J. Addingtofl^ Symonds, or Hogg, 'rrelawiiv, 
and T. C. Peacock. A good memoir is prefixed t^JifaniVr 
M. Rossetti’s edition of the poemi^ Fur assistance in his task 
of cnticism, he may turn to Mr. IL H. Hutton’s “Essays” and 
Professor Miasson’s “ Wordsworth, Siielley, and Keats.” Mr. A. C. 
Swinburne, in his “ Esstws and StndRes,” breaks out into eloquent 
dithyrambs of praise. For tllb stuilent whose time is bmitod, the 
following poems will give the best and clearest idea of Slielky’s 
individuality as a poet:—“Prometieus Uttbound” (his master- 
pieceX Alastor,” “The Ceiici,” “AiJbnais,” “The Sensiiivc Plant,” 
“Lines written among the Euganean Hill^” “ Ode to the Skylark,’! 
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** To a Lady with a Quitar ” and the ** Songs,” each one of which is 
a nwl beyond price, and round and lustrous as a nearl. 

The poems of, John Keats (1795-1821) will, 111 field and grove as in 
the Btudy^ be the loved companions of all who desire to “escape out 
of the strife of commonplaces into the haven of sohtude and imam- 
nation.” Thbro is enough poetiv in them to furnish out a dozen ordi¬ 
nary poets. Some of them are almost overwhelmed by the burden of 
gems and gold which a profuse imagination has accumulated. The 
rich, glancing lights illuminate the verse like lines of sunset fioat- 
ipg over a blooming garden. The grand procession of rapturous 
song has all the irregular splendour in the “ Endyniion ’ of the 
triumphal march of an Oriental king. So full was the young poet 
in heart and brain, so full of emotion and fine feeling and noble 
images, that he could not,,coiitrol the flow. His genius was like an 
impetuous river, rolling over golden sands, which it cames down 
with it ill its current, along with many-coloured foliage and frag¬ 
rant blossoms, and echoes of the dainty songs of the water-spirits. 
Since Shakespeare, no poet has displayed such an extraordinary 
iiflliience of imagination. That such works should have been pro¬ 
duced by a young surgeon’s apprentice before he was twenty-five 

} rears old, is a phenomenon in the annals of poetry. Hiul he lived 
10 would have soared to loftier heights, for he was learning sclC- 
rcstraint and a wise use of his powers, and to his sympathy with 
Nature would have been added a knowledge of life and man. 

His love of Nature was a passion. Stars, and flowers, and seas 
mingled in all his dreams. While Wordsworth studied Nature 
with the calm of a philosopher and expounded its mysteries 
with the dignity of a high pnest, Keats embraced it with all the 
ardour of a lover, and sang of its beauties in a mood of r.ipt en¬ 
joyment. Higher and brighter visions rose before him as he 
swiftly went down towards ms grave, and 111 his “Hyperion” ho 
^ pluiiWii iiio^'iVing for a maiestic flight. He had a glimpse of the 
ideal which shines through all Shelley's loftiest verse—an ideal of 
love and truth (as the components of perfect beauty), to be iv 
by mvi in a happier, puror time, and he sang— 

** Ai heaven Anil’earth ore fnirer, fairer far 
Than chaos and blavk darkiiOBs, though once chiefs; 

And as we show beyond that heaven and earth 
In form and shape compact and beautifnl, 

In will, in aotionrfree, companionship, 

And thousand other signs of purer life; 

So on our Ijeels \ fresh perfection treads, 

A power more s^iong in beauty, bom of ui 
And fated to ezct^l us, f||i we pau 
In gloiy that olt^diirkness." 

The “Hyperioni” which Byron characterised as “actually 
inspired by the Titans and as sublime as JSschylns,” the student 
.'ffliMt not overlook, and the odes "To the Nightingale” and to 
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a “Greek Urn/* “Isabella,” the “Eve ,St. Agnes,” and the 
maivcUouB “ fclonnets,” in which the poet’s preTailing sin of over- 
sensuousness makes no sign. “ It cannot do denied,” says Lord 
Houghton, “that they are read b¥ vm Accurate student. It is 
natural that the young should find es^cial delight iu productions 
which take so much of their inspiration from the exuberant vitality 
of the author and the world. But the eternal youth of antique 
beauty does not confine its influences to any portion of the life of 
man. And thus the admiration of the writings of Keats survives 
the beat impulses of early years, and these pages often reinniii 
open when the clamorous sublimities of Byron and Shelley come 
to bo unwelcome intruders on the calm of maturer age.” 

Keats was born in London, October 29^ 1795, was educated at 
Enfield, and^t the age of nfteeii apprenticed to a surgeon at 
Edmonton. lie afterwards [mrsued his medical studies in Tjoiidoii; 
made the friendship of Leigh Hunt, Ilazlitt, Haydoii, Severn; 
published “Eiidyniion” m 1818; fell ill through poverty, excessive 
sensibility, and inherited weakness of constitution; gave to tho 
world “Lamia, Isabella, and other I’oems” in 1820; and visited 
Italy to die there, February 27,1821. He was buned in the Pro¬ 
testant cemetery at Rome, and Shelley, who was afierwards in¬ 
terred in the same spot, consecrated to the memory of bis genius 
and his premature death the beautiful elegy of the “ Adoiiais.” 

When the name of Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832) is mentioned, it 
is generally as that of the great novelist and that of Thomas lloud 
(1798-1845) suggests his renown as a humorist of infinite fancy. 
Srott, however, as a poet is worthy of being held in remembrance. 

I [is narrative-poems are likely to live in virtue of tlioir pictiu*- 
esqueness, vigour, and spirited versification. “ Marmion” and tho 
“Lost Minstrel," and the “Lady of the Lake” and “Itokeby,” will 
not soon be forgotten, though Scott’s admirers ^uld not presume 
to rank them with the masterpieces of the great 
serious poetry, the pathos, always simple, is often profound, the 
i i t iU ft l IB rich and musical, the fancy very charming and delicate. 

I should be inclined to test a student’s critical faciuty by^lacing 
before him the “ Flea of the Midaumgier Fames," and if lit failed 
to appreciate it. should pronounce him hopeless. The “ Dream of 
Eugene Aram’ is full of weirdfpower, while the “Sung of tho 
Shirt" and the “ Bridge of Sighs^' fill the reader’s 
1 have no space to dwell on the grace and ease ancLdfontoueons *** 
lyrical flow of Ijeigh Hunt (1784-11^9), or the admirable qualities 
IS a song-writer of Bryan Walter Praetor (1790-1874), or the classic 
point and condensation of Walter Ravage Landor (i7f 5-1864), or 
:he thoughtful gravity and kftn innght into character of Sir Henry 
Taylor (180O1 or the Wd imagination and opulent imagery of tho 
raUior of “ Festus,” Philip James Uailey ^ on to ^hc 

bwo great poets of the Victorian period-^nert Browning oud 
Alfrra Tennyson, the former bom in i8iz, the latter in 1809. . 
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lUberb Browning wa^edacated at the London University. At 
the age of twenty-four ho published his first work, *' Paracelsus,’' 
which found not many roaqers, but whose every reader was an ad¬ 
mirer. The history of a A)ul yearning after hidden knowledge 
and happiness and power, it lias some puiiits of resemblance to 
Goethe’s “ P.'fiist,” and may have helped to suggest Mr. Bailees 
"Festus.” TIis next production was the fanciful Italian dramatic 
poem of “ Pippa Passes,” which scenis interpenetrated witli the 
glow of radiant skies and the bloom of purple vineyarda Pippa 
is a girl fn>m a silk-factory, who “ passes ” the different drainaUs 
personw at certain cnticiU moments in the course of her holiday, 
and, all unwittingly, exercises a determining infiuenco on the for¬ 
tune of each. Next came the fine tngedy of “Str.ifford,” “a 
piece of fiassionate action ^ifi^ ^be tones of poetry followed by 
the strange, metaphysical, obscure, and, it must be owned, in some 
< places iinintelligiblo, poem of “ Sordello,” which is re])lcte with 
problems and paradoxes; and the powerful drama of “ The Blot 
on the Scutcheon,” pniduced at Drury Lane 'I'lieatre in 1843. 

1S46 Mr. Browning found a congenial helpmate in Elizabeth Bar¬ 
rett (i8o9-<3i), the most original of poetesses, a wnter whose 
genius was touched to the finest issues, and whoso “ Aurora Leigh ” 
constitutes a noble plea for the intellectual elevation of woman,— 
and tlienccforward resided m Italy until her deeply-lamented 
death, fiesides the works already mentioned, which are in them¬ 
selves the title-deeds to a living fame, Mr. Browning has enriched 
our literature with several plays; a gallery of portraits of “ Men 
and Women,” painted with the strength of Vefasipicz, the splen¬ 
dour of Giorgione, or the tender grace of Correggio: “ Luna,” 
“ Colombe’s Jhrthday,” and “ The Bctnrn of the Druses,’’ “ Christ¬ 
mas Eve and Easter Eve,” “A Soul’s Tragedy,” and “In a Bnl- 
cony,” In 1869 lie produced “The Bing and the Book,'’ a prolix 

ill which the psychological analysis is wrought 
to an extreme; “ Bivlaustion's Adventure,” a classical reproduction, 
in 1871; “Bed Cotton Nightcap Country,” in 1873; and in' "7; 
his “ L^amatic Idylls,” the best work of his later years. In every 
one of^tliese poems may be spen the evidence of a strong; master¬ 
ful, if somewhat nigg^ genius—a genius too prone to analysis, 
blit with a keen insight into hiloianity, a warm sympathy with 

a remarkable subjwtive faculty. In every one of 
them may be seen an occi^ual obscurity of thought and a 
wearisome coiuplexitiy, ot.jeayppig. The language is startlingly 
bold, often harsh, with /itrange, wayward rhymes and abrupt, 
elliptical phrases; but also wth many glowing pictures, as dis¬ 
tinct and clear os if seen in a mirrol, “ Mr. Browning’s noetrvi” 
sayscritic, is not to be dipped into or skimmed lightly witli 
swallow-flights of att^r^tion. llts pjearls must be dived fur. It 
must be read, studied, and dwelt with for a while.” This, how- 
isBcaiG^ a recommendation, The best poetry should be clear 
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on the surface, like a pure stream, thoun vith shining denthc 
tliat can be fathonieil only by the patien^ gaze. Did Chaucers oi 
Spciiser^s contemporaries take their p(£try|and dwell with it s 
while before they could understand it tJ Or Vos it, or in thin, the 
case with Shakespeare? la not the/r« ineaiiing, th^ upper, tlic 
Rurface-meaiiing, intelligible to all, though it may be granted tlial 
the inner meaning is not mastered except by careful ntndy f Ihil 
1 agree with the critic that Mr. Ilrowning’s poems, with all thtii 
faults and peculiarities, their defects of construction and involved 
usychologiM subtietied, are thoroughly sanative, niasciiliite, and 
hrncing iii their influence. “It breathes into modern verse s 
breath of new life, and more vigorous health, with its aroma of ii 
newly-turned and virgin soik” 

If the greatiftihs oi a poet may be estimated by the extent of hir 
influence over hin contemporaries, we mu.st give to Alfied Tenny¬ 
son one of the very highest idaces in English poetry. For half n 
rentiiiy lie has been before the public, and hi.s lame seems to have 
widened and deepened with “ the procession of the years ” New 
poets have risen and sung new songs, but they have been unable to 
shako the allegiance of the public. Tennyson is noiv, ns he lias 
been for a considcrahle jieiiod, tlio mo.st po]>ii]nr ot poet.s, the 
most extensively read, the most largely imitated. He has founded 
a school of poetry, and indeed very few contemporary singers liavc 
escajied the attraction of liis style and metliod. Tlis blank verse— 
a blank verse distinctively liis own—is echoed, with moic or less 
success, by a bo.st of minor minstrels, Tlio position be has at¬ 
tained is one fully deserved by his genius. Tie is nseinphatieally a 
tinu poet as Chaucer, Spenser, or Milton. Wnen a flood of irntersi 
bursts in over llie plains and valleys, we see a hill-top using here 
and there above the sinning wastes, conspicuous landinarks, which 
draw our attention towards them in the distaiid ^^as they rjjflpj 
the light of rising and setting suns. So, to the slTlilhil, lofnfnig 
back over the ages past, ccitain immortal names apjiear above the 
ua«t«#ifiof oblivion, like inountcUii-peaks, glowing iii the grandeur 
of eternity. Chaucer, Spenser, Shakos]icare, Milton, DAden, 
Wordsworth—to these must we not a;jd, and will not posterity 
add, the name of Alfred Tennyson 1 

K'lch of the poets 1 have incn^oncrl liad bis special cliarnc- 
tenstic; that of Tcninfs on is his^ aiihtic itnse. ]fu is 
and a pocf because ho m an artist Ke Bas used Iaiig)pi(f|c as the 
painter uses colours; has sedulous^/ studied their liarmonies, 
tlioir possibilities, their various ie.«'Ourfles of form and music. Ifis 
eye is as keen cind true, his feeling /br beauty as subtle, as that 
of the artist. Ho can iiresenV figuxfs ns statuesque as any that 
come from the sculptor's chisel; lane scapes as vivid as any that 
everglowed on the painter's canvas; uieludies os sweet and bciisul 
oils and richly complex as any that hflfve pniceeded from the miisi*^. 
Clan’s brain. The principles of ait he has studied carefully and' 
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eUborateiy applied tl^im to poetry; and, of course, it is his per^ 
fection as an artist tljuuhas enabled him in most cases to conceal 
his art; so that the^srcaUer, while enjoving the exquisite result^ is 
mnerally unconscious of ^e way in which it has been brought about. 
Naturally it was most cadent in his earlier poems, before his 
hand had stcquired its full cunning. Thus the tentativeness of the 
artist comes out in the " Dream of Fair Women ” and in “ CESnone 
in the “Palace of Art” and in “ Ulysses” the artist is fully master 
of himself and his art, and the work is so perfect that no trace of 
the worker’s toil can be detected. Strange to sav, in some of his 
l.itest compositions the artist is less successful, and admits us 
“ behind the scenes,” to see him graduating his tints and adjusting 
his prrspective. o 

At Somcrsby Parsonage, in Lincolnshire, amont,' the fen scenery 
which he has so often described, Alfred Tennyson was born in 
1809. He completed his education at Cambridge, where he won 
in 1829 the Chancellor's gold medal for his poem of “ Timbuctoo," 
and formed an intimate friendship with Arthur Henry Hallam, 
the son of Hallam the historian. He hod already published, in 
conjunction with his brother Charles, a smnll vofuino of poetry 
(240 pages duodecimo) under tlie title of “Poems by Two Brothers.” 
til 1830, at the age of twenty-one, he issued his “ Poems, chiefly 
Lyrical,” containing many pieces now familiar to every car, but, 
ns a whole, making no impression on the public. Some judicious 
critics, however, as John Stuart Mill and Leigh Hunt, saw 111 
them a rare promise of future excellence: and after an interval of 
twelve years, the publication of his “ Poems ” in two volumes, 
which included manv of the early pieces revised and rewritten, 
convinced the world that a new and genuine poet had risen 
among them. The public fancy was caught at once by the rare 
melody and exquisite lyric glow, the artistic completeness and fine 
ucdcaiptiTv colouring, of “ T^pjrylfly. Hall," The Two Voices,” 
“ CEnoue,” and the “ Morte (PArthur,” the last a grand and weird 
picture, which Tennyson, to my thinking, has never excelled.. , 
poetgial reputation was thenceforward ensured; but it was ele¬ 
vated and extended by yie appearance of “ In Memoriam,” in 
185a as a tribute to the memory of the friend of his young man¬ 
hood, Arthur Henry Hallam, ^ho had been cut off in 1832 in the 
dite^g^f his days. On the death of Wordsworth in 1851, it was 
acknowraiteed by all that to him and him only could be granted 
“ the laurm greener from tn brows of him who uttered nothing 
base.” In 1852 he issqpd fis “ Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Wellingten,” and in 1853U new edition of “The Princess: a 
Hodle^* which had appeaiM in ^lutline (so to speak) in 1847. 
/Maudfand other Poems ”lrere published in 1855, and in 1858 
The Idyls of the Kjogi” foinded on the old Arthurian legends, to 
/which were added “^e Holy Qrail” in 1869; the “ Last Tourna¬ 
ment” in 1871, and “Gareto and l^ette’’ in 1872. “Enoch 
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of large com- 

. ^_ w - . inn possessing 

the clearest insight into ouf modern life, one who discerns its 
rich poetical resources, who tells us what wo are and may be; how 
we can live free, joyous, and harmonious lives; what grand ele¬ 
ments of thought, feehng, and action lie around us; what a field 
there is for the various activities fermenting within u& We do 
not call him a Shakespeare, or even a Chaucer ; but what Sliuke- 
speare and Chaucer did fon the ages they lived in, Mr. Tennyson 
IS doing fur olTi*age after his measure, t lie is showing it to us as 
an age in winch an Englishman may live a man's life and bo 
neither a mere man of business nor a mere man of ])leasuro, liut 
may find in his affections, studies, business and relaxations, scope 
for Ins spiritual facultiea . . . Since John l)rydeii died no Kiiglish 
poet has written verse so noble, so sonorous, of such sustained 
majesty and might; no English poet lias brought pictures so clear 
ami splendid before the eye by the power of single epithets and 
phrases.*' 

Mr. Tennyson's poems, both as the expression of a ripe and 
original genius and in relation to their age, demand verv careful 
study; and in undertaking this stmly the reader will be 111 no 
want of critical guides. 1 doubt, indeed, whether any poet has 
elicited a larger amount of criticism. It will be enough for my 
purpose to recoinmeml Mr. Brim ley's essay and Mr. B. If. Hutton's, 
Thtbert Buclianaii 111 “ Master Spirits,” Mr. Stedman 111 the ” Vic¬ 
torian Poct!«,” Charles Kingsley in his “Miscellanies,” and M. 
Tame in ins “ History of English Liteiature.” i^uppose ' 
points to which the student's attention will be 
multitude of counsellors are 

sweet subtle music of his verse, its variety of form, and 
its originality. # 

p. The admirable appropriateness of Jiis epithets, the rightTword 
appearing always in the right place, and a single arijectivo fre¬ 
quently conveying a whole picturi[ (as, for instance, ** the creamy 
vapour,” “ the league-long roller," ^ the llollowe^bellowin^<MnM^ 
Y The wide scope of his genius which is almost cqnpriy success¬ 
ful in the idyl ana the lyric, and aAnins no smallwcccss in the 
epic and the dramatic. ] « 

S. His power of drawing character.^ 

e. His minute and living ot^rva ion of Nature, though here' 
may be noted that the Nature of Teni yson is always a well-ordor( 
ana regulated Nature, not the Natum of mountains and rocks ai 

1 Emja by the Iste George Btimloj, U.A. ' 
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e great nocial and rcliginua questions of 
ot less boldly than scarchingly, not less 


- -^ » dflwy pastures/' green valleys, and ‘*tnck 

ling stmiht} - ~ 

t. His sympathy vijc- 
his time, which he tre 
frankly than tenderly. 

The sweet singers of this generation are legion, and as I am not 
writing a guide to English literature, but simnly suggesting a 
course of English reading, it is not neressary—ana I certainly have 
not the si>aco—to deal with them. It is noticeable that they all 
exhibit great iinish of language, and all driAv largely upon Nature. 
As a Btorvtclier, William Morns has been unequalled since 
Chancti'. He tells his narratives with much the same simplicity 
and sweetness, though he has none Eif Chaucer's humour, broad 
human sympathies, andninsight into the heart bt man. A. H. 
Clough IB the poet of intellectual Sfiecnlation ; a type, not uncom¬ 
mon at the present day, of the mind that refuses to accept the old 
lielicfs, and yet mourns over its own want of faith. A wonderful 
rush and flow of lyrical music, somewhat injured in effect by the 
excessive use of alliteration, a fierce fervour of passion, and a hold 
luxuriance of imagery, mark out the poetry of A. C. Swinburne 
from that of his contciiinorarics. He allows himself, however, a 
ircedoni of expression ana a latitude in his choice of themes which 
c.in hardly bo admitted to harmonise witli the liighcst poetry. Other 
fioets (both living and dead) who have earned a well-deserved dis¬ 
tinction may be named alphabetically fhnm.is Aird, Thom.is 
Ashe, William Allinghcara, Thomas Lovel Beddoes, W. C. Bennett, 
llobert Buchanan, Austin Dobson, Sydney Dobell, E. W. Gossc, 
pLord Ilongliton, .lean Ingclow, the llev. John Keblc, the Bev. 
Charles Kingsley, Frederick Locker, Itobcrt Lord Lyttoii, George 
MacDonald, Charles Mackay, Oeiald Massey, Lewis Morri.s, Co- 
Batmon><Vamc8 Piiyn, W. M. Fraed, Adelaide Anne Froc- 
,T]iihiriaii&''Aossetti, W. B. Scott, Alexander Smith, Aichbishop 
Trench, and Aubrey de Vere. These belong to the '‘Victorian Ago;' 
their respective claims and positions we leave to their adniiK'so'iu* 
settl^ Certain it is that'each, in the reign of Anne, would have 


1 “Mr. Tennyson’s po«ois 8t observation, thougli by no mi'iuis rnpitl, aro 
ezorediiigly close and tenacious, ai^ ho has the strong appiubcnBivc gT.isp 
of the n aturahst in conjunction vriui the harmonising f.'iculty of the ^t. 

to have etumod his 'Graudmother* and his two 'Korthein 
Farmere'N^ch as he has studied tlio habits of bees and animals Uo has 
a striking miLaioopm faculty o4 which his poetic imagination wmks. No 
poet has so many and such aocimte references to the vegetable woild, and 
yet at the lame time referAoeswo thoroughly poetic. ... In ]>niiiting, Mr. 
^ 'Te nny son 3 so terse and comprowd th^, though lie never suggests the idea 
.•^^wutnesB—there is too much pains oznendod upon tho individual stniko 
li^tliat—it would be limply abslrd to call hiB maimer dilatory. . . . If not 
Ke moat perfectly fini^d of Mr. TennyBon’a poema, “The Idylls ot tho 
j|| Lmg " has a gmiulor ami and larger scope than any, and paints the waato 
^aces of the heart end the strength of the naked soul with a itiuugcr and 
' more nervoua tonoh.’'— £. H. HuUon. 
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been acknowledged with fervour aa worthyMJb^lM^aa^t^ 
together they discuss almost every que.sbi 4 l^itMM')loiM, poli- 
tic.i], psychological, and religious, which in tihilost hiuf-century has 
disturbed the thoughts or excited the fejliufjl of men. 

The foregoing resume omits one iiam^ which calls for separate 
recognition, tliat of Matthew Arnold (born 1823), whb, if not on 
the same level as Tennyson or Browning, towers above all other 
contcinporanes. As an artist he is scarcely less perfect than 
Tennyson llis “ Emiiedocles on Etiiaj” his “ Jlciiic’s Grave," his 
“Oherniann" and‘*llflgby Chapel,” his ''Jiiistuni and Zohrab,' 
his “ Tiislram and Iseult,” and his " Scholar Gipsy," are Wntiliil 
productions—beautiful, with a grave, sad, tranquil beauty pecii' 
Iiiiily their o\in. "There is not much, indeed, of heat or flame 
in the vestal or”ibnaHight that shines fnun this poet's hearth ; but 
It ilocs not liurn down. } lis ])octry is a pure temple, a white flower 
of niarblc, niifretlcd without by grotesque intricacies, unvexed 
»itiiin by fumes of shaken censers or intoning of human choristers 
—large and clear and coo], AMtIi many chapels in it and outer 
courts, full of quiet and music.” No poet has more successfully 
poured new wine into old buttles, the modern thought into the ulil 

cfiii^c ftfiiu* 




CHAPTER III. ‘ 

SNQLISU HISTORY : A COURSE OF READDia 



HAVE treated* our poetic literature ctironologically, 
because the poe^re always so largely ailerted by the 
tendencies and pa^oiiSi the sympathies and intellectual 
movementS| of toe age in which they live. This is not 
necessarily the case with the prose writers. I'he his¬ 
torian of ^t times, the inquh into mental plicnoniena, the 
Boientific pioneer, is, to a ^eat ("tent, independent of exteriiid 
influences. Apart from this consi^''ration, 1 am met by the fact 
that, owing to the immense range o' our English literature, few 
, students can hope to master even more than a portion of it, and 
therefore it is desirable thal^ instead of attempting a chronological 
Burvev, they should turn to such branches as they find most plea¬ 
surable or profitable. I propose, therefore| to glance at our prose 
writers in {(Toups, according to the subjects which principally 
Qpoupied thw pens, and in each group to observe such order as 
may seem most conducive to the scholar’s progress. 

The first group or section shall be t*At of the Historical 
for,,p/[pill our studies, history seems the most iiiiport- 
Ifioiy^mffwVuer the most tangible results in proportion to the 
ressatoh employed. English literature is speciailjr affluent in this 
deponent, and the difficulty one has in dealing with it is thew...- 
ymnabembarrat de rickes»€ 8 . The question arises. How shall we 
deal vfith itf To follow th^plan I nave adopted with the poets, 
and to enumerate our annousU and historians in the order of their 


enumerate our annolisU imd historians in the order of their 
lives, would hardly facilitat^Atudent's labours. At all events, 
^*LOt assist him in the study of history. It is obvious, I 


lists opi 
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histpxy of vur native land is far anc^ away the most interesting to 
En^ishmen. We cannot adequately fulfil our duties os, 
E«g^ eitiiens, or appreciate our responsibilities, or value our' 
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Lappeiiberit’s England under the Saxon Kinn ” ^liorpe’a 
ti(in), and J. M. Kemble’s “ Saxons in England.” Original i 


constitutional freedom and extension of olr r.bpire, it will be, 
desirable to examine it in the natural ^ijmce of consesutive 
periods, as I have suggested. / 'J 

' Let us begin, then, with English history the, C<inqu&t 
ller^ as a capital text-book, wo have E, A. Freeman’s Old Eng¬ 
lish History,” written for schools, but valuable for students gcner- 
idly. This willjcad us on to Dr. PauU’s '‘_Life of ^fred the Great,” 

transla- 
authori- 

ties we shall find in the ^ Life of Alfred” by the monk Asser, and 
in the “ Ecclesiastical History ” of Bede and the famous old '* Saxon 
Chronicle,” both of whicli are accessible in a cheap form in Mr. 
Bohn’s useful series. These kouk.s, 1 think, will assist the reader 
to a clear idea of die govoriiment, laws, and" social condition of the 
people under their old English kings. P'^ron Turner’s “ History 
of the Anglo-Saxons” is a sober piecework, but written in an 
involved stvle, and deficient in philo.soimi^ iiisiglit. Sir Francis 
I'.dgrave's “ History of the Anglo-Siiviis ” is of a higher character. 
Dean Church’s “ St. Anselm ” shou^ /not be forratteii. 

Coming down to the Norman coJquest, we take at once as our 
chief guide Mr. E. A. Freeinar;>^who, with Professor Stubbs, 
belongs to what may be called t'iie critical school, in opposition to. 
the picturesque school of MaciCulay and Froude. Its value li^ 
in its exhaustive compansoii and analysis of original authoriHSi^ 
Its minute accuracy of detail, its labonous accumulation of nmts; 
but it may be questioned whether it does not sometimes shoW a 
tendency to exaggerate the proportions of a single epoch or char- 
•icter, and to lay undue emphasis on points which ore really of sub- y 
ordinate importance However this mav be, Mr. Freeman’s “ His-/ 
tory ” is one of the masteit.20oes of our nistoncal literature, 'rbg 



Ai<-vioy1ii which and the extent to which tlie Norman Coiiquest 
acted upon our national genius. His .^rd volume closes with 
the battle of Senlac or Hastings; his &mlr is- occupied withTha 
reign of William 1.; his fifth traces the^bsorption of the Normans 
into the English people down to tlA reign^ of Henry HI. Aloqg 
with Mr. Freeman, and as far as the aCcAraon of Henry Vljifuir- 
must jead the “ Constitutional History of England ” b,^lFf^fe8sor 
liitubbs, a work which for profound i]earningeiw|uL>^ilosopbic 
grasp cannot be too highly praised. Its ke]|note isthus struck 
" The roots of the present he dera in the past, and nothing in the 
past is dead to the man who would learn how the present come^ 
to be what it is. It is true constitutional history has a point witt 
view,-an insight, and a langu^e of its own; Jl^ r^s the exploits 
and characters of men by a different light from that shed the \ 
false glare of aims, and interprets positionB and facts in words ^ 
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that are voiceraajjto ^se who have only listened to the trnmpet 
of fame.” Mr. u?4m3on’B "History of England during the 
Early and Middle may be recuinmeiidcd, and l^olessur 

Brewer’s prefaces to * Monumcuta Fraiiciscana ” and " Mouumeuta 
Acodcmicii ” (in the Bolls series). 

The reigh of Henry II. lias been illustrated by Lord Lyttelton 
(1709-73); but we acquire a closer and more vivid knowledge 
of the struggle between Church and State which marked it fmm 
Canon llobertson’s " Life of Thomas Becket,” the essay on Bucket 
m Mr. Freeman’s " Historical Essays,” and the memoir in Dean 
Hook's " Lives of the Archbishops of Cuiterbury.” There is also 
a noticeable sketch of the great Archbishop in the "Bemains” of 
B. lf,urroll Fioiide, (Jiir historical studies may be at the same time 
refreshed by the iiitiodnvtion of Mr. Aubrey de Yere’s fine dramatic 

g oem of " Bt. Thomas of Canterbury.” Mr. Fearsoii and Professor 
tubbs will conduct us through the reigns of John and Henry Ilf. 
In tlie latter, the events that revolved around the action of Bimon 
de Montfort/the first of our gr(‘at popular leaders) are fully detailed 
by Mr. G. \y. Prothero in Ins “ Life of Simon de Moiitlort ” and 
Mr. Blaauw in his " Barons’ War.” Through the “ Political Songs ” 
of the period, edited by Wright, wo may learn \\hat were the senti¬ 
ments of the people at this crisis of the national bfe. 1 may here 
note that maiiv curious facts in connection with the great Englisli 
families, and their part in the strife and struggles of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, are scattered through the quaint 
laborious pages of “ The Baronage of England,” by the antiquary, 
William Dugdale (1605-85). To continue; Edward 1 . has found 
r a eulogist and a biographer in the author of “ The Greatest of 
the Fiantagenctsbut for this reign Professor Stubbs is an 
indispensable authority, and so is Mr. J. Hill Burton, with his 
^a lyaole " Hi&|j^liry of Scotland.” (See also ^Ir. E. W. Bobertsoii's 
^ {jubOftnS under the Early Kings,” edit. 1862). Dr. Lingard, in 
his judicious " History of England,” is a safe guide for the reign 
of Edward II, whicn has its poetical illustration in 
Drttton’s “Barons' Wars” (1603), a poem in six books con- 
taiiling some splendid pictures.^ The long and eventful reign 
of Edward III is the subject of a quaintly written “ History ” 
by Joshua Barnes (1688); TlKit the student will do better to 
Mr* William Longman's comprehensive work, whicli makes 
good unMf the chivalrous old chronicler Froissart. For the 
mck FrinWc, 2 SS^^ Stanley's " Historical Memoirs of Canter¬ 
bury Cathedim;” the Jjife by G. P. B. James is very slight and 

.. authorities are Bobert of 

ward the Third,” Knighton 
MiKid WalsingUam ; also, tlie '* Boom of the Black Prince,” by John 

Y ^ Uarlowe'i best dniaci deals with “The Trouhlewnne Reign and Lament- 
u aUe Death of Edward the Second ” (1598); and George Peele wrote a ouriooi 
y ehroucle-play on “ Edward the Fint (1593). 
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Cliaudos. For Henry IV. and Henry Y. we 4 ay irj)cnd upon Lord 
Bniuj^ham's History of England under tfambusc of Lancaster,'' 
and Sir Harris Nicolas's exhaustive “ His(|br}^f the Battle of 
6ourt” Foeticaily, the period is treated in Blmkeapuaru's chronicle- 
plnvs and Drayton’s poem of the “ Battle of Agincourt." 

Oar survey now brings us to the Wars of the Boses,* which the 
present writer has described in a bandy manual, “The White 
I lose and the Bed.” They heave had their poet in Siimuel Daniel' 
(15C2-161Q), who wrote eight books in fluent octavo ihyiiiPH on 
till' “ Civil Wars between the Tno Houses of lAiicaster niid Yuik.” 


Among the earlier authorities are Henry Hall (died 1547), a 
graphic and industrious writer, and Bichard Grafton (15C5}. - Thu 
“ Jjife of Edward IV." by WiBiani Habingtnn, the poet (1605-45^, 
is written in a stately style, but is ericelled in literary merit 
by the " History of Edward the Fifth and liicliard the Thiid " 
by Sir Thomas More (1478-1535), which, indeed, has all thu 
charm of a romance. The vexed questions" of Bichanl 111 's 
guilt or innocence of tlie charges levelled against him by the 
Ijancastriim writers are examined, on the king’s side, by Sir 
George Buck, Horaco Walpole (“Historic Doubts,” 1768), and 
Mibs C. Halstead; with a bias on the other side by Mr. Janies 
Gairdner. “The I’astoii Letters," edited by Mr. Gairdner, are 
invaluable for the side-lights they throw on the social condition 
of the people. Written by or to the members of the Norfolk family 
of the I’astons, they extend over thu reigns of Henry VI., 
Edward IV., and Bichard III. The literature of the period is 
examined in Mr. Ilallain’s learned and discriminativu “Introduc- 


tion to the Literature of Europe during the Fifteenth, Sixteenth,, 
and Seventeenth Centuries.” Boswortli Field is the subject of a 
poem by Sir John Beaumont (1582-1628), a novels by Mrs. Biay, 
and an antiquarian and topographical monogrt^jh by Willjan^ 
Hutton (1722-1815). ’ ' 

For the reign of Henry VII. we take Lord Bacon’s admirable 
* Histoiv " (dedicated to “ the most illustrious and mojst excellent 
]VinrcCii.‘irles”),a model of philosophical historical writing,entlrcly 
free from the rancour of prejudice. “ He was a wise man,” fays 
Biicon, “and an excellent king, and yet the times were rough and 
full of mutations and rare accidents.^. . . I have not flattered him, 
blit took him to life as well as I could, sitting so far off, and haviii;- 
no better light" A throng of authorities press upon iii^(ffhen ye 
reach the reign of Heniy VIII., with all its stirsikftj^M^ its rise 
of the New Learning, its reformation ofthe^hurch, its degradation 
of the power of the aristocracy, and its consolidation of the pren^r 
gatives of the monarchv. Aftir glancing at Hall and Baplm^^ 
Hollinshed (who published his “ Chronicle of England ” in 1577)^1 
we turn at once to the “ History of England.’’«by James Anthoii^ 


^ Daniel wni alio the anther of a “nibtory of England to the Time of \ 
litlward 111,," pabliihcd in 1613-18. 
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Froudo, which,* j^snte of obvious defects andean unfortunate 
theory, has takcniChAvtion among English classics. By copious 
use of the State papfs and contemporary documents Mr. Froude 
lets in a flood of light u^on questions previously obscure, but he 
has not succeeded in what seems to have been his main object. 
^ the vindication of Henry VlII. Mr. Hallam’s “Constitutional 
History ” must still be consulted; and, in biography, Cresacre 
hlore’s “ Life of Sir Thomas More,” Dean Hook's “ Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury,” Thomas Cavendish's “ Life of Car¬ 
dinal Wolscy,”^ and Miss Strickland’s “Lives of the Queens.” 
Professor Brewer’s prefaces to his “ Calendars of State Papers ” 
are absolutely indispensable to the student. Mr. Hepworth 
Hixon’s “ Two Queens ” is picturesquely written. Of special value 
is Mr. Soebohm^ “Oxfoiifl Keformers of 1498.” The tragic story of 
Anne Boleyn forms the subject of a dramatic poem by Dean Milman. 

For Edward VI. we have Hayward’s Life and the King’s own 
diary, with Nicholls’ “Chronicle of Queen Jane/' and Tytlcr’s 
“ England under Edward the Sixth and Mary.” Tennyson has 

{ iresented to us a careful psychological study of “ Queen Mary,” and 
108 also composed a vivid picture of her reign in his dramatic poem 
with that title. Mr. Froude remains our chief historical authority. 
The religious aspects of the time may be studied in Foxe’s “ Acts 
and Monuments of the Martyrs” (1517-87), and Thomas Fuller’s 
“Church History of Britain” (1608-61), corrected by reference 
to Maitland’s “Essays on the Keformation.” See also Bishop 
Burnet’s graphically written “History of the Reforniatioii.” For 
Archbishop Crnnmer see the memoirs by Dean Hook and Dr. 
Wordsworth (“Ecclesiastical Biography”); also by John Strype 
(1643-1737), whose “Ecclesiasticiu Memorials,”! may add, cover 
the reigns of Mary and her two predecessors. Bead Bishop 
jj^jjjnePs “^ ^jhons,”and his Life by Demaus. The “History of 
TR 9 %hniIfiirion,” by Peter Heyliii (1600-62), edited by the Rev. 
J. C. Robertson, is the work of a bitter partisan. For their con¬ 
temporary illustrations, the student may turn to the Epistles 0/ 
BoAr Ascham (1515-68), author fif “The Schoolmaster,”and pre- 
cepror, and afterwaras J^tiii secretary, to Queen Elizabeth. The 
“ Itinerary "of John Leland (died 1552) supplied a topographical 
sketch of the England of this Jteriod. In the next reign the travels 
of Paul Hentzner prove of the highest value. 

The nm of Elizabeth has been the exciting cause of a vast 
amount labour, has set in motion ue pens of poets, 

antiquaries memoir-wnters, and novelists, as well as historians. 
I beginewith the poets, in Spenset^s “ Faery Queen ” some of 
ihe subordinate allegories refer Vo contemporary events* while 

* 1 "nie Life end Death of Cardinal Woloey ” la a play by Thomaa Storer, 
pnbliihed in 1594. “ * 

* Aa, for example, the straggle between Elisabeth and Mary ii imaged in 
that between MerciUa and the treoohoioua Dueuia. 
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the great Queen herself figures as “Olorianarand “Belpli(ebe,”the 
fonner representing her royal and thelatterl^i womanly character. 
Qraccful adulation was laid at her feet by'^phn Hamugton, Ben 
iJonson, Pcele, and Jolin Lyly. Thomas Churahyard, Vere, Earl of 
Oxford, and James Aske (in nis “ Elizabeths T^riumphans"). Of 
the novelists I can mention onlv quaint Bobert Barclfiy, with his 
“Argenis; or, the Loves of Poliarchus and Argenis" (1621), and 
Charles Kingsley, with his stirring romance of “ Westw.ird llo ! ” 
Bir Walter Scott has laid the plot of Ins “ Monasteiy ” in this 
period, and delineated,Elizabeth and her court in his “Kenil¬ 
worth." ITistoncally her reign is illustrated in the “ Annals ” of 
William Camden (1551-1623), originally published in Latin ; the 
“ State Papers of Haynes luid Murdin; the elaborate “ Memoirs" 
of Birch; “ Elizabeth and her Times" pf Mr. Thomas Wright; 
the “ Letters of Elizabeth,” edited by Bruce ; the Sidney, Burleigh, 
Sadler, and Egerton Papers, and Lord Bacon’s “Letters.” Mr. 
Eroude’s “ History ” becomes now a valuable companion, but for 
Scotch affairs should be compared witli Mr. Hill Burton’s “ Jli.s- 
tory of Scotland." There is a very vivid and charming account of 
Elizabeth’s reign in Mr. J. B. Green's “ History of the English 
People.” For the connection between England and the Dutch 






“ History of the United Netherlands ”—works of unique research 
picturesquely written. For Mary, Queen of Scots, consult the old 
authorities, George Buchanan (Janies the First’s tutor), and Mel¬ 
ville’s Memoirs; also Mignet’s “Life of Mary Stuart” aiuTtlfr. 
Hosack’s “Apologia." (Observe that the love episodes in Mary’s 
lomantic life have suggested Mr. A. C. Swinburne’s dramatic, 
poems of “ Chastelard ’’ and “ Botliwcll.") On the general history, 
Hallam and Lingard remain useful autliorities, but in Lingard’s 
case allowance must be made for his pro-Catho^c bias. Iiidus:^ 
tnous LucyAikiii has written a pleasant “Menioif'wx 
of Elizabeth." The chief authorities for ecclesiastical events are 
^he laborious Strype; Dean Hook’s “ Archbishops of Canterbury 


Puritans) Haskell’s “ History of tie Martin 

..._ij rni.. _1.4._ 
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Craik’s “History of English Literature." The Wenterprise 
of the period may be studied in Hakluyt’s collecnoff of “ Voyages” 
(1582-8^, and the “Pdgrims; or, Belations of the Werld,” ^f 
Samuel Purchas (1613). The Lhres of Drake and Cavendish, and 
Mr. Fox Bourne's “English Seamen under Elizabeth,” may be read 
in this connection. It was the peculiar fortium of Elizabeth that 
around her gathered a group of statesmen aiuf warriors renowned 
for their patriotic devotion. They have all found biographers, 
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whose works are pleasant reading for the enthralling interest of 
their sul^ects if nof njlways for their literary ments. I can point 
only to ^Mares’ Life Lord Burleigh,” the sketches of tho two 
Veres and others in “British Military Commanders” (Cahinct 
EiicydopmdiiO} Edwards’ “Life of Kir Walter Ealeigh,” Fox 
Bourne’s “ Life of Sir Philip Sidney ” (sec also the earlier biogra¬ 
phies by Fiilke Greville, Jjord Burke, 1652, and Thomas Zoiich, 
1780), and, for Sir Francis Walsinghani, Lodge's “Portraits.' 
Nicholls’ “Progresses and Public Processions of Queen Elizabeth ” 
contains a good deal of interesting mattem 

Eanke’s “History of England in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries” does not belong to English literature, but is a work of 
so much value that I desire to draw tho attention of the historical 
student to it. With theweign of James the Firslf we approach the 
most important, and, os I think, the grandest era of oiir history, 
when tho national character reached its highest point and the public 
morality was at its best. Slowly, during the latter part of Eliza¬ 
beth’s rule and during that of her successor, the temper of the 
people underwent a mighty change, acted upon by that religious 
spirit which the influences of the Eefomiation and the long struggle 
against Spain and the* Parliament had quickened into life. Our 
historians call it “ Puritanism,” but tlie popular idea of Ihiritanisni 
is that of a cramped and narrow theology, fatal to culture and 
domestic happiness, whereas the Puritan was a man of bniad 
sympathies and cultivated intellect—a loyal husband and an 
honest citizen. The development of this religious spirit is clearly 
tnaced in Mr. S. E. Ghirdiner’s “History of England from the 
. Accession of James the First”—a book with which no student of 
tins period can possibly dispense. For the reign of Jame.s, he may 
also consult M^ Hallam’s “Constitutional History,” always calm 
^!^d,i,9ipiwti^,<Mr. Gardiner’s “ History of the Kpauish Match ; ” 
aiu'l Mr. iSpS^ing’s elaborate edition of the Works and Letters of 
Lord Bacon, or Ins “ Life of Bacon ” (in two vols.). Esrlier autho¬ 
rities are Camden’s “ Annals,” Sir Anthony Weldon's “ Court an ^ 
CInjtacter of King James” (1650), a chivnique scandahuse not to 
be accepted without due,sifting; and Goodman’s “Court of King 
James.*' The State Papers published under the direction of tho 
Master of tho Bolls place at qnr disposal a mine of valuable infor¬ 
mation, neglected by or unknown to the earlier school of historical 
writers, v^mong the publications of the Camden Society will 
be found ses^dlprvhich help to clear np various points connected 
with the troubled history of James the First; as, fur instance, 
Walter Young’s “ Diary” (1604-28), Lord Carew's “ Letters to Sir 
Thomas Eoe '^(1615-17), and Sir J.** Whitelocke’s “ Liber Fainelicus.” 
, The extent to which these and similar helps are used by the student 
must depend, of course, upon his time, tutes, and opportunities. 

Ko period of English history has attracted more general atten¬ 
tion or excited a deeper interest than that which was marked by 
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the prolonged struggle between the Crown nd the Farliamcut, nor 
IS It surprising that such should have beenf the case. It was an 
iii'e of great men and great events; the agi of Fym, Uampden, 
1 '^liot, Strafford, Selden, Milton, Cromwell; the age of Marstoii 
Moor audNaseby; of Charles I.’s execution and lllake’s sea vic¬ 
tories. It witnessed the overthrow of an ancient monarchy and 
the brief splendour of a powerful Commonwealth. It saw the 
great contest between Furitaiiism and Episcopacy, between the 
apparentlv antagonistic principles of established authority and 
individual freedom. Afi an ago of plain living and high thinking, 
when the government of the English nation was administered, to 
an extent seen never before or since, in harmony with the ever¬ 
lasting laws of God \ ns aTi*age which, in spite of the temporary 
leactiun that followed it, has left a profound impression on onr 
national history and laigcly moulded onr national sympathies; as 
linage to which wo owe much that is noblest in the character of our 
people, and nearly all that is loftiest in the spint of our literature 
and policy, it could not do otherwise than engage the investigations 
of the historian. It is a period which the student, I venture to 
think, should uxamiiio with special care and fulness, lie will fiiul 
no lack of helpful guides. The State Papers, the Memoirs ot Sir 
Philip Warwick, Sir Thomas Herbert, John Ludlow, and Jiulstrodo 
WliiLelucke (1605-76), Mrs. Lucy Ilutchiiisun’s dehglitfiil biography 
of her noble husband. Colonel Hutchinson, the J)inry of Nehe- 
iiiiah Walliiigtun, Sprigge's “Anglm Kediviva," Thuiloe’s “State 
Papers ” (found after the death of their author in a false ceiling 
111 Lincoln’s Iiiii), the “Letters and Journals” of the stern old 
iScotclimaii, Piiiicipal Bobert Uaillie (edited by Dr. Laiiig), Carte’s* 
“History of the Life of J<ames, Duke of Ormond” (1735), and 
Libhop Eurnct’s “Memoir of the Dukes of Hamilti^i,” with Thomas 
Alay's carefully-written “ History of the [Long] Parluu'.rt'ffc »» 
laud ” (May was a scholar, and translated Lucan and Virgil), :irc 
^moiig the early authorities. Then there is the “Diary” of Arch- 
Dishon £iiud, which affords so strange a revelation of his motjies of 
thougnt and course of feeling, and, not less important. Sit G. 
lladcliffu’s collection of the Earl of Strafford’s “ LeUers.” Clarcn- 
diiii’s celebrated “ History of the Bobelliun ” is valueless as 
except wlien supported by independent witnesses, but must fe 
road for the sake of the elaborate “characters” it embodies and 
the general dignity of its composition. Cumhiff to Liter 
writers, the student may turn to Air. S. B. oafniner’s “ Buck¬ 
ingham and Charles the First,” and “PIrsonal Goverviioiit of 
Chailes the First,” and John iForster’s exhaustive moiiograpfis 
on “The Grand Bemonstraiice" and “The Arrest of the Five 
Alcmbers.” Forster’s “Lives of the Statesmen of the Common* 
wealth ” are of mucli interest. An excellenf ^uide is Guizot, but 
he lies out of our present province; and I may niimo insteim Dr. 
Vaughan’s “ Bevolutions in Eiighsh History,” Brodie’s “ History ' 
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of tbg, British Empira^’William Godwin’s “Histoiyof the Com¬ 
monwealth of Englai^” the elder Disraeli’s “ Commentaries of the 
of Charles tno First” fstrongly pro-royalist), Sandford’a 
“ Illustrations of the Great Rebellion,” and Bisset’s “Some Omitted 
Chapters of English History.” For Cromwell, the student must 
consult Thomas Carlyle’s great prose epic, “Oliver Cromwell's 
Letters and Speeches, with Elucidations and a Connecting Narra¬ 
tive,” which has revolutionised public opinion with respect to the 
chiiracter and genius of the neat Protec|;or; Forster’s “Life of 
Cromwell” and the Lives of Harris and Noble. Archbishop Laud 
has found biographers in Heylin and Dean Hook; “ IMnce Ruprt 
and the Cavaliers ” are commemorated,))y Eliot Warbiirton ; Robert 
Blake by Hepworth Dixon ; Sir Thomas Fairfax by Clement Mark¬ 
ham. Dr. Peter Bayne’s " Biographical Studies ” may bo read with 
advantage, while Professor Masson’s exhaustive “Life of John 
Milton ” (to which reference has already been made) is practically 
a history of the poet’s time. Milton himself may be consulted by 
the student.' 

“ 1 propose to write the History of England from the accession 
of King James the Second down to a time which is within the 
memory of men still living. 1 shall recount the errors which, in 
a few months, alienated a loyal gentry and priesthood from the 
House of Stuart.” It is thus that Macaulay begins his celebrated 
work, but unfortunately he did not live to carry out his design. 
His “ History ” stops short at the Treaty of Ryswick. It dates, 
however, from an earlier period than is indicated in the foregoing 
sentences, the second and third chapters being devoted to the 
'reign of Charles II. and the condition of England in that leign. 
But our chief historical authorities must now be Dr. Lingard and 
Sir James Macldntosh, whom we may test by reference to Bishop 
»*Whito Ksnnet’s “Register and Chronicle,” Sir William Temple’s 
“ Memoirs of what Passed in Christendom from 1672 to 1679,” and 
“Memoirs of his Life and Negotiations,” and Bishop«buinet’s 
“Ilictoryof his Own Times,” which goes down to 1713, and is 
entertaining” (as Johnson said), despite its prejudices and 
inaccuracies of statement.*' The genius ana character of the cele¬ 
brated Shaftesbury (the first Riri), whom Macaulay epigrammati- 
cally describes as having “sJrved and betrayed a succession of 
Governments,” have been warmly and ablv vindicated by the late 
W. D. Chns^ie^For the movements of those silent forces which 
determine thenSroat surface-ciirrents of history we must go to 
Samuel Butler’s “ Hudforae,” a burlesque poem, yet in one sense a 
pSlitical chronicle; Count Anthony Hamilton’s “ Memoirs of the 
Count de Grammont,” Dryden and Wycherly’s “Comedies,” the 

' In poetry the death ef Oharles I. ii oommemorated by Andrew Marvel, 
that of the Protector by Diyden. ^mund Waller wrote a panegyric upon 
Cromwell. The Cavalier and Foritan fugitive poetiy hai been collected in an 
elegttit little volume by Henry Horley. 
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“Diary" of Samuel Pepys (i66o-(39}, and that of John Evelyn 
(extending to the Revolution), and Sir Row L'Estrange's “Rrief 
^istory of the Times " (1687^ Hallam’s “ CAistitutionsil History " 
is still available. For ecclesiastical questions, compare Richard 
Baxter’s “ Narrative of the Most Memorable Passages of my Life 
and Times,” which S. T. Coleridge terms “an inestinAible work,” 
and Johnson read with interest; Edmund Calamy, the Noncon¬ 
formist divine’s “ Account of his Own Life; ” the Memoirs of John 
Howe and other Ejected Ministers; and John Bunyaii’s “ Grace 
Abounding to the Chief of Sinners," which is really an autobio¬ 
graphical narrative. Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s “Lite of William 
Penn” and Mr. Paget’s “Examen" correct some highly coloured 
statements of Macaulay. The institution of the Royal Society was 
an event of importance in the annals of physictal science. It is 
described by Bishop Sprat in his “History of the Royal Society” 
(1724). “It was in the lod^ngs of Dr. Wilkins, in Wadham Col¬ 
lege,” says the elder Disraeli, “that a small philosophical club met 
together, which proved to bo, as Aubrey expresses it, the 
hula of the Roytil Society, When their members were dispersed 
about London, they convened their meetings first at a tavern, then 
at a private house, and when the Society became too great to he 
called a club, they assembled in *the parlour’ of Gresham College, 
which itself had been raised by tne munificence of a citizen. 
'J'he Society afterwards derived its title from a sort of accident. 
The warm loyalty of Evelyn in the first hopeful days of the 
Restoration, in his dedicatory epistle of Naude’s ‘IVeatiso on 
Libraries,’ called that philosophical meeting the Royal Society.” 
To its exertions, much ridiculed by the wits at first, we owe the. 
growth in England of a spirit of scientific in^iry. 

The reigns of James II. and William Ill. constitute a single 
epoch, of which the focus (if such an expression be allowable) 
is the “glorious Revolution” of 1688, still enthusiastically tdosteiP 
by tile Orangemen of Ulster. This was the concluding phase 
^and le^timate result of the great struggle for a constitutional 
Government which the student will have watched in its Wlier 
stage, in the reign of the first Stuart king. We still take fftr our 
guides Macaulay (down to the peace of Ryswick), Dr. Jjingard, 
and Hallam. Gossiping Bishop fiumet is also available. The 
bterary history of tnis period is of special interest, for we now 
begin to see the moulding and colouring influence of public 
opinion upon our writers, who learned to*>tdr.ua themselves 
directly to the people as tne Elizabethai^ poets had done in the 
best days of the stage. At th^ accession of William IIS. we fipd 

* Boott's ‘‘Feveril of the Peak" and Leigh Htmt'a “Sir Balph Eeher ” are 
fictioni the acenee of which are eaat in Oharlea II.'a leign. Scott'a “ Wood- 
stock,” Horace Smith’s “Brnmbletje House,” 'Vi^te-Mrlville's “Holmby 
Houae,”'Bnd George MacDonald's “fli George and St. Michael,” belong to 
the preceding period. 
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Dryden and Locke, and Isaac Newton, Tillotson, South, and Bunict 
ill thair mature maiih^d, some of them having reached sixty years 
of age; while Defoe,lAtterbury, and Prior were between twenty- 
five and thirty, Vanbrugh and Congreve between twenty and 
twenty-five, Steele and Addison seventeen, and Bolmgbroke only 
eleven. Lolke’s “Essay on the Human Understanding” belongs 
to William's reign; so do his “ Two Treatises pf Government.” 
Dryden was still writing plays for a livelihood and translating 
Virgil, Juvenal, and Persius. Richard Steele wrote some lines in 
honour of Queen Mary’s death and funeral. William Congreve 
]irodiiced his “Comedies,” and Farqiihar and Vanbrugh also essayed 
the drama, provoking from Jeremy Collier his “Short View of 
tile Immorality and Profaneness of th? English Stage.” Matthew 
Prior, who had already w,pn a literary reputatioRi by his share in 
Charles Montague’s “ Country Mouse and City Mouse,” a clover 
parody on Dryden’s “ITind and Panther,”^ established himself ns 
William the Third’s court poet. Besides his lively ballad “On 
the Taking of Namur,” 1695, and other “Occasional Pieces,” he 
compOHedtho “Carmen Secnlare” for the year 1700, which, addfress- 
ing James, bids him “ be to William just” 


*' To faithfal HiBtoiy hia actionH trust; 
Oonimand lior, with peculiar caro. 

To trace each toil and comment every war: 
Hie saving wonders bid her wnto 
In characters distinctly blight; 

That each revolving age may read 
The Patriot's piety, the Hero's deed.” 


It cannot be said that Earl Stanhope, in his “History of England 
finder Queen Anne,” shows himself the equal of a Macaulay or a 
Froude, a Stubbs or a Freeman. His narrative^ however, is sober, 
clear, and accurate. Dr. Hill Burton, the historian of Scotland, has 
»iade<^3pecial study of the time^ and his history of “ The Reign 
of Queen Anne” is lucid and impartial. But it still leaves a 
gap to be filled in our historical bterature. The activitji of the. 
pamphleteers now revives, and in the British Museum the student 
will find abundant specimens of their fugitive literature. Anne’s 
reign was favourable to Wk-stairs politico and their throes 
and eddies are described in Swift’s “Journal to Stella,” in the 
“Medley.” and the Whig “Eiominer,” while indications of the 
temper 01 the people may be traced in the street poetry collected 
in Wilkins’s Ballads of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 

Centuries.” Fol^krlborough’B campaigrm as well as for Ins 
political option, the best^ authority is Archaeacon Cuxe’s “ Life,” 

• 0 


1 It openi thus 

“ A milk-white mouse. Immortal and unchanged, 
Fed ffu soflushoeae, and o’er the dniry ranged 
Without unspotted, innocent within. 

She fotfed no danger, for she knew no Bin.” 
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which may be aupplemented by “The >[£viborongh Despatches” 
(edited by Sir George Murray), and Sir Aiwiibald Alisoirs ‘'bfili- 
tary Life of the Hero of Blenheim.” I may iiote that his victories 
'were celebrated by poets and rhymesters, among others by Addi¬ 
son ill “ The Campaign,” by Prior in the “ Letter t^ M. Boilu.in 
Despreaux,” by Oldmixon, a dry and dusty historian, and by 
John Phillips (1676-1708), the author of the capital burlesque 
poem of “The Splendid Shilling,” in his “Blenheim.” For the 
literature of the period see M. Tame, Thackeray’s “Englisli 
lliimourists,” and Forster's “ Life of Swift” Swift’s “ Baltic 
of the Books” appeared in 1704, and also his “Talc of a Tub," 
in which his genius is seen in its impetuous luxuriance, and 
he never afterwards surpassed or even equalled the flow and 
rush of its wit, the copiousness of its images, the vivacity of its 
diction. Daniel Defoe founded English journalism in tins reign, 

I mblishing m February 1704, while lying a prisoner 111 Newgate, 
ns “lleview,” which, at first a twice-a-week issue, eventualiy 
made its appearance on alternate days. Its great merit is that it 
suggested to Sir Richard Steele his “Tatlcr,”of which the fiist 
number bears date the 12th of April 1709, and the last the 2d ot 
January 1711. On the 1st of the following March its place was 
supplied by the “ Spectator,” over the pages of which the bland 
genius of Addison shed an undying light In 171 j the “Spec¬ 
tator” was followed by Sir Richa^ Steele’s “Guardian." Mi. 
Thackeray’s highly wrought novel of “Esmond” contains vivid 
pictures of English society in the reign of Queen Anne. 

The nearer we approach to our own times tlie more difficult 
shall we find it to distinguish among the authoiitiea that press* 
upon us tliose mo-st deserving of patient consideration. Wo may 
single out, however, for the reigns of the first and second Georges, 

.'IS an able, and, on tlie whol^ impartial guide, Mr. W. H. Lecky’s^ 

“ History of England in the Seventeenth Century,” which is always 
philosophical 111 tone and in its judgments discriminative. Earl 
ySLiiiboiie’s “History of England from the Peace of Utrecht” is 
not less sober and judicious. We have also at our disposal ^rcli- 
deacon Coxe's “Memoirs of Sir Robert Nicholas Tiudal's 

continuation of Rapin’s “History of England,” and Bishop Atter- 
buiy's and Bolingbroke’s “ Corrdipondence.” To the “Crafts- 
inau" Bolingbroke was a frequent contributor. Mr. Wright’s 
“ C.iricatuTe History of the Georges ” furnishes the student with a 
Ciirefully made collection of those straws whicl^W. tho direction 
of the current. Lord Hervey’s “ History 4)f the Reign of George 
the Second” is remarLible for its liveliness of narration,“and the 
satirical vein of Sir C. Haiibur^ Williams is clever and amusiiig. 
Fur the on dita of society, its scandals, and its political intrigues, 
we turn to the “ Letters of Horace Walpol^’i wnicb, if destitute, 
as Macaulay says, of every charm derived from elevation or ten* 
derness of sentiment, possess, at oil events, the irresistible charm 
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of «it He loved lett^writing, and had evidently studied it as 
an art, and his study nad been eminently successful. Our atten- 

( tion must also be nven to the not less charminf^ though less witty 
letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Macaulays essays on 
the “War of tne Succession in Spain,” “Horace Walpole” “Fre¬ 
derick the Great,” and “ William Fit^ Earl of Chatham,” cannot 
*be overlooked; they are models of finished composition. Eng< 
land’s share in the Seven Years* War is amply explained bv Mr. 
Carlyle in his magmm mnca, the “History of Frederick the 
Great.” Some agreeable ^racter^ortraits occur in Mrs. Oli- 
pliant's “ Historical Sketches of the Reign of George the Second.” 
For Chatham, see the Rev. F. Thackeray’s “ Memoirs ” and the 
“Correspondence,” as well as the ^Greville Correspondence,” 
Alison’s “ Anecdotes,” Lerd Waldegrave's “ MeiAoirs,” and Lord 
Edmund Fitzmaurice’s briglitlv written Life of his illustrious 
ancestor, William, Earl of Shelburne. From 1758 the “ Annual 
Register ” comes to the student’s assistance. The reigii of George 
II. saw the foundation of both our Colonial and Indian empires, 
and therefore we must turn to Wright’s “ Life of General Wolfe ” 
and Eliot Warburton’s “ Conquest of Canada ” for the one, and 
Macaulay’s “Essay on Clive” and Sir John Malcolm’s “Life 
Robert, Lord Clive ” for the otlier. The growth of our Indian 
I^pire is exhibited in Robert Orme’s “ History of the Military 
’rransactioiis of the British Nation” James Mill’s “History of 
British India,” J. C. Marshmaii’s “History of India” aud Mr. 
Talboys Wheeler’s “ Short History of India.” The literature of 
the period must be studied apart from its political and military 
history.^ It shows us the nse of English fiction in the works 
of Fielding Smollett, and Richardson. In poetry it boasts of the 
names of Pope, Thomson, Akenside, Churchill, Goldsmith, and 
gowiMr. Shenstone, Young, Collins, Gay, and Gray. At the occes- 
»oii oTGeorge IlL in 1760, Johnson was fifty-one years old, and 
hiid produced his “Dictionary of the English Language.” I).ivid 
Hume had matured his metapi^sical system, and was on the point'' 
of coj^pleting his “ History of England,” terminating at the Revo¬ 
lution, where Smollett toot it up. Lawrence Sterne bad created 
Uncle Toby, and Corporal Trim, and the Widow Wadmam but his 
“ Sentimentol Journ^,” in which he blends a flavour of ^usseau 
with his own fantastic humour aud superficial morality, was not 
published until 1768. Dr. William Robertson had flourished his 
LatinJsms in hia^Tistory of Scotland.” His “ Reign of Cluorles 
V.” appeared in 1769, but Gibbon did not give to the world the 
first vmuflie of his great work, the “^Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire^* until 177^ the year of the death of Hume, and the six¬ 
teenth of the reign of George the Third. 

For a full aud exhaustive study of the “ Gkor^n Era,” extend¬ 
ing, as it did, over sixtv years (1760-1820), and embracing such 
great events as the revolt of the American Colonies and the long 
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war against Napoleon, the student will need much ampler leirare 
and more abundant opportunities than moVrally fall to the lot of 
. the votary of self-culture. Down to the opening years of the 
French Evolution, he may use Mr. Massey’s “ History of the 
Keign of Qeorge the Third, and the historical works pf Adolphus 
and Belsham, allowance being made for the prejudices of partisan¬ 
ship, may be usefully consulted. The brilliant generalisations and 
multifanous reading of Mr. Buckle in his “ History of Civilisa¬ 
tion ” (published in 18^-67) will entertain the reader, and are 
frequently suggestive. * Effective character-portraits are drawn by 
Lord Brougham in his “ Statesmen of tbe Time of George the 
Third,” and his “ Lives of Men of Letters and Science.” See also 
William Hazlitt^ “ Spirit oT the Age, or Contemporary Portraits.” 
For general European history we muift refer to Sir Archibald 
Alison (1792-1867), though the author of “ Coiiingsby ” not unjustly 
satirises him as Mr. Wordy, who writes to prove that “ Providence 
is always on the side of the Tories.” Our maritime warfare had 
found a conscientious .ind intelligent chronicler in Mr. William 
James, whose “Naval History of Great Britain” begins in 1792 
and goes down to 1820, with a continuation by Captain Chnmicr. 
See also Campbell’s “Lives of the Admirals,”Southey’s “Life of 
Nelson,” Barrow’s “ Life of Earl Howe,” and Jervis’s “Life of Earl 
St. Vincont.” For the French Kevolution, Thomas Carlyle’s great 
History, which exhibits a senes of word-pictures unennallcd for 
lucid power, and is, in fact, an epic in prose of the highest class, 
will always remain the unrivalled authority. It may be followed 
up by Scott’s and Hazlitt’s “Livesof Napoleon; ” Professor Smyth’s 
“ Lectures on Modern History ” will also be found useful. Thtf 
period must also be studied in the careers of its great men. For 
Edmund Burke (1730-97), besides his “Works” and “Corre¬ 
spondence,” the “ Reflections on the Bevolution of Franc''’! (oni:^ 
of those books which make and mark an epoch), “ Letters to 
a Noblg Lord ” (the Duke of Bedford), and “ On the Proposals for 
Peace with the B^icide Directory of France,” we have thp bio¬ 
graphies by Prior, Dr. Crolv, Thomas Macknight (1858), amUohn 
MorW (1867). For Charles James iPox (1749-1^), we have 
Earl Russell’s “ Life ” and “ Meingrials and Correspondence.” It 
will be necessar}[ also to consult *the “ Rockingham Correspond¬ 
ence,” the “Granville Papers,” and the “Correraondence of George 
the Third with Lord North.” For William Pitt (1759-1806), the 


Third” (a badlv edited book); the “Diariesof XairdClolchester” 
^bbot, formerly Speaker of the House of Commons); and the 
Diuies and Letters of the first Earl of Maifliesbury and the Mar¬ 
quis of Ixindonderry. To the political history of the reign no 
TOtter guide can be desired than Sir George Coniewall Lewis in his 
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‘‘ on the Admiustrations of Great Britain,” and to Hallam 
Bucededs Sir Thomaf Erskine May with his ** Constitutional 
History of England.” The dryness of his historical labours the 
student may relieve by the perusal of ‘‘The Itolliad,” the '*New 
Whig Guide,” and the “Anti-Jacobin,” in which Canning’s airy 
satire invests the dullest and vilest themes with interest. For 
George Canning (1770-1827), see the “Life and Speeches” by 
Tliierry, the “ Fulitical Life ” by Stapleton, and Mr. Robert Bell’s 

ling in ins ilistoncal Characters.” 'The*military history of the 
period must be sought in Alison’s ponderous volumes, and in Sir 
Willian. Napier’s brilliant “ History of the Peninsular War.” A 
whole literature has sprung up around" Wellington and the battle 
of Waterloo; wo can but hidicate os satisfactory authorities Gleig’s 
“Life of the Great Dukethe “ Wellington Despatches,” which 
present a wonderful picture of the activity and clearness of his in¬ 
tellect ; Mr. George Hotmer’s monograph on “WaterlooSiborne’s 
well-known “ Waterloo Campaignand ColonelChesney’s “Water¬ 
loo Lectures.” For later events the student m<ay consult Miss 
Martineau’s “History of England,” and Mr. Justin McCarthy’s 
“History of Our Time,” with the Rev. W. N. Moleswortli's 
“ Historv of the Reform Bill,” and Mr. Evelyn Ashley’s “ Lite of 
Lord Faimerston.’' 





,uiiAm:ii IV. 

ENGLISH EIUUEAPUY : A COURSE OF READING. 

KXT iiMinportniicc to the studj&of history must be placed 
that of bio{;rapliy. Jf the study of the life of a nation 
has for us butli interest and value, that of a siii/;Ie fellow- 
creature—a man of like feelings and passions as our; 
selves—must nece.ssarily engage our sympathies much 
more closely. It may serve us as a warning or an example, may 
show us what to avoid or what to imitate. It has, so to speak, a 
twofold motive ; for while we are following the fortunes of tlie hero 
of the narrative, we unconsciously project ourselves into Ins place, 
and aiiply to ourselves the experiences he underwent We ivail 
ourselves, as it were, into his life. JJe mutato 

faJmla narratur. It is not only the life of Washington or Allred 
the Great or Cromwell, but the life of A. or U., ot me or you, if 
put into Washington’s or Alfred’s or Cromwell’s place. Again, 
there are so many tilings in every man’s life that concern every, 
other mail. In one of Sir Aithiir llelpfc's pleasant essays he re- 
iiiark.s that he had always been exceedingly cpiuiis to know liow 
men of great intellectual labour perform their work. To some 
extent biography reveals the hwo. It reveals also what 'efTecc* 
upon a certain mind is produced by a certain scipicncc of events ; 
how tills or that man met misfortune and was humbled by it 
or rose above it, and why; in what manner the opporAmity 
which one man misses is seized by pother and made of: 
the qualities which seem generally to ensure success in a small 
sjihcre and those best fitted for iC large sphere; and the kind of 
suit-education which every vigorous mind undergoes: all these 
are considerations of the highest interest, which biography puts 
before us in the plainest possible form, aii;^ they have hir us 
a direct application. In history the ind^idual is lost, or at least 
occupies a subordinate position; but it is just the sokows lyid 
sufferings^ the trials and temptations, the successes and joys, of 
the individual that we want to know about. The share which 
Hampden had in the earlier work of the Fivitan Kevolution is a 
matter of historyi and the student cannot overlook it; but, after 
all, he has a profounder interest in the personal qualifications 
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enabled Hampden to do what he did, and in the diain of 
events that placed hi^in the position to do it. 

For these reasons, biography has always been popular reading, 
and, in fact, the popularity of fiction is partly due to its bio¬ 
graphical interest. “Lives” of great and good men will always 
find reader^, and there would be more readers if they were better 
done. But to write a good biography is no easy task. It requires, 
on the biographer’s part, an intense sympathy, a keen insight, and 
great literary skill. He must be able to see what were the charac¬ 
teristic features of the man, and reproduce them so that others may 
see them; in other words, he needs the distinctive power of the 
dramatiat. Necessanly such biographers are few, and therefore 
first-class biographies are few. But i£ we cannot get a portrait by 
Titian or Vandylce, we must take what is availoble, and in Eng¬ 
lish literature there is a host of "Lives” tolerably well done, 
which engage our attention, if not by brilliant workmanship, by 
the nature of the incidents they relate and the individuality of the 
men to whom they are devoted. There are thus two classes of 
biographies: in the first we include those which are read for the 
sake both of their subjects and their writers ; in the second, those 
which are read for the sake of their subjects only. 

Those which should for one or the other reason engage the 
student’s attention 1 shall indicate in loose clironologicu order. 
Sir Thomas More’s “ Bichard the Third,” to which 1 have referred 
in a preceding section, is really a biography, and as such belongs to 
the first class. To the same class belongs Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson’s 
“Memoirs of her Husband, Colonel John Hutchinson," which is 
.most charmingly written and indirect^ presents a very attractive 
portrait of the writer. A considerable interest attaches to tlie 
autobiography of Lady Fanshawe, the wife of Sir Bichard Fan- 
shawe, the diplomatist and poet. The writer is clear and lively, 
Ymd tlbme of the domestic scenes are told with engaging simplicity. 
The bionapher proper, however, first appears in the person of 
Izaak Walton, the “ Complete Angler ” (f ^93-1683), who supplies 
us wi!.h Lives of Dr Donne, Sir Henry Wutton, Bichard Hooker, 
Gooi^ Herbert, and Bi^op Sanderson, which Wordsworth pic¬ 
turesquely describes as ' 

( 

“ Satellites tunling in a lucid ring 
Around meek Walton's heavenly memory.*’ 


They are very tender and earnest in tone, with that flavour of 
quointness which is as lylishing as the of old wine; concise 
to^ fault, and yet presenting the characters of their subjects in 
ev^ Ught * 

Thomas Ellwood, the Quaker (1639-1713), the pupil and friend 
of Milton,^ has left op,record an interesting autobiography (“ His- 
tory of my Life ”), which contains some valuable particulars of the 
great poet's later life. Lord Hervey (1696-1743) must be included 
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among the memoir-writers, a class apart from the biograpliera 
proper; and among the autohiographers fibres conspicuously the 
historian Gibbon (1737-94).' The great biograpliv of the eighteenth 
Ventuiy^ however, is James Boswell's “ Life of Dr. Johnson,” pub¬ 
lished in 179a If he be the best biographer who presents the 
most vivid delineation of the man he has undeitaken^to describe, 
Boswell may justly contend for the laurel. Without his aid we 
should know the great man of letters but imperfectly. It was 
Boswell who showed him to us in his habit as he lived; honest, 
manly, loving truth, notwithstanding his prejudices; inclined to 
be dictatorial; shrewd in judgment and terse in expression; rough 
and rugged in manner, but with a heart alive to every charitable 
impulse. Boswell’s book brings before us Johnson with all his 
]ieculiaritie8, Johnson with his friends, Johnson in Mrs. TJirale’s 
drawing-room, and Johnson at the club, where he reigned the 
great (Jham of Literature. This last is, 1 think, the nlcasantest 
scene in the whole comedy. “There are assembled those heads 
which live for ever 011 the canvas of Keynolds. There arc the 
spectacles of Burke, and the tall thin form of Laiigtoii, tlie coiiilly 
sneer of Beauclerk, and the beaming smile of Garrick, Gibbon 
lapping Ins snuff-box, and Sir Joshua with his trumpet in his 
car.^ In the foreground is that strange figure whicli is as fiimiliar 
to us as the figures of those among whom we have been brought 
up; the gigantic body, the huge massy face seamed with the scars 
of disease, the brown coat, the black worsted stockings, the grey 
wig with the scorched fore-top, the dirty hands, the nails bitten 
and pared to the quick. We see the eyes and moutli moving 
with convulsive twitches; we see the lieavy form rolling; we liear, 
It puffing, and then comes the ‘ Why, sir! ’ and the * What then, 
sir r and the ' No, sir!' and * You don’t see your way through the 
question, sir!’” 

Along with Boswell’s “ life of Johnson ” the student, in 'ordei' 
to coimilete his knowledge of the man and his time, should r^ 
Mrs. Tliralc-Fiozzi’a “ Anecdotes,” and Mr. A. Hayward’s edition 
of her “ Autobiography.” Sir Joshua Hawkins’Life, which, ^how¬ 
ever, is very heavy; Arthur Murphvjjs, which is much better 
written; Jolin Forster's “ Life of Goldsmith," and the Essays by 
Carlyle and Lord Macaulay. 

In this connection may fittingly be mentioned Dr. Johnson’s 
own biographical compilations, which, if not exhibiting the research 
nowadays expected ot the biographer, are weff worth reading for 
their sagacity, critical acumen, ana dignifi^ style. The “ Lives of 

J 

^ Thomas Hobbes, the mat dAmpion of the Selfish School of Moral 
Fliilosrohp, and author of ue^ “ Leviathan," has written his antobio^npliy, 
but bi Latin verse. He was eighty-five years old when he compuiiud it. 

* To this ear-trumpet Goldsmith alluaea in his ‘'^Ittetaliation ’’ 

“He shifted his trumpet and calmly took snuff ” 
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the Poets ” is a book imperfect in parts, but as a whole most 
admirably executed, and it is to be noted that few of its judg¬ 
ments have been reversed by postenty. The latest criticism on 
Gray is not more favourable than Johnson’s to that elegant coiner 
of apt and ^aoeful epithets. Docs any very Avide difference exist 
between Mr. El win’s estimate of Pope and Johnson’s 9 It must 
be admitted that he did not understand Milton, and that his 
strong political ])rcjudiccs blinded him to the nobility of Ins 
character; yet he pronounced a really fine panegyric on “Paradise 
Lust.” Tiio Life of Drydeii is in all respects suflicieiit, and in the 
notices of the metaphysical poets Johnson’s strength and solidity 
of intellect are clearly seen. Of earlier biograpliies a word or two 
may be said. Those ot Boerhaavc oKd Diake are cIcm and judi¬ 
cious ; that of Richard Ravage, if it were woi vh writing at all, 
could not have been better written. As an apology it is coinplete, 
yet candid. While wo have numerous proofs of the natural kind¬ 
ness of the writer, wo see that it never persuaded him to disguise 
or conceal the failings of his friend. 

Archdeacon Coxe, is not one of those writers whom one reads for 
their own sake. Hia stylo is without polish and without grace ; 
nor is there the necessary clearness in his method of ordering fsicts. 
We owe to him, however, two biographies which are rendered 
valuable by the quantity of first-hand information they contain— 
those of the Duke of Marlborough and Sir Itubert Walpole. 
Neither has been superseded by the woiks of later writers, yet 
can neither be declared fully worthy of its subject. Perhaps with 
both the difficulty lies in the fact that the interesting periods of 
their lives cannot be separated from the history of their country. 
William Roscoe (1753-1831) claims a place in literature as the author 
of a “ Life of Lorenzo de’ Medicis ” and a “ Life of Leo X./’ the tw 0 
dealing very discriminatiyely with some aspects of the Italian Rena- 
'^scence. Neither, however, can now be accepted as an authority, the 
ground haying aince been surveyed by more philosophical writers, 
and in a spirit of wider and deeper research. About 1756 thkt indus- 
triovdi Qiitiquaiy, William Oldys, whose life was spent 111 unwearied 
literary iudust^, wrote a memoir of Sir Walter Raleigh, lie was 
followed by Dr. Birch (1750), and by Cayley 1111805. The next 
biographer of the great Elize!l)ethan was Patrick Fraser Tytler 
(1791-1849), whose work was a considerable advance on that of his 
predecessors. A still better book was that of Mr. J. A. Sh John 
in 1869, but the ra^t complete is the Life published by Mr. 
Edwards in 1870, which throws much light on his lost expedition 
tODOuiafia, and clears up some d.ifficult questions. In studying 
bis life, recourse must necessarily be had to the history of his 
age (seejp. 16^. 

Mr. Mark Napier the author of a “ Life of Napier of Merchi- 

3 ton ” the inventor of logarithms, but his chief work has been 
lone in vindica^g the fame of the Scottish cavaliers, the Marquis 
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of Montrose, and Qrnham of Claverhous^ Montrose )ms also 
found a biographer in Mr. James Grant; and his graceful love- 
lyncs are incluacd in Dr Hannah’s “ Courtly Poets.” Doth Moii- 
‘trose and Claverhouse belong to history, and a very fair view of 
them is presented by Dr. Hillllurtoii iii his “History Scotland,” 
It IS now well known that Macaulay's account of Claverhouse is 
greatly overcharged.^ The Napiers have ever been ns exfiert with 
their pen iu with their sword, and Sir William Napier (1785-1860), 
the historian of the Peninsular War, has written a fervidly eloquent 
biography of his brother Sir Charles, the celebrated coiiqiieior of 
Scinde. His own Life is written in a very interesting manner 
(edited by N. A. Pruco, 1863). The two Naiuers were just entering 
on their career of renown wen Dr. James Currie published his 
memoir of liobeifc Burns (i8io\ the hrak and one of the best of 
a long series of biographies of the poet (as, for example, John 
Gibson Lockhart, 1828; Allan Cunningham, 1847; Dr. Hately 
Waddell, 1869; Alexander Smith ; and W. I. Douglas, 1878). In' 
connection with it should be read Carlyle’s " Essay on Bums,” and 
a paper in the “Cornhill Magazine,” 1879, by Principal SliaJrp. 
Three years after the publication of Curiic’s memoir appeared 
William Hayley’s “Life of Cowper ” (1808), a work of very consider¬ 
able interest. It was followed in 1835 by Southey’s Life of the 
poet, who has also found biographers in Grimshaw, H. F. Cary, Sir 
Hams Nicolas, John Bruce (prefixed to the Aldinc edition (»f tlio 
poems), and Thomas Taylor (1835). Southey, tlie biographer of 
Cowper, wrote two of the most popular and chonning biogran]ii*‘,.s 
111 the languiige, distinguished by a rare grace of style and a lucid 
ordenng of facts—the Life oi Nelson and the Life of John Woslcy. • 
There have been Lives of Nelson since (jmr exemplty Sir Hams 
Nicohas’s) and of Woslevl[as a specimen of pietentious duliiess take 
Tyermau's), but none have approached Southey’s iii excellence or^ 
popularity. He closes his account of the hero of Trafalgar in a 
. strain of unpretending eloquence ;—“ The most triumphant deatli 
IS that oPthe martyr; the most awful, that of the martyred patriot; 
the most splendid, that of the hero 111 the hour of victory; n|id if 
the chariot and the horses of fire had been vouchsafed for Nelson's 
translation, he could scarcely have departed in a brighter blaze of 
glory. He has left us, not indeed hie mantle of inspiration, but a 
name and an example which are at this hour inspiring thousands 
of the youth of England—a name which is our pride, and nii 
example which will continue to be our shioldvand our strength. 
Thus it is that the spirits of the great and the wise continue to 
live and to act after them.” ^ * • 

The stern old Scotch llcfoimor, who feared not the face of living 

^ “ A Boldior of (liBtniKuulied conrnge and yTofeuw'^l "kilh hut rapncioni 
and profane, of Tiolont temper and of obdurate heart, haa loft a iinmo wliirli, 
vhetevor the Scottish rare la acttled on the face of the gloho, ia mentioned 
with a peculiar energy of hatred.” 
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mau, John Knox, fou^ a biographer in Dr. Thomas M‘Crie in 
i8i 2 ; but 1 think thac the later biographies of Laing and Brandes 
are more iudici.al m spirit. Knox, moreover, is a man who helped 
to make history, and we must go to the historians to study him 
thoroughly .. M‘Crie had a literary quarrel with Sir Walter Scott 
respecting tne lattei^s presentment of the Covenanters in “Old 
Mortality.” Scott, in his laborious and various literary career, 
found time to undertake a good deal of biographical work^ amongst 
which we may mention the critical memoirs prefixed to his edition 
of the British novelists, and more particularly his prolix “ Life of 
Napoleon.” This is very diffusely and even loosely written, and, 
morerver, was written before all the documents essential to the 
just representation of a wonderful earner became accessible ] but 
it is unquestionably the work of a strong manp and abounds in 
picturesque and animated passagea More condensed and more 
forcibly written is Scott’s son-in*law’s “Life of Napoleon,” and 
William HazUtt’s biographical panegyric is “ good to read; ” but 
we have not yet in English any such philosophic and exhaustive 
biography of the “modem Attila” (a misleading phrase) as M. 
Lanfrey has “ created ” in French (though unhappily unfiuislicd). 
John Gibson Lockhart (1704-1854), already referred to os Scott’s 
son-in-law, wrote an able “Life of Burns,’’^but his rruujnum opus 
was and is the “ Life of Scott,” which is remarkable for the beauty 
of its writing, but unfortunately is planned on a too extensive 
RCiile. There is, however, an excellent epitome of it by Henry 
Jenkinson; and Mr. 11 IL Hutton’s recent monograpli is a graphic 
“miniature taken from the great picture, with care enough to 
'tempt on those who look on it to the study of the fuller Life, as 
well os of that image of Sir Walter which is impressed by his own 
hand upon his works.” 

, The Sritish novelists, male and female, have been “biographed” 
by Scott, and the poets by Thomas Campbell in the brief me¬ 
moirs included in his “Specimens.” Lives also accompany the 
Aldine edition. Thomas Campbell will be remembered by his 
fine /^attle-songs and lyrics rather than by his dull “ Life of Mis. 
Siddons” and unsympathetic “ Life of Petrarch.” Another ])oet, 
about the same time appeared in the biographical lists, Thomas 
Moore (1779-1852), whose “ Lile of Lord Byron,” though deficient 
in critical insight, is one of the standard biographies we Engjisli 
boast of. He wrote also a “ Life of Sheridan ” and a “ Life ot 
Lord Edward Fita^S'erald,” but neither rises much above medio¬ 
crity. The former suggested an obvious 6o» mot to George IV. 
Shme oife told the King, in reference to the biography, that “ Moore 
had been murdering Sheridan 1”* “Not so,” replied George IV., 
“but he has certainly attempted his life! ” A Life of the famous 
wit, orator, and dramatist by Browne appeared a few years* ago. 
Moore himself had a statesman, die late Earl Bussell, for his bio¬ 
grapher. Another poet, Bryan Waller Proctor (1790-1874), or 
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Barry Cornwall, as he loved to call himself compiled biographies 
of Cnarles Kean (whose Life has also been written by Hawkins), 
and Charles Lamb. Gentle Elia, however, is seen at greater lcn!;tli 
'in Justice Talfourd’s “Life and Letters” and Percy Fitzgerald's 
“ Charles Lamb : his Friends, Haunts, and Books (1866). CE 
Charles Lamb’s friend, the poet, philosopher, essayist, and dreamer, 
Bamiiel Taylor Colendge, there is a Life by his kind benefactor, 
Mr. Gillinaii, and some valuable references occur in his daughter 
Sal a Coleridge’s “Memoirs and Letters a charming book, whicli, 

somehow or other, seejns always to associate itself with “ Mc- 
inoiials of a Quiet Life’’—the “quiet life” being that of Augustus 
William Harirs accomplished wife. Hare and his brother Julius, 
the rector of Hurstmonceuxf were the authors, or principal aiitliors, 
of that wise and*kindly book, “Guesses at Truth” (1847). Two 
better men the Church of England never ranked among her clergy. 
In that quiet Sussex rectorv, sheltered among the cualk-downs,. 
John Sterling was for a while Hare’s curate. Sterling was a man 
of unhilfillcd promise (ho was cut off at the age of thirty-eight), 
and the most noticeable thing about him is that liis Life was w i itton 
iiy Thomas Carlyle. Tlie name of the author of “ Sartor licsai tiis ” 
reminds one of Ids Life of Cromwell, as given in the “Luttcis and 
Speeches, with Elucidations,” a ciniously vivid portrait, full of 
subtle touches; of the “Life of Schiller” (1835, which may ho 
compared witli Lord Lyttori’s Life of the poet); and the “Life of 
Fi'iedrich II..” of which J. II. Ijowell says:—“ It is a bundle of lively 
episodes rather than a continuous iiiirrative. But the episodes 
rue lively, the humour and pathos spring from a profound nature, 
the sketches of character are masterly, the seizure of every pic- * 
tiiresquc incident infallible, and the literary judgments those of a 
thorough scholar and ciitic.” 

For every ten persons who read Lord Macaulay’s es.sav on Lord# 
Clive, we may tiike it that not more than one reads Sir John Mal- 
eolm’s very careful and interesting biography of the great Tiiduiii 
^statesmnii. In like maimer. Lord Maciulay’s essay 011 Waireii 
Ha&ting.s is the most popular source of information cnneeniiii'' 
liiin. Macaulay’s biographical skctchet are always picture.sque, 
copious in knowledge, and fluent of narration; the stoiy never 
halts; the panorama, in all its briTliancy of colour and flnish of 
detail, moves easily and continuously. He contributed several to 
the “ Eiicyclopfiedia Bntaunica” (1857-58}, among which 1 may 
particularise tiiat of William Pitt as iorrning iPBegucl and BUp])Ii‘- 
ment to that of Pitt’s famous father, tlie Earl of Cliathaip, in tJio 
“Historical Essays.” Macaulay himself is nobly commenioratAl 
in the “ Life and Letters " by Mr. G. 0 . Trevel^^aii, a work con¬ 
ceived and executed in the rignt spirit. “ Believing,* as I df),’'.s.avs 
the biographer, “ that if he were now living Jie would have sufTi- 
cient judgment and sufficient greatness of mind to wish to bo 
shown 08 himself, I will suppress no trait in his disposition or 
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incident in his career ;«rhich might provoke blame or question. 
Such in all points as he was, the world, which has been so indul¬ 
gent to him, has a right to know him ; and those who best love 
him do not tesir the consequences of freely submitting his character 
and his actiqns to the public verdict.” Our Indian statesmen, Irom 
Cornwallis to Dalhousie, have all found biographers, but biogra- 

I diers of very difTercnt merit. The men who among ourselves have 

LIlOWll 

" The sonsoiiB when to take 
Occasion by the hand and inskc 
The bounds of freedom wider yet,” 

have not been forgotten. We have Lord Nugent's ** Memoirs of 
John Hampden,” who, wj^h Pym and Vane, finds a place in John 
Forster's “ Statesmen of the Commonwealth; Lord Falkland 
figures in Lady Theresa Lewis’s “ Contemporaries and Friends of 
Lord Clarendon ” (whose Life has been judiciously written by T. 
11 . Lister), and in rnnciinil Tulloch’s “uational Theology "(where 
you will also meet with Clilllingworth, and the “ ever-memorable". 
John 1 laics,^ and Cud worth, and Henry More the Flatonist) \ tlie 
unfortunate Earl of Strafford may be seen in Forster's book to which 
reference has already been made, and Mr. S. 11 . Gardiner’s “Per¬ 
sonal History of Charles 1 .;” the able and astute Anthony Ashley, 
first Earl of Shaftesbury (Dryden’s Achitophcl), owns a doughty 
defender in Mr. W. D. Cliristie; for Lord Chancellor Somers we turn 
to Lord Campbell, and for Lord William Russell, to Ins descendant, 
E.irl Russell. Of Coxe’s “ Sir Robert Walpole ” I have already 
^poken; his brilliant opponent, Bolingbroke. Pope’s “ St, John," 
can hardly be called fortunate in his biographers. Mallet, Cooke, 
Thomas Macknight (the last, the best). The Life of the elder Pitt 
was written by the Rev. Francis Thackeray, in two quarto volumes 
S»s ponderous as Nares’s “Life of Lord Biirloigli" (ut which Macau¬ 
lay says that, “ compared with the labour of reading through it, 
all other labour, the labour of thieves on the treadmill, of,childieii' 
in factories, of negroes in sugar-plantations, is an agreeable recrea¬ 
tion ’'). Tho younger Pitt’s first biogr.inher was his tutor, Bishoji 
Toinline (whose effort in*'biography “enjoys the distinction of 
being the worst biographical work of its kind in the world”); his 
next was John Giffora ; liis best .Earl Stanhope. Earl Russell 
has written a memoir of Charles James Fox ; Lord Edmund Fitz- 
maiince, a “ Life of^JVilliani, Earl of Shelburne; ” Edmund Burke, 
as politician, essayist, and political writer, lias drawn after him a 
tr{pn ofi biographers! fiisset, Prior, Dr. Croly (author of “ Sahi- 
thiel ”), Thomas Macknight, NapLr, and John Morley, tho last 
treating his character and career with fine insight and just appre¬ 
ciation. For George Canning we must take Augastua St^leton 
and Robert Bell; wt the Earl of Liverpool, Mr. G. D. Yonge. 

* See also Mr. Maxwell Lyto’s “ Hietory of Eton College " (1875), 
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The Life of William Wilberforce has bccntadmirably told by ins 
suns; and that of Sir Samuel Romiily (if I may put linn in this 
.category), also by hia son. With much inciaiveness of touch and 
keen discernment Lord Brougham has sketched the characters, 
mingling occasional biographical details, of the “ Statesmen ” (and 
“Men of Letters”) of the reigns of George HI and George IV. 
As yet no really good biography of Sir Hobert Peel has appeared ; 
Doubleday's is a mere farrago of person.al crotchets; and the 
“ Memorials ” by Earl Stanhope and Lord Cardwell arc not de¬ 
signed to show ns the nvtn. Tlie TIon. A. Grey has writeii a “ Life 
ol Cllnarlos, Earl GreyMr. W. AI. Torreins, of Viscount Alel- 
bonrne , the lion, Evelyn Ashley, of Lord Pdlincrston. 

The intiinatc sympathy wRich we feel with the poets through the 
living force and p(hver of their genius nccrWnly reiidci's ns desirous 
of knowing something of their manner of lifejof the conditions under 
which they worked, of the nature and quality of their experiences 
of humanity and the ivorld. Wc are cn.ibled to acqiiiro tins know¬ 
ledge of Aliltou through Pro!c(.snr Masson’s noble biognaphy. Of 
John Keats wc gain glimpses through Lord Houghton’s memoir; 
of Percy JSysslie Shelley through Hogg, Trelawiiy, Mcdwiii, .T. L. 
Peacock, and J. Addington Syinonds. But I think it will be 
admitted that our English biography is specnilly weak and un¬ 
satisfactory in this dep.'irtuicnt; })erhnps because our poets have 
generally led lives which outwardly present little of a sli.arp and 
vivid interest, Wc have, however, an exhaustive Life of Pope l>y 
the llev. Wliitwcll Elwin; a faiily good one of Byron by Aloore; 
of 8|)enscr by Todd, by the Bev. John Mitlord, and George Lillie 
Craik But what sli.dl be said of Godwui’s “Life oi Chaucer,” 
wheio the extraneous matter is to the real biography m the same 
proportion as Falstaff's g-illoii of sack to the pcnnyivorlh of bread 1 
There is no good Life of Wordsworth; no wry good Life of Drydcn ,* 
and Butler, Cowley, Quarles, Ben Jonson, and many others, seem 
still ill want ot a worthy biogra])her. 

Of the famous men who at sen have upheld the name and ex¬ 
tended the power of England, biographies are not wanting. ” We 
may begin with John Barrow’s “Life df Sir Francis J)rakc,” and 
come down to Allen's "Life of th# Earl of DuiKlonald.” There 
are Lives of Alai tin Frobisher, of Johb Davies,of Sir John I rawk]ii.s; 
the story of Hobert Blake has been told by Mr. Hepwortli Dixon; 
of many of the old admirals by industrious Do Campbell and the 
yet more industrious Hubert Southey. Barrow’s “Life of Eail 
Howe" and Jervis’s “Life of Earl St. VinCent” may be rsad wj^h 
interest. There is ol'to a iilca.mg biography of Nelson’s friend, 
lieutenant, and successor, Lord CoJlingwood: and another of Sir 
Philip Broke, who in the frigate “ Shannon ” defeated and captured 
the l^ger American frigate “Chesapeake" iif sight of Boston har¬ 
bour. Tor few of these, however, will the student have any leisure, 
and their principal value to him must necessarily lie in the light 
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they throw upon the byways of history. As much may be said of 
the lives of military commanders; with these, too, our literature 
is well provided, though few of them possess any literary merit. 

The bulk of many of our biograpmes is an enormity against 
which the ctudent may well protest. He has not time to wade 
through ten thick volumes of tlic “ Life and ^ttcrs ” of every man 
who attains temporary distinction as a divine or a litt6rateur, a 
lawyer or a soldier, a theologian or a politician. Very few are the 
men whose lifc-story may not be fitly and fully told, so far as the 
public are concerned, in a single volume, eftid that nut much larger 
than tliR volume that Iziuik Walton devotes to a Hooker or a Her¬ 
bert. Hence the popularity of those biograpliical essays or sum¬ 
maries which have recently become quite a distinctive portion of 
our literature. They be^n with the ‘‘ Hevicws*; ” with those fine 
essays of Macaulay^s on Warren Hastings, Clive, Pitt, Johnson; 
with those of Carlyle on Burns, and Heine, and Diderot, Hirnbeau 
and VoltaiTe; and the example has been followed with good results 
by many competent writers. There are now several senes ot such 
compilations : “ Ancient ” and “ Foreign Classics for ]<]nglish 
Headers,” “Englisli Men of Letters,” and “The New Plutarch.” 
Here we have presented in a quintessential form all that is known 
respecting the famous men selected by the various biographers, 
and this condensed biography, capable of ready absorption and 
digestion, is of the greatest service to the “general reader” or the 
young man with brief leisure and few opportunities, while not pre¬ 
venting or exonerating the student from indepcnd.'iit rcscarcn if 
^ he have the means of entering upon it. 

1 have named in the course of the preceding paragraphs several 
biograpliies which belong to our standard literature as surely as 
the work of a Bacon or a Bishop Butler; biographies m which 
«genius has been emjdoved in the welcome task of portraying and 
doing justice to kinarea genius. There are others in which men of 
^uick observation and lively sympathies have been very ^uccessfiiP 
in fhimishing accurate and vividly coloured portraits of their sub¬ 
ject! and assisting us to aright peiccptidu of their characteristic 
features. Such au one is the “ Life of Dr. Arnold'' by Dean Stanley 
—a book to be read by young nen for the moral lessons it conveys 
no less than for the sake of the comprehensive view it sup])lies of 
a mail of fine nature and- eminent ability. Such an one is the 
"Life of the Bev. Frederick William Robertson of Brighton” by 
Mr. Stopford Brooxe, the intense interest of which is partly due to 
tt|e littfaiy skill of tDh biographer, who was in entire sympathy 
with his soliject, and has theretoM contrived to show us the man 
as he livad and felt and thought, so that we seem to know him as 
we might know a brother. Books such as these cannot fail to stimu¬ 
late the moral and'ihtellectual nature of the student if he make 
proper use of them; if he gather from them a clear and d^nite 
image of the man whose life ie before himi trace the mfluencee 
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which shaped and moulded his character mark the sacrilices he 
underwent or the services he rendered to the cause of trutli, and 
follow with accurate insight the various currents of his thoughts. 
Ho will then ask himself, Is there anything hero fur me to imitate, 
or anything which 1 should avoid ? llow can 1 profit by this man’s 
Huffurin^ and sorrow, or by his achievciueuts and triuiflphs I What 
lias his life done for me specially ? What did it do for others ? llow 
IS It to be summed ui>—as a failure or a success, and why f The 
student will thus learn to build up for himself a scie?ice ofbionraphpf 
and to discern in it oiiepf the most important of the various branches 
of study lie possesses. He will understand that it is something 
very much higher than a mere source of recreation or a means of 
gratifying a superficial and idle curiosity. Every man lives that 
others may benefit by his having lived,iand most tnily is this the 
case when the man has taken life in earnest, has thought great 
thoughts or done great deeds, or swayed the fortunes of nations, or 
influenced the movement of the human mind. 

I am pcifcctly conscious of having omitted many biographies 
which, for one reason or another, it will be desirable tlio student 
should consult; some which, like Mrs. Chapman's “ Life of IFarnot 
Martiiieau,” or the “ Life of Margaret Fuller Ossoli,” or the “ Liiu 
of Leonard Horner,” or Lord Cockburn's ‘‘Lifcot Lord Jeffrey,” 
the great Aristarchus of the “Edinburgh Kovicw,” arc of value 
from the pictures tliey preserve of original and individual charao- 
ters ; others which, like Twiss's “ Lite of Lord Eldon,” are useful 
as companions to our histones; and others which, like Muir’s or 
Irving’s “Life of Mahomet,” and Irving’s “Life of Coliiiiilms,” 
or John Morlcy’s “Life of Hoiisseau," or Denians’s “Life 
Latimer,” or rnncipal Tulloch’s “ Leaders of the Hcformation,” or 
Knight’s “ Life of William Caxton,” help to illustrate great liis- 
torieal epochs or stages in the intellectual progress of mankind. 
’J'hen there are many valuable autobiographies, in which the mSii 
himself becomes the chronicler of his own experiences; as, for 
instance, those of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, of David Ilumc, of 
Edmund Gibbon, of Fanny Burney, of Hugh Miller, of De Qfiiucey. 
'Fills kind of biography is not very common among us, owing, 
tierhaps, to our English reserve and the difficulty which wo feel in 
I.iying bare our hearts to others, hr in speaking of what we have 
done and left undone. Nor must I omit the histoncal biographies, 
such os Prescott’s “History of Ferdinand and Isabella’’ ana 
“ Philip II.,” and J. L. Motley’s “ Life avl J)eath of John of 
Bameveldt.” Probably Helps’s Lives of^izarro, the conqueror of 
Peru, and Cortes, the conquemr of Mexico, should be iflcuided in 
this class, which is a large ana rapidly increasing one. Some men 
make such a mark upon their and country, as Charlemagne 
and Napoleon, Cromwell and William the ^ent, that P. is almost 
impossible, as I have said, to separate the one from the other, the 
history from the biography. The philosophical biography has an 
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admirable exponent in,G. Henry Lewes’s “ life of Gfoethe,” a fine 
study of a remarkable intellect. And now, in conclusion, 1 must 
put together, without attempting any arrangement, some recent 
tuographics of acknowledged interest and ment, such as Mr. W. H. 
Ijewy’s Lives of Flood, Qrattan, and Daniel O’Connell, in hu 
“l^ers or Public Opinion in Irehnd;” Lord Dallin^s “His¬ 
toric Characters,” which, however, are more critical than bin- 
graphical; Miss Agues Strickland’s entertaining “Lives of the 
Queens ” and Mrs. J^^erett Green’s “ Lives of the Princesses ” of 
England ; Canon Ash well’s (unfinished) “](^ife of Bishop Wilber- 
iorce,” Sir William Stirling-Maxweirs “Cloister Lite of the 
Fmperor Charles V.Gcoige Henry Lewes's “Life of Alaximilian 
UobespiGiTO ; ” Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Life of Edward Irving," a man of 
tine but wayward gcnias>; James Bpedding’s “Life and Letters 
of Lord Bacon,” a work of profound research, which fulfils the 
purpose of its writer, and cnaoles us to form a true conception of 
tlic kind of man Bacon was; Lord Campbell’s gossipy “Lives of 
tho Lord Ch.aiicellors” and “Chief Justices,” and Dean Hook’s 
“ Lives of tho Archbishops of Canterbury; ” Mr. Ilepwortli 
Dixon’s Lives of John Howard and William Penn ; John Forster’s 
mnstprly “Life of Oliver Goldsmith,” Lis “Life of Sir John 
Kliot,” and biographies of Walter Savage Laiidor and Charles 
Dickens (the latter should be read along with the “ Letters of 
Charles Dickens,” recently published); Dr. Burn Jones’s “ Life of 
Faraday,” which contains much encouragement for sclf-hel])ers ; 
Dr. Hainia’s “Life of Dr. Chalmers,” Mrs. Mary Somerville’s 
“ Personal liccollcctions ” (see also the aiitobiograiiliical narrative 
/)f Mrs. Delaiiy and Miss Ckiriiclia Knight); Mrs. Gaskell's “Life 
of Charlotte Bnmtfi ” (to be read along with Mr. Werayss Reid’s 
monograph); Sir Arthur Helps's “ Life of Mr. B^c^ss(iy the Engi¬ 
neer ; ” Dr. Doran’s “ Lives of the Princes of Wales ” and “ Lives of 
the Queens of England of the House of HanoverMr. TI. A. P.igc’s 
“ Thomas De Quincy: ” Mr^*. Cameron’s “ Beauties of the Court of 
Charles IT.” and “Lives of Celebrated Female Sovereigns Miza 
Metofard’s “Life of Josiah Wedgwood; ” Dr. Smiles’s “Life of 
I Geoigo Stephenson” and '•Lives of the Engiiicci-s ;” J. P. Muir- 
hcad’s “Life of James Watt;” Sir James Stephen’s “Essays on 
Ecclesiastical Biography,” and .David Masson’s “ Life of William 
Drummond of Hawthomden,” the Scottish poet. l^lr. Tlieodoro 
Martin’s “ Life of the Prince Consort ” approaches to the dignity of 
history. Miss Yong^ portrays a noble character in her “Life of 
Bishop Pattuon; ” and tjie “ Life of Charles Kingsley ” by his wife 
Admits ug to the most familiar acquaintance with a man of high 
tolentS) elevated aims, and generous impulses. Mr. Siine’s “ Life 
of Lessing” and Miss Zimmerman's “Life and PhiloMphy of 
Schopenhaner ” will l^ave an interest for philosophical inquirers 
similar to that which, for the literary student, attaches to Mr. 
Kegan Paul’s “ William Godwin, his Fnends and Contemporaries.” 



^ ciiam:ek V. 

ENGLISH FICTION : A COUKSE OF READINO. 

next.branch of literature with windi \te sLall con< 
ccni ourselves is that of Fiction. It divides into two 
natural sub-branches—the romance and the novel; the 
former the older and the Imter the newer form; the . 
former dealing generally with wild, wondeilid, .and 
poetic thcnios, the latter with the everyday events of common life. 
l'\ir tlie origin of both 1 must content myself with referring to 
Air. Dunlop’s “History of Fiction.” Thu romance, it is hiillicieiit 
to say here, owes its name to the fact that the earliest medneviil 
tides were written in the Ituinance liuigiiages; tliiit is, iii tho.so 
languages which arose out of the combination of the Latin with 
tliu indigenous longues of France and fjiiaiii. Uctice the word 
“Itomaiis” was applied to them; and as those Ldes were luxu¬ 
riantly imaginative in character, the term “ romnnee ” came to bo 
bestowed upon all fictions dealing with purely fanciful theme s. 
ill England, the romance, for several generations^ was piirdy an 
exotic: the old knightly legends were imported from the Con¬ 
tinent in rude translations, and no original effort was made until 
tjie Henascence stimulated the national intellect into various* 
lorms vjf literary oultiire. Then Sir Tliomas More produced his 
“ Utopiai{” the first of a long line of fictions of whicii the central 
motive has been the representation of an ideally perfect sti^e of 
society. In our own time we have seep the idea reproduced in 
“ Erew'hoii ” and “ The Coming Ltace.” The “ Utopia,” however, 
was written in Latin by Sir Thofnas Alore (151^18}; .ind in 
TiUtin, too, as the language of scholars, was written Robert 
Barclay’s “ Argenis,” a political allegory, which has also been the 
lertde parent of many imitations. Cowper profounces it the most 
amusing romance that was ever written^ and Hallam warmly 
praises its style. Coleridge wished to see it translated .Ind ren¬ 
dered into an English form. Ine Italian pastoral romances were 
the models adopted by Sir Philip Sidney for his “Arcadia” 
(1580-81), the first legitimate English romi^e. He wrote it at 
the request of his sister, Mary, Countess of Pembroke (celebrated 
by Ben Jonson); and, as he says to her, “ Only for you, only to 
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you. . . . Your dear felf can best witness the manner, being done 
in loose sheets of paper, most of it in your presence, the rest 
by^ sheets sent unto you as fast as they were done.” It is 
written partly in i)Tose, partly in verse, and embodies both the 
Italian pastoral and the old lieroic romance. The stylo is some¬ 
times very sweet and natural, rising into poetry; at other times 
it smacks of the Euphuism of the age, and abounds in conceits 
and forced inversions. I suppose it would not be easy to read it 
through at ene sitting, but it will be relished if taken in instal¬ 
ments ; some of the episodes are ezcepdiugly charming. I'lio 
descriptive passages sire drawn with .a fine pencil and richly 
coloured, while the pictures of tender affection and enthusiastic 
friendship fully justify Southey in speaking of its briUiaiit author 
as c ■ 

" Illustrating the vales of Aready 
With cuurteoiia courage and with loyal loves.” 

The prayer of Pamela was a great favourite with Charles L, and is 
reproduced in the “Eikuii Biisilikc.” 

Contemporaneous with Sidney’s ’’ Arcadia ” was the Euphues ; 
or, the Anatomy of Wit” (1579), written by John Lyly at the ago 
of twenty-live. Its form is tliat of an Italian story ; its stylo an 
elaborate development of those verbal conceits and traits of lan¬ 
guage, which, borrowed from Italy, had become fashionable m 
England There is little doubt that Lyly designed to ridicule it, 
but his satire was so successful that it was taken literally, and this 
cliildish and affected form of speech was henceforth known as 
'* Euphuism." It became so popular, especially among the ladies, 
tliaf’she who spoke not Euphuism” was ‘‘as little regarded at court 
os if she could not speak French.” Shakespeare has laughed at it 
in his “ Love’s Labour’s Lost ” and Ben Jonson 111 his “ Every 
^fan out of hia Humour.” Sir Walter Scott endeavoured to revive 
the ridicule in the “Sir Piercie Shufton” of his “Monastery.” 
The story of the book is simply the recital of some ii(yu very iii- 
terdtting adventures which befell a young Athenian, first at Naples 
and afterwards in England. Ho is named Euiihues, because he is 
the embodiment of that nimble intelligence and physical perfec¬ 
tion which Plato describes that word. The tone is very pure 
and earnest, and Lyly inveighs against the follies and vices 01 the 
time with considerable vehemence. Altogether the work is of a 
far higher class tlv^n is generally represented, and affords a com¬ 
plete mine of moral reflections and aphorisms. 

^The ^ts and the dramatists jiad it all their own way for the 
next century; and wdth the exception of Lord Bacon’s ” Atlantis ” 
and Sb John Harrington’s “Oceana,” both modelled on the same 
lines as the “UtopKi,” sre meet with no prose fiction until we 
come to the novels of Mrs, Aphra Behn (1642-98), who is gene- 
tally doll when she is not indecent, and in only one of her efforts 
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lins risen above mediocrity. This is “Thn Uistory of Orouooko, 
or, the Royal Slave," published in 169S, and founded on the story 
jif an African prince who was sold into slavery, and, after siilTor- 
iiig and sorrowing much, was put to death by the aiithontios of the 
colony ill which he laboured. The stor}' is told with vigour and 
tenderness. It suggested to the dramatist Thomas Southern his 
tragedy of “Oronooko;” and, apart from its liteiary merits, de¬ 
serves to be remembered as the first English protest against the 
crime of slavery. 

We stand upon more familiar ground when we arrive at tlie 
novels of Daniel Defoe (i635>i73i). The research of recent bio¬ 
graphers has lowered the estimate originally formed of this prolific 
])ami)hleteer, and diminished the sympathy with which wo w'ero 
wont to regard his trade failures, his fiolitical persecutions, his 
pillory, and his poverty. It seems tolerably evident that his pen 
was at the disposal of the highest bidder ; yet, on the other hand, 
he cherished a very genuine love of freedom, and in political ideas- 
was far in advance of his contemporaries. After a bu^ career as 
journalist and pamphleteer, he struck out a new line of fiction at 
fifty-six years of age, and in 1719 published his "Life and Sur¬ 
prising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe,” a work which, like 
Shakespeare’s plays and Runyan’s " Pilgrim’s Progress,” is one of 
tlie familiar masterpieces of our literature, the inheritance of every 
Englishman, as indisputably as JVlagna Cliarta or the Rill of 
Rights. Whether it was suggested by the story of Alexander 
Selkiik, or was the natural outcome of the romantic spirit fed by 
the narratives of Dampier and the Ruccaneers, will matter little 
to the student, who will chielly be attracted by the extraordinary* 
realism of the writer, the minuteness of the details 111 winch he 
indulges, and the prosaic manner in which ho handles an essentially 
romantic theme. Defoe himself professed that the book was partly 
nutobiographical, a kind of type of what the dangers and vicissi¬ 
tudes and surprising escapes of his own life had been; but wo 
suspect this was an afterthought. The charm of “ Robinson Cmsoo ” 
IS duo to Defoe’s remarkable narrative power and to his active 
sympathy with his subject. The cri'Jic will observe its entire 
originality: it owes nothing to flench or Italian models. In no 
other of his fictions did Defoe rise &gain to this high level, and,-in 
truth, it IS no more given to a man to write two " R^nson Crudes " 
than to write two '^Uamleti; ” but in all of them his mode of work¬ 
ing is the same, and in all he displays the siAoe singular success 
in stamping on his narrative the markE^of vraistiMaii^ce. His 
" Joumu of the Fl^e ” has been quoted as if written by an d^c- 
witness ; the great Chatham accepted his " Memoirs of a Cavalier ” 
as authentic; and his " Life and Adventures of Colonel Jack" 
have been frequently reprinted among accoiftits of genuine high¬ 
waymen. The “Life of Captain Carleton,” sometimes ucc^ted 
os fictitious, is, by some good authorities, believed to be edited 
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from a genuine narmliive. To these, in order to complete the list 
of Defoe's fictions, must bo added “Moll Flanders/’ “fioxann,” 
“ New Voyage round the World," and the “ Life and Piracies of 
Captain Singleton." This lost lias always soeined to me second 
011^ ill cleyerness of workmanship to “ ilubinson Crusoe." The 
description of the Captain’s African journeys reads almost like a 
prophecy. 

Dean Swift (1667-1745) wrote his “ Talc of a Tub ” fifteen years 
' before “Bobiiisuii Crusoe" was published, but it is a political 
satire rather than a novel, and a political patire in the shape of an 
allegory. A strong book, the book of a keen masculine intellect, 
it abounds in humorous illustratioiis and ironical touches. Pro¬ 
bably in none of the cynical Dean’s*work<8 is the copiousness of 
his genius more evident! It is not only a huinorous, but, as all 
true humour is instinct with wisdom, a wise book, and a book 
that in the main etrectivcly supports the great pnnci])lc of religious 
toleration. In “Gulliver’s Travels,” juiblislicd in 1726, I think 
the iiilluence of Defoe may bo traced ; there is, at all events, the 
same directness of narrative, simplicity of language, and attention 
to detail. Swift, like Defoe, is a master of the realistic, and it 
may be noted that in this respect both of them resemble llunyan, 
the three being the three graalest icalists wliom our hteratuic has 
produced. And by “realists’’ 1 mean writers who make familiar 
and acceptable the most imaginative conceptions by working them 
out through everyday means and investing them with everyday 
associations, “Gulliver's Travels" is, of course, a political satire, 
but it is not necessary to the enjovment of the story that the 
• reader should c.atch up the political allusions, though he cannot 
do justice to the writer’s skill until these are undeistood. The 
hero, Lemuel Gulliver, makes four voyages: first, to Lilliiiiit, a 
,satire on the court of George 1., Blufuscu standing fur Fiance; 
second, to Ilrodingnag, a satire on European and English politics j 
third, to Laputa, a satire on the philosophers; and fourth, to the 
, country of the Huuyhnhins, a terribly savage satire lijion the 
whott human race. Something Swift may have owed to Cyrano 
de Bergerac’s “ Comic Tlirtory of the States and Empires of the 
Moon," and something to “ l,Ttopia,” of which it is in effect a 
, travesty; but essentially the book is original, and it is one which 
only Swift could have written. For it needed not alone a fertile 
invention, a trenchant wit, a keen faculty of observation, but a heart 
like his all aflame ^rith mortified ambitions, disappointed hopes, 
and rage and hate and scorn. 

The elegantly fanciful papers, lighted up with genial humour, 
in which Addison records the fortunes of Sir ^ger de Covcrlcy, 
his vanities and his virtues, his foibles and his humanities, belong 
to the province of fiction; but siic ply noting that the first outline 
of this inimitable character came from the hand of Sir Richard 
Stode, 1 pass on to the three great names that stand, omnium 
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coiuflMU, at the head of the English novelists—Richdrdson, Field¬ 
ing, and Smollett. Samuel Richardson (1689-176s), the son of a 
Derbyshire joiner, was as a boy the letter-writer of tbo love-sick 
damsels of his village, and afterwards, as a printer’s apprentice 111 
London, corresponded with a gentleman of fortune wlio was an 
adept 111 the epistolary style. As a master-printer hd continued 
to write letters, and his skill in this species 01 composition led two 
London booksellers to suggest to him the preparation of a volume 
of ‘‘Familiar Letters” for the use of country persons without tact 
or talent to write for themselves. “ Well,” said Richardson, “ if 1 
instruct them how to wrifh, why should 1 not also instruct them how 
to think and act in common cases ? ” His friends the publishers 
were all the more urgent with him to begin the little volume for 
tins hint. “ I set pbout it, and in the pi^gress of it, writing two 
or three letters to instruct handsome girls who were obliged to go 
nut to service, as we phrase it, how to avoid the snares that might 
be laid against their virtue,” he remembered a story of real life 
which ho hod once lieard, and conceived the idea of incorpor.'iting 
it into Ilia letters “in an easy and natural manner.” ^siicli was the 
ungm of “ Pamela; or, Virtue Rewarded.” The name of liis heroine 
ho borrowed from Sidney’s “Arcadia,” as a direct protest against 
the romantic school of writing, and he represented her as a serv.mt- 
girl sprung of low-born parents, one Andrews and his wife. The 
entire plot of tiie story turns upon her resistance to the libertine 
addresses of her young master, whom, however, slie eventually 
niaines 111 a spirit of pious gratitude. Tiie moral, tlieiofore, is as 
b.ul as the plan is inartistic, and it is diffirult now to iiiulerstand 
the extraordinarysuccess wliicii greeted “Pamela”on its ]mb]irati(iii, 
unless wu remember that it was a novel apjieal to natuic, to the 
common sympathies, to those sentiments and aiFections which bind 
together all clashes It was part and parcel of the reaction against 
tiie coiiventioiialisin of the French style, which liad already begun,'* 
and readers were charmed with the simplicity of its style and the 
truthfulness of its incidents. Its prolixity was not felt as a fault 
by readers who had few books and a good deal of leisiiie, and|lijat 
leisure uninterrupted by daily papers, pc^iny posts, and telegrams. 

Ricliaidsoii, like Defoe, had reached middle age before ho undci- 
took the craft of the novelist. He \^s fifty-niue when he published 
Ins second and finest novel, “Clarksa Harlowc.” As in ‘^Pamela,” 
the story is developed 111 the awkward form of a scries of letters. 
Clarissa, the heroine, a young hidy of birth, fortune, and beauty, 
urged by her family to accept the hand of a^man she docs not love, 
flies from her home, and ap])cals to the generosity of the mmi whrgn 
she does love—a splendid, fasciiidting libertine, »Sir Robert Jjovelacc, 
the latter a character boirowed from the “Lothario” of Rowe’s 
“ Fair Penitent.” Through nearly eight volupies is continued the 
story of the wrongs she cndiire.<i at the hands of this brilliant 
scoundrel. At length he endeavours to repair his crime by offer- 
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ing marriage. Clarissa indignantly rejects it, and dies of a broken 
heart. Lovelaoo is oft&rwards killed in a duel abroad. The moral 
here is not a very strong one, and there are whole scenes which, as 
in “ Pamela/’ though designed by the author to subserve a mor.'ih 
purpose^are unfit to be read»uer/s virginibutque. Neverthelebs 
there is poL/er in the book—the power oi a narrow intellect per¬ 
haps, but of an intellect which has given itself up wholly to the 
coniplotLon of the work before it. llichardson wept over the sor¬ 
rows of Clarisaa ns ho invented and recorded them; and the reader 
who does not take fnght at the beginning of the tale will find that 
its pathos has on him also an extraordinary effect. 

Ill 17^3, four years after tlie appearance of “Clarissa," Richard¬ 
son published his List novel, in whicli ho attempted to paint the 
antithesis of the libertuvi Lovelace in the wel),-ooni, well-living, 
accomplished, and handsome “Sir Charles Grandisoii." To tell 
the truth, Sir Charles is a prig and a bore; and when his creator 
represents him ns the object of the passionate love of two ladie.s, 
one of whom goes mad when the other marries him, we cannot but 
wonder at their folly. 1 fear that Lovelace will always have a 
greater attraction for readers; ho is at least a possible and prob¬ 
able character, while Grandisoii is the faultless monster that the 
world ne’er saw, and never wants to see! Clementina and Harriet 
Byron, the two heroines, are drawn with considerably greater skill 
and more truth. Richardson’s peculiar power, .os I’rofessor Masson 
points out, consists in “the subtle imagination of jirogicssive states 
of feeling rather than of changing external scenes; in the iniimto 
anatomy of the human heart as worked upon gradually by littlu 
^ alterations of time, place, and motive, rather than in the raiud 
' succession of external visions and surprises. He writes on and on 
in a plain, full, soiiiewliat wordy style, not always grammatically 

J icrfcct; but every page is a series of minute touches, and each touch 
i from thorough conception of the cause which ho is rcprcsentiiiii. 
In minute requisition into the human heart, and especially the 
female heart, and in the exhibition of conduct as affected from 
day tn day by growing complications of feeling and circumstance, 
Richardson is a master " 

Whatever may be the* opinions we hold of Riehardson as a 
novelist, we must all of us .lejoice that by the production of 
“Pamela” he stimulated the'genius of Henry Fielding, which 
otherwise might never have flowed in what we now know to be its 
t rue channel. Henty Fieldi ng (1707-54), son of Lieutenant-General 
Fielding, was educated at Eton and at Leyden ; at twenty, by the 
extravagance of his father, he was forced to gnapple with the world to 
obtain a livelihood; began to wnte%omedies and farces, and struck 
a rich vein of burlesque in his “ Life and Death of Tom Thumb tho 
Great " and “ The Cqyent Garden lYagedy.” Marrying for lovey he 
lived awhile in a Doiflaetshiro village, but his funds again failing, 
was forced to return to London and resume his pen. After many 
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viciflsitndeB he woe called to the bar in 174a At h£art Fieldins 
was thoroughly sound, with an indignant codtempt^or shams and 
iiffectations and a merely conventional morality. Detesting the 
false teaching of “ Pamela,” he resolved to exiiose it by the forcible 
satire of a caricature, and with this view began his “ Adventures 
of Joseph Andrews and of his friend Mr. Abraham Adaihs,” but ns 
the design grew upon him, he converted it into a regular novel. 
‘‘Joseph Andrews” met with a success which has lasted to tins 
day. One of the characters, the aforesaid Abraham Adams, is as 
much everybody’s acquaintance as Shakospeaic’s Falstaff or Stern(‘’H 
Uncle Toby. We love hfin for his Christian graces, his purity. Ins 
simplicity. Ins scholarship, and even his absence of mind and per¬ 
sonal peculiarities; and we luye through him the man who created 
him, for we feel that such a conception fould have sprung only 
iioni a healthy and liberal mind. Tn 1743 he returned to his 
favourite vein of irony in the “ llistoiy of the Life of the late Mr. 
Jonathan Wild the Great "—a notorious thief and thief taker, hung 
at Tyburn for his crimes 1111725—in which the character really aimed 
at IS that of “the mighty villain and reckless conqueror who invades 
the rights or destroys the liberties of nations.” As W. C. lluscoc 
says'—“A satire like this strips off the sminons ornaments of 
hypocrisy, shows the beauty of the iiioral character, and will 
always be worthy the attention of the reader who de&iics to use 
wiser or better from the book he peruses.” 

tSix years elapsed before Fielding appeared again as a novelist 
]Io then produced his “ Tom Junes : the History of a Foundling,” 
which as a work of art is unsurpassed in all English fiction. Though 
Thackeray finds fault with its hero, it does iiot seem that its 11101 nl 
]mi [lose can justly be ccn.sured. Fielding did not intend Tom .lonc.s 
to be a perfect character; he is drawn from life, a young man oi 
generous impulses but strong passions, with little scru])1e of honour 
aqd no sense of religion, but capable of learning from experience, '* 
and of being educiited by love into a true and honest manhood 
Witli his msual strong and keen satire, Fielding exposes the vices 
and follies of society, its mean motives, its hypocnsies, its iireteijpcs, 
and no doubt it is bad company into wliicli he iiilroduocs UH,l>ut 
he makes amends in Squire Allworthy, wiio, whether drawn Loin 
his friend, Kalph Allen of B.ith, or'*iio, ls Fielding’s picture of a 
good man. In his “Amelia,” publislied in 1751, he gives us his 
picture of a good woman, and a very beautiful and attractive 
])icturc it 18. We love her as heartily as Mr. l^oth, her husluimi, 
does ; and if she were drawn, as is said, fropi h'lelding’s own wife. 
Fielding must indeed have been happy in liis choice. •» « 

“ What a wonderful art! ” exclaims Thackeray, who in so many 
respects resembled Fielding; “what an admirable gift of Natnio 
was it by which the author of these talcs was endowed, and which 
enabled liim to fix our interest, to waken our sympatny, to seize 
upon our credulity, so that we believe in Ids people, speculate 
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gravely njpoif their faults or their excellciices, prefer this one or 
that, deplore Jbnes’s fbndness for drink and ])lay, Booth’s fondness 
for play and drink, and the unfortniiate position of the wives of both 
gentlemen—love and admire those Isidies with all our hearts, and 
talk about them as faithfully as if we had breakfasted with them 
this moniihg in their actual drawing-rooms or should meet them 
this afternoon in the Park. What a genius! what a vigour ! 
What a bridt-eyed intelligence and observation ' what a whole¬ 
some hatreffor meanness and knavery' what a vast sympathy! 
what a ch^hilness ! what a manly relish of life! what a love of 
human WH I what a poet is here !—watbliing, meditating, brood¬ 
ing, crefting! What multitudes of truths has that man left 
behind him! What generations hoi has taught to laugh wisely 
and fairly! What scholars be has formed anc) accustomed to the 
exercise of thoughtful humour and the m<*uily ]>lay of wit! What 
a courage he had I What a dauntless and constant chucrfulness 
of intellect, that burned bright and steady through all the storms 
of Ills life, and never deserted its last wreck! It is wonderful to 
think of the jiains and misery which the man suifered ; the pres¬ 
sure of want, illness, remorse winch he endured! and that the 
writer was neither malignant nor melancholy, his view of truth 
iiovcr warped, aud his generous human kindness never surreii- 
dereil.” 

In 1748, the year in which Bichardsoii published “Clarissa,” 
Toliias Hiiiollett, a shrewd young Scotchman, who had served on 
board one of the King’s ships as surgenn's mate and seen much of 
iiU'ii and manners, gave to tlie world his first novel, “Itodcnck 
Jlandum " Brightly written, broadly humorous, with liold sketches 
ot character and sniait reproductions of actual cxpenciioes, it 
sprang into a sudden popularity. The humour is often coarse, 
the fun sometimes degenerates into buffoonery, and the wlinU' is 
^pitched in a very low key ; but the sterling merit of the book hes 
mamtnined it 111 the public favour, and as it deals uith the inci¬ 
dents of Admiral Vernon’s expedition to Carthagen.i,it mny justly 
be 4*ititled our first naval novel. Smollett h.id, like Dickens, 11 
quick eye for external indications of character, and he has collected 
a gallery of whimsical portraits quite after Dickens’s own heart. 
But he had nothing of Dickerf^’s kindliness of imtiiro ciiid purity 
of moral feeling, nothing of his reverence for womanhood, and the 
immorality of Roderick Random ” is so gross, that after reading 
it one is conscioust'if a nasty taste in one’s month. It takes all 
one’s intmst in and admiratkin for “ Turn Bowling ” to keep down 
oae’s indignation at an author who so recklessly prostituted his 
great natural powers. 

There is more genins, but not less profligacy, in Smollett’s 
second novel, “ Feeqgrine Fickle." The hero is a very contemp¬ 
tible jrarsona^, but the adventures through which he passes are 
desonbed with unfl.\gging animal spirits and abundant humour, 
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and the characters grouped around him are portrayed with 
illimitable vigour. Commodore Trunnion, Lieuteii;int Hatchway, 
and the boatswain Pipes arc full of drollery, and the incidents 
which bring out their peculiarities are happily conceived. Still 
“ Peregrine Picklc " is not pleasant reading ; the offences .igaiiisfc 
iloL'ency are too in.iny and too gross, and when the ''seacliaructcrs *' 
.lie oil the stage it is apt to become tedious. One ot the most 
nriiusing episodes is that description of a dinner given after the 
ancient fa>liion, in which Smollett ridicules as the giver of the 
feast the poet Akenside. Tn his tliiiil novel, the “Adventures of 
I'cTdinand, Count Fathom,” 1752, ho drew liis hero, ns he hiinsolf 
tullb us, from the purlieus of tre.ichcry and fraud, in older “ to set 
hull up as a beacon for the yenel'it of the inexperienced and un¬ 
wary,” who, “ from a jierusal of ins advei^ures, may learn to avoid 
the inanitold simre^ with which they are coiitiinially surrounded 
in the paths ot life.” Hut it is difliciilt to sec tliat from sucli a 
]iictiirc ot liiiinan depnivity one can learn anything inoic tli.in one 
might learn Ironi a page ot tiie ‘‘New'g.'«tc Calendar.” The stoiy 
IS not iiitiTcsting, and none of the characters engage our syni- 
p.itliie.s. Lii 1760 ap[iuare(l an iinitation of Cervantes in “Tlie 
Adventures of Sii fjancelut (lieavos,” tim Don Quixote being an 
ciitliiisi.astic and amiable young J'jiglibii bipiire, and Lis Sauclio 
I’anza a bluff old sea-captain. ISonie ol tlio scenes are niiiusing, 
but a fatal air of unreality hangs almut the book, and one leols 
tliat iSiiiollelt himself was consciouh of it If “Sir Lancelot’' 
weic a failure, lie !Lin]ily leti levcd his re]uitatioii by liis “ lliuiipliiey 
('linker” (1771\ the best,most iiatiiial, and purest of all Ins novels. 

If I wanted to test a man's rapacity for appieciating hiiiiioiii, L 
should place “ 11 iini]ihrcy ('liiikei " before him 11 it did not move * 
him to lieai ty laughlui, J .should consider him impel \ loiis to genuine 
inn It 18 as good loading as 1 )icken.s’.s “ Piclcwick ” ^[attilew 
Ihainble, Lismahagn, Mrs Winifred .lenkms, and Tabitli.i, wlio^e* 
bad spelling IS a device .'•incc largely employed by comic wiiters, 
•lie amazvigly diverting it miiy be true that the ])lot and some 
ol the incidents were borrowed from Austej'’.s “Mew Hath Gusde,” 
but that agreeable s.itiro was, as »Sir Walter iScott remarlcB, a 
“ light sketch ” compared with “ the fimsAed and elabuiale manner 
111 which Smollett has, in the first iJ^ce, identified lus characters, 
and then fitted them with language, smitinieiits, and power ot 
observation in exact correspondence with their talents, temper, 
condition, and disposition.’' . 

Two years before the publication #f “ Humphrey Clinker,” the 
Hev Lawrence Sterne (1713-G8), a Yorksliire clergyman, astonisltgd 
the reading world by ‘‘ The 'Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy, Gentleman,” in which a wild and wayward genius gave 
full vein to its eccentricities, but did not fajj at the same time 
to indicate its vast resources of wit and shutimeut. It imme¬ 
diately took hold of the public; its affectations piqued the curiou.s, 
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while the disorning were attracted by its epigrammatic abrewd- 
uess and its insight intro the human heart. Tnere w ere not w'auting 
critics to point ont that much was burrowed from Jtabclais and 
more from Burton; but they could not deprive Sterne of the 
honour of having created Yonck and Trim and Uncle Toby and the 
Widow Wadmaii. Sterne borrowed, and so did Shakespeare, but 
both passed the iiiateriaLs through the alembic of their oi\ii ivit, 
and stamped the purified metal with their own hall-mark. Sterne’s 
style IB admirable j it is airy, delicate, and clear, brilliant as a 
diamond and as pointed, lii 1768 he published his “ Sentimental 
Journey,” m which we trace the infliicii&i of Rousseau, and this, 
with Uie exception of some “ Sermons,” completed his woik. An 
irregular life acted u]>on his gcniu8,iand excellent as is the best 
of what he did, we feel ^lat he niighi; have done far better if he 
had wrought in the true artist’s spirit. He occupies nevertheless 
a distinct jdacc in English literature, and we should bo sensible oi 
a great blank if “ Tristram Shandy ” were removed. 

As miicli may be said of “The Vicar of Wakefield,” and, 111 
truth, the work of a true and original genius is always sut tjenmit 
—unique of its kind—a •'onn lliiii:: which cannot be matched cl.^u• 
where. Much dome.st]c l..is been written since this master- 

jnece of poor Oliver (Joldsmitli (1728-74), some of it fine in quality 
and not lti<«s durable, liut we have nevei had, and never can liave, 
another Primrose tiimily Olivia and Sophia, Moses, Mrs. Piiiii- 
rosc, and tlie good Vicar himself, with the I'lambnroiigh girls and 
Squire BurcliullaiKlthc rogue Jenkiiison, constitute an iincqiulli'd 
group. I low natural the liuniouT, how simple and yet intense tiu 
]iatlios, how graceful the nninner, how ])nre and briglit tlie atinu')- 
iihero ! One feels after rciuling Gloldsmith’s book as one feels aftci 
breathing the transparent air of the green hill-tops Oocthc be¬ 
came acquainted with a German translation of it m the year of its 
author's death, when he himself was a young man of twenty-five, 
and fifty years later he^ told a friend tliat it had exercised a most 
wholesome influence “just at the critical moment of mental dc- 
velo>|eiiieiit.” Though not published until 1766, ib was WTitten two 
years before. One day Dr. Joliii.son, calling at Gi)ldsuiith's lodg¬ 
ings, found him in a violent passion because ins landl.ady had 
arrested him for her over-duq* rent. He had a bottle of Madeira 
and a glass before him. “ 1 put the coik into the bottle,'’ says Dr. 
Johnson, “desired he would be calm, and began to talk to him of 
the means by whicji lie might be extricated. Ho then told me ho 
had a novel ready for tlje iiresf) which he produced to me. 1 looked 
in^o it, (iiid saw its merit; tolii the landlady 1 would soon return, 
and having gone to a bookseller, sold it for £ 0 o." The bookseller 
was Kewbery. Fortunate Newbery! 

“The observing^ader,” as Mr. Haiinay points out, “should 
mark the difference in its kird of merit from that of ‘ Humphrey 
Clinker* or ‘Tom Jones.’ Its beauty is more ideal than that of 
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tlipsp books, and owes more than they do to^he inne/or beiilimciital 
lilo of tlie author, lloiicc the story is more improbable, niul the 
tuith to nature wliieii ilibtinguishes it is rather truth to moral and 
•]ioL‘tic iiatuio than to common life. It is not, for inst.inee, a jacturu 
of the times so literally as ‘Tom Jones’is.” J 3 ut im reader can 
uiiilei.>t.iud “The Vicar of Wakeliuld” who docs not uiideistancl 
its author, and the student before taking; it up should turn to tiie 
Life of (foldsniitli by Prior or AVasliin^toii Irving, or the full and 
sj mpatlietic biograi»hy by John Forster. 

The next great name in Fiiigli^h fiction is that of Frances Jhirncy 
^1752-1840), or, to call*licr by her married name, ^ladame D'Ar- 
iil.'iy, whose novels Purkc sat up all night to read, wdiile Johnson 
Iironoiinccd them superior to Fielding's, winch was nut true—^iml 
dccLired they woidd have done hunoiii to Jlichardson, w'hich may 
be admitted it was she who asserted for w'oincn their right to a 
province in the re.iliii ot fiction. The stones and romances poured 
nut by an ApJira Belin, a !Mrs Centlivre, and a Kusan Fielding, hacl’ 
borne a ]ialent stamp of im])iirity , but the most c.ijitious critics 
wore forced to own that “ Evelina” was entitled to a jilace not far 
distant from “Amelia” or “Clarissa ' In her two best novehs, 
“ Evelina ” and “ CVcilia,” Miss IJurney sliowcd a quick sense of the 
Imniorous, a vigilant eye for the salient ])oiiils of ch.n.icter, and an 
admnablc facility for depicting “ niamicis.” it must also be placed 
to her ciedit that she accomplished for theEngli'.h novel that work 
of purification which Jeremy Collier did for the English diama, 
blit 111 a better w'.sy “ She first show'od that .1 tulo might be wTit- 
ten in which both the fashionable and vulgar life of Jamdon might 
be exhibited with great foico and Avith hioad comic Jniinonr, and* 
winch yet should not contain a.single line inconsi.stent with rigid 
morality or even w ith virgin delicacy. Slie took away the reproach 
which lay on a most useful and delightful species of com]iosilioii« 

• The ri>niniitic,ur,morc correctly speaking, the inclodraiiiatic fiction 
was revived 111 1765 by Jloracc Walpole’s “ C.istle of Otranto,'’ the 
]iarent of a long hue of wild and wondrous t.des, in which diams 
cl.ink and phantoms gibber, and maidens care spirited awaf into 
inaccessible castles by ferocious “ feudaibarons.” To a very dilTo- 
rent class belong the romances of ^is. Amic Ibidclifle (1764-1823), 
in which the love of Nature that was beginning to iiifluciicc 0111- 
jioctiy first made itself felt in fiction. Fler dcscrqitions of scenery 
arc picturesque and vividly colouied. In the skill with which she 
excites the emotions of cuiiosity and awe sHe has scarcely been 
surpassed. “The species of romance she •introduced,” .s.vs BL;^)tt, 
“attains its interest neither byd^he path of comedy nor of tragedy, 
and yet it has notwithstanding a deep, decided, and powerful effecr, 
gamed by means independent of both—by an appeal, in one word, 
to the passion of fear, Avhether excited by afttural dangers or by 
the suggestions of superstition. Her materials are all selected 
with a view to the author’s iwimary object. Her scenery is gener- 
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ally as gloomy her and her personages are those at whose 
frown that gloom grows darker. {She has made much use of 
obscuritv andf suspense." 

Mrs. Aadcliffe’s last romance, “ The Italian/' was published in 
1797; Madagie D'Arblav’s “ Camilla ’’ 111 1796. Sir Walter Scott's 
“ Waverley ” saw the light in 1814. The iiitei val had produced not 
a single work of hctiuii of conspicuous merit, and latterly it seemed 
as if the novelists had been dispoMScssed by the writers of metrical 
talcs—romances in verse—by “Mainiion” and “The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,” “The Giaour” and “The Bride of Abydos.” 
“ Wavciley ” was the first of a series of fictions which, taken all in 
all, are unsurpassed for power, pictiiresqnencss, and vai'iety, as well 
as for healthy sentiment and wholesome morality. What a bril¬ 
liant series it is 1 The piifcly Scotch novels: “ AVaverley ” (1814), 
“Guy Maniiering” (1815), “The Antiquary” (1816), “Old Mor¬ 
tality” (1816), “The Black Dwarf” (1816), “The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian” (1818), “Bob Roy" (1818), “ The Bride of Lammermoor” 
(1819^ “The Legeml of Montiose” (1819), “The Pirate” (1S22), 
“St. Ronaii’s Well” and “Kedgaiiiitlet” (1824). and “The Fair 
Maid of Perth” (1828); the English novels: “Ivanhnc” (1820),! 
“ Kenilworth "(1821), “ Peveril of the Peak” (1823), “ Woodstock' 
(1826); the novels partly English and partly Scotch : “The Mon¬ 
astery” (1820), “TJie Abbot” (1820), “The Eortimes of Nigel” 
(1822); and those in which the scene is hud abroad: “Quentin 
Durward” (1823), “The Talisman” (1825), and “Anne ot Geier- 
stein” (1829)—what a noble contribution to the amusement, aye, 
and the iiistructioii, of tlie English-speaking race! ^ To what de¬ 
lightful scenes are we not introduced ; with what a woild of char¬ 
acter wo make acquaintance! As a tale-teller, a riifontfiir (to nso 
' the French word), 1 do not think Scott ever had Ins equal. No 
doubt he does not see into the inner workings of the mind; the 
subtler elements of liuinan nature elude his vigorous but somewhat 
hasty grasp; he cannot trace psychological phenomena like a George 
Eliut,^)r strip the disguises off vice and folly like Thackei'&y; but 
for sw'iig of narrative, interest of situation, development of the 
broader aspects of characlrjr, and strong and full mastery of the 
reader’s emotions, who can equal him 1 Who that has once read 
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“Dougal cratur,” aifU Bailie Nicol Jarvie, with Flora Macdonald 
and Efile^Oeans and Rebecca the Jewess 'i Scott’s rich gallery of 
“ felnale portraits,” from Ruse Brodwardine to Anne of Geiersteiii, 
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1 This enameration u not, of coune, complete. 
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abandoned or sensual woman of the typ^ now unfortunately s< 
common in English fiction. He can move our tears witliout insist 
mg on the misfortunes of demireps. His humour, too, is alwayi 
' healthy; he depends entirely on legitimate effects, and does not draj 
us into the kennels or the gutter to force from us a laugh. 1 woulc 
point out to the student another noticeable characTer of Scott’i 
u ork—Its evenness. 1 do nut say that one novel is not better that 
onother, but I do say that the difference is so slight as not to affec 
the general estimate. In what respect is Woodstock," publishet 
III 1826, inferior to “Waverley,”published in 1814? Oris “Ou; 
Manncnng,'’published*in 1815, below “The Fortunes of Nigel, 
publi’«hed in 1822 ? 

" J-"or creating types of nctiial human life," says a thoughtfii 
critic,^ “Scott 1.) perh.aps surpassed 4 >y Urabbe; he does no 
analyse cliui.icter or delineate it in its depths, but exhibits tin 
man rather by speech and action ; he is 'extensive' rather that 
‘intensive lias more of Ciiaucer in him than of Quethe : yeti 
we look at the variety and richness of his gallery, at his comniaiic 
over pathos and terror, the laughter and the tears, at the many large 
interests besides those of ruiiiaiice which he realises to us, at tJu 
way m winch he paints the whole life of men, not their hiimoun 
or passions alone, at Ins unfailing wholesonieiiess and freshness 
like the .sea and air and great elementary forces of nature, it nia> 
be piononiiced a just cstiiiiatc which—witiiuiit tiyiiig to measure 
the space winch separates those stars—places IScolt second in 0111 
creative or iinagiiiativc literature to iShakcspcarc. ‘All is great 
in the AVaverley novels,’ said Cioethe 111 1S51, ‘inatcrial, effect, 
cliaraclkis, execution ’ Aslroiioiiiers tell us that there are no fixed 
]>oiiits in the licavcns, and that earth and sun niuinentarily shift 
their bcainigs. An analogous displacement may bo preparing for 
tlie loftiest glories of the Inminn intellect, Homer may become dipi 
4ind Shnkesne.'ire too distant. Perhaps the same fate is destined 
for Muott. Ilut it would be idle to speculate on this, or try to pre¬ 
dict thdlinie when nieii will no longer be impressed by the vivid¬ 
ness of ‘ AVaverley ’ or the pathos of' Lamnicniioor.’" f 

Sonic good criticism on Scott will be Aiuiid in Carlyle’s “ Essays," 
T<uiie’s “History of English literature,” Professor Masson’s 
“Novelists and their Styles,” ficslie Stephen’s “irours in_ a 
Library," and Tl H. Hutton’s monograph on Scott in the series 
known as “ English Men of Letters.” 

Scott’s critical opinions were always well Considered, and that 
which he passed 011 Jane Austen (1775-1827) has been,endorsed 
by posterity. “ That young Jady,” he says, “ had a tolenr for 
describing the involvements and feelings and characters of ordinary 
life, which is to me the most wonderful 1 ever met with.’’ He 
adda with amusing frankness“ The bisf^io-wow strain I can 
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do myself, lik^ any npw goin^; hnt the exquisite touch which 
renders ordinary commonplace things and characters interesting 
from the trntii of the description nnd the sentiment is denied to 
me.” Miss Austin’s priiicipiil novels are tieiise and Sensibility,” 
“ Piide and l^iejudice,” “ J'ersiiasioii ” “ ^laiislicld Talk,” “ Emma,” 
and “Northangur Abbey.” In these she describes what she 
thoroughly knows, the Iiiglier and middle classes of English 
society, \Mtli all then vanities and littlenesses, their domestic 
virtues and honest feelings, her pencil being no loss delicate than 
faithful. There is perhaps an excess of still life in her tranquil 
pages, for even the English middle class lias its romance, its sur¬ 
prises, and its tragic accidents, and her exipiisile Innnoiir is .iliiiont 
too subdued, lint as a piiinter of niailiiets she is without a rival, 
and the fiii].sh ” of Jier svorkniaii.ship might he advantageously 
imitated by even greatei wi itei s Slie herself compared her novels 
to little bits of ivory, two inches wide, on which slic worked with 
a touch so fine as to ^irodiicc little ctfcct alter much labour. 
Examine them closely, however, and the “ellect 'is undeniable; 
It IS like the finest ]M]ntiiig on enaniel or the gracofiillest em¬ 
broidery wrought by tlie lissom Hindu (iiigeis 
The popular t.i.ste ior fiction lias been gi.itdied, since Scott's 
time,by a liost ol icsjurtable wiileis, none of whom,however, can 
claim to becoiiHiileied .as artists, oi to he included 111 the same rank 
as the nckiiuw-ledgod inasteis ol the cr.ift. The student’s leisuie 
may soiiietiHies be pleas.intly beguiled bv a refeieiire to the iiovel.s 
of Miss Edgcwoith 01 ^Irs. Opie, Theodore Hook, CVapt.iin 
Manyat, John U.ilt,Thoin.xs Ijove l*e,aeoek,.Al]ehael Scott,or Mis 
oHore; but tiiey do not call ior the appiopmatioii of any of the 
hours devoted to study. Those of C!hai lotto llronle (1S46-55) 
occupy a higher position. Her ‘‘Jane Eire,''** Shiiley,” and 
Villette,” !iiv, full of power—power not always kept iimlcr con- 
trid Her conception w.as intensely clear, her execution vigoious t(i 
an excess. Charles Kingsley (1819-75) is another of the later 
iiovehsts whose w'orks must nut be Ji.istily dismissed, if only ior 
the earnestness with which he .sets himself to examine the m.iny 
problems lorcod upon our**consideration by existing soci.al condi¬ 
tions, and the loving, eloquent, poetical force with winch lie p.aiiits 
the various .aspects of Nature. ' Mr liiimley lays down as tlie aims 
of fiction:—**TO make us wiser and larger-hearted, to conduct u.s 
tliTOiigli a wider range of experience than the actual life of each 
generally permits, ti make us live 111 the lives of other types of 
cliaracte^tlian our owiff or than tliose of our daily acquaintance; 
to Aable US to pass by synip.athy 111 other minds and other circum¬ 
stances, and esiiecially to tram the moral nature by symp.atliy with 
noble characters and noble actions.’’ These assuredly were Charles 
Kingsley’s “aims.” *Tliey aic evident 011 the face of hia “ Yeast,” 
his “ WestWtard Ho !” Ins “ Two Y-ears Since,” and Ins “Hypatia; ’’ 
and he adyocated them strenuously and enthusiastically, forgetting 
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the artist too often in the teacher, and coT^quentty weakening his 
moral by his defect in art, but always maintaining a lofty purpose 
and holding up a bright ideal. 

The caiccr of Benjiimiii Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield (born 
1805), IS, by common consent, infinitely more iii|ereating, pic< 
turesque, and vnned than his novels. It is certain that they ex¬ 
hibit little of the artist’s sympathy, and less of the artist’s sense 
of proportion. Their fauite are ver^ serious—faults of construc¬ 
tion, faults of style, faults of motive; and yet they are viortli 
reading for their sparkle and liveliness, and worth studying for 
their reflection of a Very remarkable and unique idiosyncrasy. 
For in no novels is the wiiter so strongly portrayed as in those of 
Disraeli. For any like c^Siinplc of a man’s projection of hwuelf 
into his writing-i we must turn to Boon’s poeni.s. It would be 
])ossiblu, had we no other means of eslimating Benjamin Disraeli 
ill his strength and weakness, his genius and its liniit.ations. Ins 
moral chaiacter and it.s deficiencies, to build up an entirely accurate ' 
and comprehensive tululon from Ins variou.s fictions. Tlierc wc 
find hi.s strange thcoiios of statc'niian.ship, Ins views of princi¬ 
ples, l]i.s power ol condensed saicasm, his lelicity of epigram, iiis 
Love of the stage-picturesque, Ins quick insight into the foibles 
of nuiikiinl, hi'i curious combination ol con tempt for the nri.sto- 
cr.icy with a piotouiid .slmisc of the S])Iondoiir of their position, his 
t.iwdry eloquence, hi.s want ot caniostiu">.s, Ins faith in liimselt and 
I11.S foi tunes. Apart from this con-sidcration, Vu lUii drey,” “ The 
Vonng Diiko,” “ Coiiiiigshy,” ‘‘ Sybil,” ‘‘T.incred,” are all readable 
lor tlicir vivid de.seriptions, their vein of seiitmient and fine wit, 
their bold il supcrfici.il .skclches of character, and tlicir political 
satire 'L'lic ** diamond point'' glitters in Ins ligliter fancies, such 
as “The Voytige tif C'antain I’opaiiilla” and “Ixion 111 Heaven.’' 

In “ (knitiiniii Fleming ’ an atteiiqit is made to trace the growtlyit 
' a poet’s nniid. “ Henrietta Templeis a love story, and .1 very 
thaiming one ; the dialogues aie almost ]>erfect. “ Yenetia” in¬ 
troduces us to Byron and Slielley 111 caricature ; the mixture of 
the leal and the imaginary is not well managed; the ^ylc is 
libouied and tlic tone thiougliout ajtificial. In “Lotliair," the , 
last of Lord Beaconslicld’s nove^ the iioi traits arc drawn with all 
1 he old iiicisiveiicss, and there i.^r much of the old epigrammatic 
felicity ; but tlic language, when not twaddling, is offensive from 
Its ])rofusion of frippery. 

Charles Lever (1809-73) bad three dlstinc^periods as a novelist: 
in the first, his youth, he wrote for youag men; 111 liif^manhood, 
he wrote fur the sedatcr pubiic; in his maturity, he eiideavfJui'ed 
to win the suffrages of the more intelligent. To the first belong 
tlie “rollicking” fictioiisof “Harry Lorrequer,” “Cliailes O’Midley,” 
“Jack Hinton,” “Tom Burke to the nem* “ The Daltons,” “Tlie 
Dodd Family Abroad,” “Davenport Dunn,” and “Tony Butler;” 
the third, and latest, produced “l^ir Brooke Fosbrooke,'’ “The 
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Bramleigha of xBishopVi Folly ” and “ Lord Kdgobbin.'* In the 
first the attraction is the vivacity aud dash, the bold dragoon, the 
comic Irisiiman, the drinking and fighting squire, the penniless 
beauty ; in tlie second, Lever imposes on us his worldly wisdom,' 
his knowledge of the “ seamy side ot life,” Ins experiences of men 
and manners; the tiiird is the period of studied conversations and 
“set scenes the construction is more elaborate, the characters are 
more carefully studied. As he had three periods, so had his 
genius three favourite fields of exercise—Irish life, Continental and 
military life ; and, so f.ir as lie knew tliem, he painted them ^\lth 
equal vivacity and faithf uliicss. Lever alw&ys writes like a shrewd 
man of tlm world, but like a man of the world who is also a gentle¬ 
man, witli a fine temper and a good stock of animal spirits, llis 
pages are never dull, never vapid, tliey have alltlie clfervcsccnce 
of champagne, and all its clearness 
As a contrast to Lever, take “(leoige Eiiot”—Mi.'>s Marian 
Evans. 1 do not mctiii that the lady’s ^luges are dull or obscure, 
but they are tlie very aiilitiieses of Lever s iii their leading charac- 
teiistics. They arc as tliuiightful as liis are commonplace, arc os 
strong in purpose as Ins are lecble, as scnlentious as Ins are 
epigrammatic. The difrureiice between “Adam Bede,'’ "The Mill 
on the Floss,” and “itomola,” aud “Tom Burke,” “D.ivenpoit 
Dunn,” and “ Lord Kilgobbin,” is as vast us tlie difference between 
a Titian and a Teniers. It is not only a diflcrence of genius but 
of texture, and a difference ot the point of view from which the 
novelist looks at life and humanity. “In all her noveL,” says 
Professor Morley, “slie instils her own faith in ‘ plain living and 
^iigh thinking,’ by sliowing that it is well in life to care greatly for 
something worthy of our care; choose worthy w'ork, believe in it 
with our souls, and labour to live, through inevitable checks and 

a ' 'iidrances, true to our best sense of the highest life we cun attain ” 
er first tdes, “Janet’s llcpcntnnco,” “Mr. Gilfil’s Love-Story,” 
and “The Sad Fortunes of Mr. Amos Barton,” aiipeanng under 
the gencial title of “Scenes of (Jlcric.il Life,” wore reensniood by 
all gO(kl critics as giving promise of the highest ivi-iicn.'- ol the 
artist; and this promise was more than fiiirdlcd m “Adam Bede” 
(1859}, where a plot of the deepest inteiest is worked out with 
consummate skill, while the characters, studied from leal life, aie 
rendered with considerable pui ity and power. The two heroines, 
Hetty Sorrel and Dinah Morris, supply an effective contrast, while 
Adam Bede and his*hrotlicr, Mr. Irwiiie, Fariiier Poyscr, Squire 
Donnithome, form the k‘ading figures in a picture of touching 
beaifty. As for Mrs. Poyser, she belongs to the immortals, and 
will go down to the “ latest posterity ” along with Shakespeare’s 
creations. Her worldly wisdom is as sound as that of Foioiiius, 
while it finds expressitm in pithy sayings which form a complete 
body of proverbial philosophy. For example: “ It’s hard to teH 
which ia Old Harry when everybody’s got boots on.” . . . “There’s 
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many a good bit o’ work done with a s^d heart” ... “If you 
could make a pudding wi’ thinking o’ the batter, it ’ud be easy 
getting dinner.” 

• The tragic strain of “ The Mill on tlie Flasa,” George Eliot’s next 
work, published in i860, marks tlio intensity of her ^niiis. 'riic 
association of AEaggio Tiilliver’s life with the river, whose borixnvful 
voices echo throiigliout the story, is a fine touch of poetic feeling; 
anil the final catastrophe is a.s dramatic a scene as any in English 
fiction. Maggie is drawn with an almost startling distinctness; 
but Stephen Guest is not so succe.ssful, and it is dillicult to 
believe that his lowor^ainl coarser iialuro could havo obtained 
that influence over Maggie’s stionger and loftier iiatiiio which 
Is a.sci'ibcd to It. George Eliot’s style is here at its best, dear, 
incisive, musical, syid sw'dling at times uito the noblest eloquence, 
A\]iicli noA'cr loncs its simplicity. In “ Romola” (1S63) she made a 
bold and brilliniit ctlbrt to icalisc the life and manners of the 
EIuiciu'c ot Loiciizo do’ Mcdici, the ]*'lurcncc of the lioiiaissaiice, 
the I'loiciice of the gieat Jhniiiiiicaii ])rcaclier and C’liurch ru- 
former, iS.ivonaiol:i. The Greek dement is typified in Tito 
Meloma, and the difTerent aspects of the lime are similarly repic- 
sciitud by carufiilly-diaw’ii chaiactcrs. Jiomola herself is one of 
those women, with a ))iofoiiiid sense of duty and cajiacity for sclf- 
siicijficc, whom Gcoige Eliot loves to paint, every feature being 
atl'ectioiiatdy studied, and the whole finished with elaborate care. 
Jlcr 1 elation to Savuiianda is skilfully coulrived, and enables licr 
creator to iihice before the leader a succession of stirring .scenes, 
111 which the maiiiieis and passions of the age are alike vividly 
depleted 111 “ Uoinohi” George Eliot's genius reached its climax.^ 
Ill ‘‘Felix llulf a decided dedcnsiun is evidcnl; the art is less 
spontaneous, tJic patlios inoio stagey, the humour, at first so fico 
and natural, is assidunudy w'orketl up; and the style, oiice 
sliarp and bright and luminous, grows obscure and involved. 
“.Middlciiiarch'' (1S71-72) exhibits the same faults; but they are 
ledpcindU by the fine rcprcsciit.'itioii of chaiacfcr 111 Dorothea, 
w'lio, by the Avay, is “own sister” to Itomola. “Daniel D^nda” 
(1876), of all its authoi’s romances, is^the object of thd^crcest 
coiitciitinn among the ciitics. ll^ is a work of genias, for it is 
Guoige J*]liot's , but wc cannot conceive that any impartial judge 
will laiik it Avith her first thi'eo great novels. 

1 come now to speak of our nmctcciith-ccntiuy Fielding, Wil¬ 
liam Afakepeace Thackeray (1811-62), the Xiieal successor and 
true heir not only of that greatest of eighteenth-century povclists, 
but also of Steele and Addisonymd the gieatest of the eightedAtli- 
ccntiiry liumouiists. It is, perhaiis, as a humourist that no should 
be mainly regarded; for even Ins iiatlios comes in by way of con¬ 
trast'to deepen and intensify his humour, aa*ni the famous scene 
111 “ Vanity Fair” where llawdon Crawley discovers his wife’s 
villany and chastises the Marquis of Steyiie. “ There are several 
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varieties uf tlio humo^rista” says JTaunay; “ there is the poetic 
iLiimourist, in 'whom the tiiculty exercises itself on materials 
supplied by tiie imagination niiJ the feelings, and tlicre is the 
humourist who is a man of the world, not necessarily destitute of 
poetry and Hoiitiniciit, but who, by piefereiice, draws his materials 
from obsei ration, analysing common experience and every-day 
life. To tins Jattei diviMoii TJiackcray belongs. Ho wivs not 
without poetry, imagiiiatioii, and seiilimciit; nuvcrtbclcss, these 
qualities do not hold the same pToiniiieiice in his writings th.it 
they do 111 those of some other uovcluts. He is more a humourist 
I than a poet; more si man of the world than a man of senti¬ 
ment. Tliu substance of liis intellect was a robust liiimoiirons 
sagacity; and to this weighty element, winch, by a natural law, 
gnivitated towards absolute mirt}i, liu k(‘pt eveiythiiig else subor¬ 
dinate. ... In the cla.ss of huiiiourist'i among whom wi have 
placed Thackeray he held a perteclly distiiiet position. Ho is 
original as a humourist no le^s th.an as a novelist. J t Las been said 
that Jiis humour was ‘broad at once and fine,’ and its union of 
these two chai'actei'Lstics descrvi'.s paiticular imtice He could 
be ‘Charle.s Ycllowjiliisli,' ‘.kMinivs,’ the ‘ K.it Contiibiitoi,’ and 
‘riccceman X.,’ and ho could also produce the ni0'>t dclie.alo, 
subtle, decorous irony AVindy scntimenUli'^in, rt.itulonco of style, 
ihcso he early bog.ui to expose; tlio^c, and .sordid .self-seeking, 
iinkuidlinc.ss, seivihty, ivere what he dolestcd, .unloved to liold 
up to contempt. J'erliaps the iiio.st llioroiigii proof of 'rii.ickeiay s 
gicatiicss as a hiiinouiist is the ivay in which he embodies Ins 
humour m characters. Sometimes the huiiioiir depends solely on 
#>what the cliiimcter says Komctiincs lie is an oddity, with crot¬ 
chets or peculiarities, wliicli reappear as rcgiihuly as ho docs, 
and am mere matters of trick Hut the most amusnig of Thackc- 
rp,y's iicrsoiiagcs is a diameter iii a deeper sen&o, and shows moie 
limn one or two points or angles to the observer.” Tins is a long 
(piotation; but the book fiom wdiich 1 take it, Hie late J.im cs 
Hannay’s “Studies in Tliackcnay,” is ucll worLli reading by tlio 
student of Tliackeray. 

Onov,i the faults allegivl .igainst Thackeray as a novclhst is his 
cviiicmm . (j|ranted that a llav(mr uf c>iiici.>m pervades ins writ¬ 
ings, it 19 tlie cynicism of tliu'ucad and not of tlic licait; if Ins 
judgment condemns, Iils kindly nature forgives. Theie is a smile 
on the lip or a tear in the eye oven wlieu his frown is sternest. 
The in.1.11 who couUKreate Colonel Newcoino and Ccorgo Warring¬ 
ton inigl|t occasionally pvear the cynic's mask and play tlio cyme’s 

B irf’, but to those who look closely/he pretence is obvious enough. 

13 satire is keen, but then it is always just Kis shafts bum like 
fire, but they arc directed against the errors and tollies of humanity, 
against sham and hy(1vcrisy, a^iiist the coarseness of snobbery and 
the vulgarity of imorance. All pure and tender feelings he treats 
with reverence; no makes no mock at true love, at the domestic 
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afTectionfi, at unpretending charity. \ Whi\^ is specially noticeable 
III Thackeray’s fiction is the gentleness witii which he treats his 
^ women. Even ISccky »S)iarp hp^canqQ t dismiss without a pang of 
* regret; while for Lady (iMtleK'dot T miil Laura Peiidcnnis and the 
poor governess lie evidently feels a strong sympathy lyid respectful 
affection. #{fhej^ide rnnge of his portiaiture is next to bo con- 
.sidered. Kroni Henry Esmond to Rirry Lyndon, from Loid Castle- 
wood fi) Marry Foker,froui (loorgo Warrington to Captiiin Costigan, 
what a breadth of sweep' 11 is gi cat contemporary, (.'harles 1 )ickeiw, 
couhl not draw a gentlcmnii ] but Thackeray could, and vciy tine 
and genuine ins gentlcifien are. lie was not coniiiicd to Ins own 
time, to the men and manners of the society around luni, but eould 
reproduce in “ lleiiiy Eaiiirfiid” and “The Virginians” tlio details 
.iiul features of a past age with wondorf Al fidelity. Hut Avhy dwell 
on these particulars f Ills w'lt, Ins humour, his sairacity. liis ten¬ 
derness. his iniiigiiiation, Ins hearty abhonenco of tlio false, his no 
les.s lieaity adiiiiiutioii of the true, Ins insight into the liuinaii 
hearl, his .sfiong grasp of chaiacter, Ins finely syiniiatlictic and 
graeeliilly lobiist •style, in which at times there is a touch ol lyric.d 
inelodv—all these points will be noted by the .student wdio coii- 
sciciitiiuisly seeks to get sit the special ovcellciiees i»f Thackeray as 
a liuielist lie had a high seiinc of the dignity of his v ocatio n ; 
he w’as preacher, teacher, w/ca , and he w.is c.iieful thaTuihis 
hands it shoul^o>.e nothing of its nnport.incc 
Of (^liailes 1 hekens (1812-70' I have not much to say. Mis merits, 
110 less than his defects, are so salient that they aie easily dLstiii- 
guislicd I Ic was a liumouiist like 'I'hackcmy, but his humour was 
l)ioadcr,sti(>ngor,ni()rob()]sfcroiis^Wlicn Tliackeiaymakesus smilo,i 
the tear is iie\er iar olf, but I )ickcns prompts us to a geiiuino roai 
of laughter, and if thcie be tears, it is because wo laugh until we cry 
lie IS the great piicst and prophet of the odd and ridiculous, ai^d 
it is by onr lauglitci that w'c snow our acceptance of Ins miiiislra- 
tioiis. No wiiiei lias ever contributed so largely to hunian enjoy¬ 
ment ; lie IS responsible for more side-shaking and rib-tickliug and 
caclnimatoiy exertion than any half-dozen of merrymakciMn any 
tunc or country. It is plca.sant to wtHo down the iiam^ of his 
novels, and count up the houis of fnii and jollity we ow'o to them: 
to the “ I’ickwick l*aper.s,” with Eiftn Weller, and tlie stiaugo coin- 
])any at Dinglcy Hell, and the rival cditois, and the immoitol trial 
scene, and tlie “swarry,” which turns out to be “a leg of niiitton 
and trim III mgs; ” to “Nicholas Nickleby,” %ith the Mantalinis, 
and Newman Noggs, and the liuinoiirs>of that great ^'heMiiam 
Vincent Crummies; to “ Martin Cliuzzlewit,” with the PccKsiiiff 
and Ins daughter, and young Hailey, and Mark Tapley, and the 
wonderful American scenes and persons; to “ David Coimcrfield,” 
with 'J'ommy Traddlos, and the inexhaustible Harkis, and Peggotty, 

and the evergreen, dirty, and delightful Wilkins Micawber; to- 

but I might go over the whole catalogue, for even in his later and 
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poorer compositions, \^icn ho weakJv attempted the sentimental 
or romantic, and lost much of his original spontaneity, the 
vein of humour never runs wliolly dry. Of course, everybody 
knows tliat Dickens’s characters are caricatures; that the world 
never saw, for instance, and never will sec, a Micawber or a Tony 
Yeck, a Safa Weller or a Wackford Squceis; but, on the other 
hand, the particular quality which each icpresents is to be found 
ill human nature, and to have this quality niit before us in such a 
shape and with so iiiiicli r vi - r .tio- —the Alicawl 'Ci ism of M iraw- 
borortho sham “’umilicy oi Uiiah Heap—that we c.aniiotfail 
to see at a glance ivhat is good or bad iii 'it, and howr far it affects 
oiirselver, is a deiiuito gam. Jlickeiis’s defects arc easily noted; 
they lie on the very surface of his novels. Thcie you inny ob»er\e 
the prctentiousncbs of 1ik jiathos, the unreality of his sentiment, 
the bombast winch he mi'tlakcs for hue writing, the loose niul 
irregular construction of Ins ])lots, which consist, indeed, of little 
more than a Be(|ueiK(t of striking soenC't, intended to present in 
the most obvious light the eccentricities ot thc])cisoiiiigc.s lie calls 
into existence It is not diflicult citlicr to perceive that he knows 
nothing of ladies or gentlemen, and cannot draw them , that with 
the subtler emotions and mure delicate Icehngs he has no real 
sympathy. It is clear, too, th.at the higher female character lies 
beyond Jus gras]), and that liis tiagedy when most clabuiatc is 
always on the ])oiiii of coming to grief, except, pcihap.s, 111 the 
“Tale of Two C‘ities,” where the self-sacrifice of Sydney (’artoii 
seems to me the high-water mark of 1 lickctis's pathetic work. 11 is 
rango of thought, moreover, is essentially nariow, and lie is most 
, bigoted often when he assumes to bo most liberal. Uut in spite 
of the.se and other scarcely less conspicuous faultn, his claim to 
rank among our very greatest novelists is unimpeachable \ it rests 
0^1 a thousand brilliantly successful conceptions; it rests on a fer¬ 
tility of imagination and a breadth of huinunr which no other 
writer has ever cimalled. 

It has been said that as Sir W.ilter Scott was the novelist of tlio 
uppelclass, aristocratic, nay, almost feudal, in his ideas aiul scnti- 
nients^iii was Dickens tlieiiiovelist of the middle class, with w liom 
lie identifies himself m Iils strength as well as his weakness. In 
like maimer, pciliaps, we may say of Tiiackeray tlut he appealed 
to cultured, scholarly, and thoughtful readers; while--at all events 
in his earlier writings—Edward Bulvrer, LoM Lytton (1805-73), 
addressed himself to tho young and imaginative. Thiee points 
call for yotice in coiinevtioii with this most mdustiious ot men 
of Uicten. First, his capacity of growtli. His mind was always 
growing f he was always open to tho reception of new ideas; and 
his later work was incomparably'superior to his earlier. In this 
respect he differed friMn> dinost all our great novelists, who have 
Mnerally shown a marked falling-off after attaining to a certam 
Height. But, clever os were “ Pelham ” and " Tho Disowned/' no 
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one will protend that they ennol in finished jiroikmanship or oleva- 
turn of tono or knowledge of mental phenomena “ The Caxtons," 

“ My Novel,” or “ Tlie Parisians.” 1 jyttoii was in his svixty-eighth 
year when he died, and he was then at his best. If is “Keiiolm 
Chilhnglv,” published in the year of his death, seems to me superior 
even in those (pialities of vivacity aiul vigour, which dba generally 
identified with youth, to any of his earlier works. tSecond, reference 
must be made to his consciciitiuiisness as an artist He constructed 
his plots with the greatest caio. Every scene, every situation, 
w.is thoroughly studied; every detail was considered in its rela¬ 
tion to the general clt'dCt Thu same elaboration was bestowed 
ii[>un li IS characters ; and if Lyttoii’s novels fall lar short of the 
very best, it is from no wank of citbit and thoiiglit on the pait of 
the artist lie ma^ninilatcd his colours nkilfully; his figures were 
])cifectly pro])urtioiial, so far ns he could conceivo them. The 
scenery wa.s .ilways in due perspective and keeping. AVhat M’as 
wanting, after all was finished, was exactly what no industry or 
intelligence or care of the artist can sujiply—the exquisitely subtle 
and delicate yet enduring touch of genius. Lytton was a man of 
very considerable talents and varied accomidishments; iho gifts 
he had received fiom Nature he iiidustiiously and pemistcntly 
cultivated, so that lie was always coming close to the goal, though 
he never lOMcliod it He had a leal poetic taste, but not the 
poetic faculty he had the aitist's ambition and temperament, but 
not the ailist's power. He succeeded most when he made the 
le.ist ofibrt; his heroes and heroines are alw.iya failures, but 
his secondary cbaracteis aru very good indeed. A few typos, 
such as the man of fashion and the middle-class vagabond, ho ^ 
])rc.scntcd T\ilh great distinctnc.ss and with real artistic force. 
Ho, too. Ills lihstonciil pcisoiiagcs are dr.iwn with a strong, true 
hand. 'J'liinl, wc must note liis versatility. Ho was not only 
poet, dramati''t, essayist, orator, and novelist, but ho cs-sayea 
every kind of fiction. He produced fasliiotiable novels, like 
“Pclliaii'i, ' romauccH of crime, like “Eiigono Aram” and “ Paul 
(Uifl'oid cla^slcal romances, like “Tlic Last Days of Poini^ii;” 
novels of sentiment, like “ The Disciviicd,” “ Ernest *■ Altra- 
vors,” and “Alice,” historical hctjuiis, like “Rienzi” and “The 
Last of the Haroiis, ” novels of manners, like “ The Caxtons,” 
“jSly Novel,” and “What will he do with it?” iioveb of in¬ 
trigue. like “Night and Moniiiig” and “Lucretia;” and psycho¬ 
logical romances, like “ Zanoni ” and “ A Straff Story.” 1 n “ ITio 
Coming Pace” ho took up the Utopian st^o ot fiction. “Koiicliii 
Chillingly” and “The Parisian:^” belong to the novels of iiianUbrs. - 
I have already hinted that ho always came short of the highest 
and best, but what he did was nevertheless very well done—as well 
doue^ as talent and culture without imogiiiaiiion could do it. As 
to the versatility of the man, it cannot be questioned, any more 
than his ambition. 1 say his ambition, for |ie yearned to make 
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his position among the great mastersfof fiction; and his 
long, laborious, and iio^ whollv iinsuccessfut effort commands onr 
sympathy. 1 think that, on the whole, his works (in spite of their 
melodramatic tone, their falNC seiitnxicnt, tlicir false pathos and' 
tawdry style, and tlie irritating maiincrisnis which grou]) aro^^nd 
their woi'hliip of the [deal and the llc.iutiful) are worth studying. 
I am siiie liis lifo is, for it was a life of untiring energy, nn- 
llagging perseverance, and earnest devotion to liis ait, informed 
and stimulated by an lionouiable ambition. 




uiiAm:ri vi. 

TIIAVEL AND DISUOVEJIY : A C'OITRHE OP IIE.\DIN(». 

K fttrain of .'Khoiiture Avliich fuiis in our English l) 1 oo( 1 , 
inheiitfid doubtless from those roatlcss forelatliei-s wlio, 
111 dragon-proTved galleys, s\varmod out of the crocks 
and fields of the Noith, and sought “fjesh woods and 
mstuica new" across the rolling sea, lias always made 
]>opiilar with us the literature of tiavol and discovery. In this 
department, indeed, we Knglisli arc rich beyond any other pcoiilc, 
ns might bo expected of a natniii winch has sent its sons far and 
wide over the world, and planted its laws, language, and polity iii 
tiic Amciicaii continent as in Australia, in South Africa as iii tho 
islands of J’olynesia. 1 1 is no inattoi ut n onder, theiefoio, tliat tho 
first comidete book in Englisli was a book of travel, namely, “The 
N'oyago and Travaile which treateth (d the Way to the lliemsaleni, 
and Jifclje Marvaylos of hide, witli other Islands and (Countries,'' 
written in 1356 by Sir John Aiaiidcville, a native of St. AlhaiLs, 
wiio tmvcllcd 111 Oriental eonntiic^ for npw’ards of thiity-four yeai-s, 
wilting down on his ictiirn all ho saw and all he lieaid, so as to 
produce an aiuusiiig combinafioii ot tiutli and falsehood. Ihi 
.book was one of the cailiest issues Irom tlie Italian press (i48<5). 
*A century later the English press w'as busy with the publication 
of rccoids of travel. Sir Francis Drake's circumuavigation of tlio 
w'oild found a chiomcler 111 the author of tho “World l^coni- 
passed;” llaleigh’s adventuics on the^American inaiiih / wcie 
described m the “ Discovery of Oiuaiia.” To this period belong 
the “Voyage of Sir H. Ahddletoh to tho Malacca Islands,” and 
Fletcher and Komy^s “Kussia in tlic Sixteenth Century.” With 
indefatigable industry, stimulated by an ardent love of geogra¬ 
phical knowledge, Jlichard Hakluyt, m istjg, collected and jire- 
served “The I’riiicipal Navigations, Voyi^eSj Ti-affmues, and Dis¬ 
coveries of the English Nation, made by oea or over Laifd, tlio 
llemote and Farthest Distauu Quarters of the Earth, within tho 
Compass of these 1500 Years." It would bo impos-siblet f think, 
to overestimate tho influence of this great work Jjhe mari¬ 
time spirit of the English people. Similar in pw»pose, and scarcely 
inferior in influence, is the “Pilgrimes, r* itelations of tho World 
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and the Religions observed in all Ages and Places discovered 
from the Creation to tHe Present,” by Samuel Furchas, published 
in 1613. There are five volumes in all, and Purchas professes to 
have consulted in compiling thorn upwards of twelve hundred 
authors. “The accuracy of this useful compiler,” says Hallani,^ 
“ has iDeen denied by those w'ho have had better means of kiiow'- 
ledgo, and probably is inferior to that of Hakluyt; but his labour 
was far moio comprehensive The ‘ Pilgiims' was at all events a 
great source of knowledge to the contemporaries of Purchns.” And 
they have been the delight of adventurous youth for successive 
gcncrationH, besides suggesting to yioets, dramatists, and loinaucists 
many a pleasant and picturesque fancy. 

In 159s John Dayis publislicd a curious littlo volume, “The 
World's ilydrographical Hescriiition,” which was one of tlie earliest 
pleas for the feasibihty of a Noi th-ViTcst Passage (/ e., by the north 
of America) to “ far Cathay.” In this he desenbes Ins own gallant 
voyages to the North, in one of wliich ho “alone, without farther 
comfort or company,” 111 a small bark of thirty tons, having reached 
latitude 66°, came to “a strait,” a Inch he followed for eighty Icamies, 
until he came among many islands. 1'hcn, finding small lio])o 
of pa&<iing that way, ho returned to the open sea, co.uslcd the 
shoro towards the south, and in so doing “ found another great 
inlet, near forty leagues broad, where the w.ater entered in with 
violent swiftness.” All which ho relates with the utmost sim- 

e , and by no means in the tone of a man wdio is conscious of 
accomplished any unusual action ; yet in a baik of thirty 
tons to venture among the Polar ice was surely a heroic deed ' 
About twenty years after Davi.s, a Scotchman named William 
Lithgow publLshed the “Totiil Discourse” of his nineteen years’ 
wanderings and painful peregrinations 111 Ruropc, Asia, and Ame¬ 
rica, in the course of which ho professed to have surveyed “foity- 
efght kingdoms, ancient and modern, twenty-one republics, ten 
absolute priiicipnlitics, with two hundred islands” He wiitcs 
ill crabbed Scotch, but with the flavour of (luamtncss which is 
as iiisf^arablc from old authors os the aroma is from old wine. 

Tho\. airalist, John Hay travelled 1111663 through the Nether¬ 
lands, Uermany, Holland, and Franco, and on liis return duly 
published his “Observations,”'as so many tourists through tlio 
same countries have since done. ltay’s,fhowever, are those of an 
acute and intelligent mmd. A far higher merit attaches to the 
“Epistola.' Ho-Eliana\ or Letters of James Howell” (1594-1666), 
describing his Continen,^al travels, which, extended over three 
yean; en&led him to accumulate a mass of interesting and valu- 
, able pMoplars. The letters are written m a very graphic style, 
and uie com'^nts on men and manners and places are vei^ fresh 
and entertaiu.il ig. That loyal cavalier, Sir Thomas Herbert, 

1 Hallam, • t Ucruture of Europe,” iii. 450. 
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diaries I.’s groom of the bedchamber, and his faithful friend And 
attendant during that dark period ot his Hfe which ended, one 
frosty January moniiiig, on the scaffold outside Whitehall, pub- 
Ushed as eaily as 1634 an interesting narrative of his travels in 
Africa and “ the (greater Asia,'’ especially Persia, and some parts 
of the Onciital Indies and isles adjacent. I may point out that 
to read such works with tlio help of later authorities, taking all 
necessary pains to collato and compare their different statements, 
IS an instructive process, besides being a very thorough and agree¬ 
able mode of studying geography. And thus I am reminded of 
the “ Microcosmus, or Dci^criptioii of the Groat World,'’ of Peter 
lleylin (1600-62), whom wo have already met with as an eccle¬ 
siastical historian. The “ Microcosnias ” is a tolerable attempt at 
S3 stcniatic geography. Tho title seems to have been a favourite 
one 111 tho early pare of the scvciitceiiih century, for Bishop hiarlo 
used it (m Micrucosmography"), and Purchas,aud a poet named 

: TJiomas Nobles. 

* Some admirable desci iptioii will bo found in Henry ]<'ielding’s 
‘‘ Voyage to Lisijon,'’ and it is allowable, perhaiis, to include among 
books of travel »Steriic's “Sentimental Journey throiigli Franco 
and Italy,” the lU'cciirnor of numerous books in winch, as in Long¬ 
fellow’s “ Hyperion ” and Lord L3'ttoii's “Pilgiims of tho llluno,'’ 
an eloment of fiction is mtiudnccd to enliven accounts of scenery. 
Almost the first, if not the first, of English books on the United 
States, was William Cobbett's “ Year’s llesidonce” (1818-19), which 
exhibits all its writer's ('ceeiitnc necuharities as well as the sub¬ 
stratum of .solid .sense on which they wcie fantastically reared. (X 
travellers “with a £>urposo” Andrew Young seems to havo been 
the pioneer; and the agricultural data collected m his “Travels 111 
I'V.incc ' (1777-89) aie ai ranged witli so much aciiiacn.and so skil¬ 
fully used to illustrate gciienil principles, that the book is still held 
nipcli ill e.stecm. The view ot tne condition of J’Vance, on tho verge* 
of tho Gre.it llevolutioii, has its points of interest for tho historian; 
and Artlmr Young is a writer, therefore, to whom the student 
may profitably give his attention. (Sec also Dr. lligby’s “ Letfcejp to 
Ins Family from France m 1789,” edited by Lady Eastlak*-V Of 
far inferior calibre is tho Bir Joliii Carr wnom Byron satiriseu, the 
prototype of the superficial gossipy tourist, who rushes through a 
country intent only on making a book, and dashes off his super¬ 
ficial sketches with equal audacity and ignorance. His style, 
however, has an easy fluency, and he soniotin|p succeeds in par¬ 
ticularising a scene or an individual so as fix it or him on the 
reader's inuagination. He wrote “The Stinger in France'^(1803) 
and “ Tho Stranger in Iceland” (f8o6), “ Travels Bound tho Baltic ’’ 

(1804-s), “A Hove through Holland " (1807), and “ Travels in Spain ” 
(1811), , 

Lord Macai-tiioy's Chinese embassy in 17Q2-93 was tho occasion 
of two books upon China—the ambassador^ own Journal,” and 
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ilio^ “Autliontic Accoimt of the lilinbasMy,” by his secrctaiy of 
legation, Sir George«Staunton. The latter is remarkably ^vell 
written and full of interesting information, which, when the book 
was published, had all the attiaction of novelty for the British 
public. It may be read to tins day with advantage, suppleineiitcd 
by the woiks of Fortune, Gutzlaff, Wingrovc Cooke, and others 
The popularity it achieved wa.s as nothing, however, to the 
■ furore excited by tlio “Travels of .faincs Bruce” (1790), in which 
ho described hi.s adventures 111 Abyssinia and his discovery of 
the sources of the Balir-el-Azrek, which he mistakenly supposed 
to lie the true Nile. The extraordinary yature of the incidents he 
1 elated combined with the irritation pi evoked by a most undis¬ 
guised egotism to oxcJtc against hipi a strong prejudice in the 
minds of men of letters, and ho was as'>ailed with voUevs of 
lampoons, in which his* veracity was ojjculy questioned. “ The 
, Travels ol Baion Muncliauson ’’ were wntteii, it is said, in ridiculo 
of Bruce's narrative, the accuracy of which, however, has boon 
fully confirmed by later travollcra. It should be stated that he 
had been anticipated in hia discovery of the source of the Blue 
Nile by Paoz, the rortugiie.so. 

I 1 need harilly icfer to Mungo Paik's “ Afi ican Travels " (1799), 
Ofl, owing to the simplicity of their stjlc, and the strong iuteie.st 
of the experiences they dcsciibe, they have always boon a favourite 
“boys’ book.” I suppose everybody knows tlie three pathetic 
episodes of the bravo travelIci-’s succoiir by the pitying Afiican 
I woman at Bego, of the stimulus he derived 111 a moiiiciit of 
despondency from the accidental presence of “a .small moss 111 
fructification,” and his iniiocciit exultation on 1 caching the bank 
of the Joliba or QiiorriL African travel lias furnished the Biiglisli 
gentleman’s library with a succession of iinpoi tant w'orks. I n 1826 
was published the “Narrative «)f Travels and Discoveries m Nor- 
Cliorn and Central Afnca," bv Denham, f!lai)pertou. and Oudiicy. 
Ualf a century later ajipeared David Livings tone's ‘‘llcsearches I'n 
South Africa.” During tlie interval, it may almost bo said, Britisli 
ontwnjrise was constantly active 111 the exploration of the African 
interk - and each snccewling traveller did not fail to publish tlio 
results ot his iiivestigiitioSis. The narrative of tlie expedition of 
Richard Lander, who traced Jiilio souicc of the Niger, was issued 
in 1857. Burckhai-dt, Belzoni, Bowdich, (’ampbelT, each coiitri- 
^ buted his “stone” to the cairn of African dwcoveiy. As for 
lllgypt, its antiquitie.s, its scenery, its people, its mighty river, 
have been celobratcTi by a hundred jieus. Let me take a few in 
nlp^ab^cal order Adams, A L., “The Naturalist in the Nile 
Valley;” Bartlett, W. 11, “Tht Nile Boot;” Belzoni, G. B., 

“ Narrative of the Operations and Recent Discoveries within thu 
Pyramids,” a recoT 4 of marvellous perseverance and energy, ns 
well as a mine of valuable iiifonnation; Burckkardt, “ Travels in 
Nubia; ” Hoskins, G. A., “ Trav^ in Ethiopia above the Second 
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Cataract; ” “ KiiigUko, A. W., “ Eutheii; or, Footprints of Kast- 
ci'ii Travol” (184.4), ^ book of rare eloquAico, with sketches of 
scenery unsurpassed for glow of colour and felicity of toucli; 
Lane, Edw., ‘‘Modern Egyptians,” a recognised authority; Lind¬ 
say, Lord (afterwards Earl of Crawford), “ijcttcra on Egypt, 
Edom, and the Holy Land: ” Martmeau, Harriet, “ Jiiastcru Lite, 
Fast and Present,” iresh aiul pictiircsKpic, but occasionally fanciful 
in theory; Molly, ( 1 , “ Khartoum and the Two Nileslliclianl- 
son, Dr., “ Travels along the Mcditcrraneaii and Adjacent Parts; ’’ 
Jlouier, Mrs., “Temples and Tombs of Egypt and Nubia,” a book 
spoiled by its style and Tcmt of method; Hiiiitli, Pev. A. C., “ The 
^lle and its Jjanks;” Warburtoii, Eliot, “The Cicscent and the 
(‘ro.ss ; ” and Wilkinson, Sir (, 1 , a deservedly eminent Egyptologist, 
‘‘iMudeni Egjpt and Thebe'!,” ami “Topogiaphy of Tiiebcsaiid 
(Icneral View of J^i^yid.” To this list may bo added a later book, 
very freshly and charmingly wntten, by Miss M J 3 . EdAvard.s, “A 
'rh<m.saiid ^Miles up the iNilc and ^li'. Villiers Stuart's valuable 
“ Nile (Jleamng.s." 

A .still luiger mimlier of authoiities iniglit easily be biought 
fovuaid under the heading ol Itiiliaii tiavel One ol the earliest, 
and, all things consiileied, one of Hie bc.<!l, is iMi. J. Forsyth 111 
liLs ii.ivrativo of an “ Excursion 111 Italy in 1802 and 1803.” The de- 
hci ipljon.s are li\ely, the criticism.^ acute, and the whole tone of tlie 
book 1.S .scholai ly it i.s superior far and away to Eustace's “ Class¬ 
ical Tour" or Stewart Hose’s “ l.,ctters lioiii the Noitli of Italy." 
In i8j 5 was juibli.slied “Italy, uitli Sketches of Spain and hir- 
tiigal,' by W. Jlcckionl, tlioaiithor of “ V.itliok.” it is pictuie&qucly 
written, and a cultivated taste is evident 111 every page »Sir A. 
C Koare’s “('hi.s.sical Tour” is unlit to bear tlie ordeal of current 


criticism. There i.s ideasant (lo.scription 111 Hilliard's “Six ^lonths 
ill Jtiilyand Cliarle.s Dickens’s “Pictures from Italy” are iii- 
tgrcstiiig as showing tlio impressions produced by Italian scenes* 
on a man of .specially keen observation, vritli a quick recognition 
of .salieuti])oiiitN but strongly deliciciit hi the higher sentLiiiont. 
Dean Alford's “Letters from Italy” may be glanced at; tho.^iaro 
very superficial. The leader will find ^piuch useful mat' ^iil in 
Augustus Haro’s “ ^Vandcriiigs 111 Italy.” 

'ilio tale of adventure 111 the frdzeii wilderness of the North, 
begun by John Davis m 1595, has boon continued by £jir Kdwam 
Parry, Sir John Franklin, Hacb, Dr. Iticliardson, Dr. Scorcsby, 
Captain (afterwards Admiral) Eccehey, APCliytock, M'Clura, Dr. 
Kane, and other “ marmer.s good and truq.” China was farther 
opened up in 1816 by Lord Amherst's mission, of which Mi.'Heary 
limis wrote a clear and uuassumfbg account. In the E'lSt, geogra- 
nhical knowledge was enlarged by Sir John Malcolm, “ Sketches of 
Persia; ” J. Moner, “ Journeys through FersiP) Anuenia, and Asia 
MinorSir William Ouseloy and Sir Kobert iter Porter: W. Moor- 
croft, “ Travels m the Hin^ayan Provinces J. Baillio Fraser, 
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“ Tour tliroupfli the Snowy Range,” “ Winter Journey from Constan¬ 
tinople to Teheran,” ahd other works ; and Lieutenant (afterwards 
Sir Alexander) Uurnes (murdered at Cabul),'* Travels into Rokhara.” 
Few travellers, however, had brought much literary skill to the 
embellishment of their nariativcs, uiitd Captain liasil Hall, in 
1818, showibd how a record ol travel might be made as interesting 
as a romance 111 his “ Account of a Voyage ot JJiscovcry to the 
West Coast of Corea and the Great Loo-Choo Island.” lie followed 
it up witli several narratives of advcutuic, written with equal 
s))irit and pictorial iiowcr. Rasil Mall, by the way, figures in 
Christopher North’s “Noctes Ambni-siairu ” Rjctorial power, but 
of a higher order, is also visible in Henry David Inglis’s “^Solitary 
Walks through MaiiyLiiiids,” and liif other travel-books, 111 winch 
a warm love of nature and a strong sympathy with its loftier 
aspects secure the rcadci'’s attention Mrs. Tiollopc brought coii- 
sideiablo literary skill and a caii'.tic satire to enliven Iicr sketrlies 
of America. She also wrote upon “ Relgiiim and Western ilei'- 
many” and “Vienna and the Austrians ’ and “ Italy,” but I do 
not think that the student will be well advised to disturb the 
dusty slumber m winch these books tramiuilly rc])osa A book of 
tiavcl from the pen of the younger Di.srauli (the lilail of Rcacoiis- 
field) would, judging fiom de.scriptive piussiiges 111 Vivian Giey ” 
and “Tancred," have been very brilliant and fascinating, with as 
many paradoxes, perhaps, ns luiidsc.ipcs, but not deficient in 
accuracy of observation. In Chailos Dickens’s “ American Notes ” 
the descriptions of sceiieiy arc exaggerated, but nidividiicil odditie.s, 
as might bo expected, arc touched firmly and felicitously. Chailes 
King^cy's true poetic feeling, his knowledge of nature, and hi<i 
intense .sympathy, finely colour the pictures of wild Mexican 
scenery ill Ins “Westward Ho'” and m liis owe book of travel— 
“ At Last A Christmas in the Westjndies ’’ (1871), w'liicli spaikies 
Svith pure lights like a diamond. Tliu student will hiid much 
huciit and gi-aceful writing, tempered with gentle sentiment, in 
Miss Kavaiiagh’s “A Summer and Winter 111 the Two Sicilies” 
(18^ Women seem to possess a special lacility for w'ritiug 
agreflLjlc travel-books ;i as witness Miss Jliid’s accounts of her 
visit to Hawaii and her journey acro.ss the Rooky Moiintaiii.s; 
Mrs. Brassoy's of her yachfing voyage round the w'orld (“A 
Cruise 111 the Sunbeam,” 1878) and ber trip to the Holy Jjand 
(•‘Voyage in the Mediterranean,” iSSoJ'j and Miss Gordon Cum- 
ining^ of her travel in India and the J iinialaya. Southern Fi unco 
found appreciative visitor in Aimus Reach (“ Clai'ct and Olives,” 
i85?i), -a clever and accoiiiplishpa litterateur, who broke down 
through overw'ork at thirty-five. Another novelist, of stronger fibre 
and more varied iiow'crs, Mr. Anthony Trollope, has found time to 
compile several bool(s of travel, not less distinguished by shrewd¬ 
ness of perception and solid sense than by his chaiacteristic case 
of style, iu wliich|he has related his personal experiences and 
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recorded his observations in the West Indies, North America, 
Australia and New Zealand, and South Africa. ITis elder brother, 
Thomas Adolphus Trollope, is the author of “A Summer in 
fJrittsiuy” and ‘‘A Summer in Western Africa.” Mr. Ifcpwortli 
J)i\on has written pictuiestpioly upon the Holy Land fwhicli has 
also been dcsciibcd by Irby and Mangles, Dr. llohmson, Dean 
Stanley in his “Sinai and Palestine,” Lieutenant Conder, and “llob 
Loy ” Maegregor), Now Ameiica,and Switzerland; Mr. Mackenzie 
Wallace is the author of an exhaustive work, not purely topo¬ 
graphical, upon Kussia: Sir Cliarles J)ilko has sketched “(Jreater 
11ritain,” the islands ana Kinds be> ond the sea inhabited Iw English- 
s])eaking peoides. Iceland has attracted Dr. liobert Chambers, 

('a])tain U. Hui ton (“ IUtimal'hule ’V, and Lord Dulfcrin (“ Letters 
i rom ] ligh Latitude,s ’'). Vivacity is the chief characteristic of Sir 
Francis Head's “ lioiigli Notes taken dining some Jlapid .rourneys 
across the Pampas and among the Andes.” Charles Waterton, 
the naturalist, a man of infinite enthusiasm and courage, has 
described his “Wanderings in South America, the North-West 
ol the Ignited Slates, and the Antilles” in qiiest of new or 
intcrestiiig foims of aiiiinal life; and to Mr. K. W. Dates, another 
iiatur.ilist, tile public owe a delightful volume, “ The Naturalist 
on the Amazon ” The glorious scciiciy and luxuriant vegetation 
oi the Amazonian region linvo fascinated numcious adventurers; 
among otlieis, AgasMz. AV. T. Edward^, Hcrheit 11 . Smith, and 
Alfied AA'.ill.ice, the author of a very valuable work on “ Tlio IMalay 
ArcliipeJago ” In 1845 49, Sir Austin Layai-cl was led to uiidei- , 
take a senes of oxiilorations among the ruins of ancient Nineveh, 
w Inch led to various im])urtant discoveries; nor were the roseorchc-s 
of the late Mr (Icorge Smith in 1866 72 and 1873-74 less succcss- 
lul. The pa-^t history and antiquities of Babylonia have found 
coiuous illustration in the works of Bich, Sir. It. Kcr Porter, Ain.<^ 
1^01 tl), .Major Beiniell, Sir U. Liyaid, and Sir H. llawlinson, the 
course ot^tlie Tigiis was cxploied by Cantam Chesnoy. 

The late Eliot AVarbuitoii.who perished in the“ Amazon" in 1852, 
was the author of “ The Crescent and the Cioss,” which fur tlnrty- 
five yeans has enjoyed a considerable pr^ularity _ Nearly uS long 
a lease of life has been granted to»Hariict Maitiiican’s “Eastern > 
Life, P.ist and Present, ’ notwithstabding its strain of hazardous 
siieciilation. The scenery and native life of Polynesia have been 
portrayed with a bold pencil by Herman Melville in his “ Tyiiee ” 
and “ Omoo ; ” by the Itev. AV. Ellis in his “ Pc^ncsian Sketches 
by the Earl of Pembroke in “South-Sea Bubbles and by Loid 
George Campbell in his “Lo;i-Book of the Challenger.’^ The 
remarkable eimluriug voyage of the “Challenger” has also been 
rccoided by Dr, Wyville Thomson. Were we about to form 
a stihdaid library of travel, we should not«fail to include in it 
Sir Charles Fellow’s “ Excursion in Asia Minor ” and “ Ancient 
Lydia; ” Mrs. Fostans’s “ Cutch ” (an accuratj^ description of one 
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of tho northern provinces of Western India); Sir John Francis 
Rowring’s “Kingdom and People of Siam;” and jMr. John 
l)avis’a valuablo “Sketrhas of China” and his “Cencral Dcscrip; 
tion of the Kiiipiro of Cliiiia and its Inhabitants.” AVitli the last 
must, of courae, bo placed Mr Robert Fortune’s books on China, 
and Air. Ceorgo mngrovo Cooke’s, both tolling of what their 
writers know and saw. Lady Rjistlako, while Aliss Rigby, pub¬ 
lished some gracefully written Icttcis descriptive of a“ Residence 
on the Shores of tho Raltic.” Our standard libiary should also 
coiitam the “Nariativo of the Voyages of tho ‘ Atlveiiture ’ and 
tho ‘ lieaglo,’" by (’aptaiiis King and Fitzrov, and by Charles 
Darwi i, the illustiious naturalist; Atkinson’s “Oiientul Siberia,” 
iSponcci’s “Travels.in Circassia,” and William Gitfoid Palgravo’s 
“Narrative of a Year’s Jouiney through Central and Fastcrii 
. Arabia” (1862-63), which ho made in the disguise of a Alohainnic- 
dan hakim. Nor must wo forget Captain Wood’s “ Travels to tho 
•Source of the Oxiis,” or the writings of Mr. T. W. Atkinson. An 
extensive literature lias accumulated about our Arctic expedition^, 
the Latest additions being Sir Ccorgo Nares’.s ‘‘Voyage of the 
‘Albert’ and ‘Discovery’ in 1S75-76,’’ and Captain Alarkhani’s 
“Great Frozen Sea” With African discovery will always be 
lussocintcd the names of Captain R F. Rurtoii (‘‘Jjakc Regions 
of Central Africa”), (’.iptain Speke (“.louriial of the Discoveiy ot 
tho Sources of the Kile,’’ 1863), (Captain Grant (“ A Walk across 
Africa,” 1864)^ Sir Samuel Raker (“ 'i'ho Albeit Nyaiiza” and “ The 
NiloTiibiitanea,” 1866-67), Livingstone (“Researches 111 South 
Atnca,” 1857, “Narrative of an Expedition to tho Zanlbc^l,” 1864, 
and ‘‘Last .loiirnals,” 1875), Henry M. Stanley (“How 1 Found 
Livingstone,” 1872,and “Through the Dark (Joiitmeiit,” 1878), and 
Lieutenant Ciimeron (“Across Afiica,” 1876) 
j Among more recent works of travel \ w'oiild venture to roconi- 
mend to tho student Major Ruinaby’s “Ride to Khiv.i’* and 
“ Ride through Asia Minor,” Sir Samuel Raker’s ‘‘(.Vprus,” 
Lici^enant-(Joloiicl Raker’s “Turkey in Europe,” Sir J. I) 
ilooKm'’s “Journal of a ‘J’oiir in Alorocco,” All. Roddam Whot- 
liam’a^'Ror.iima and RWtisli Guiana,” Captain Gill's “Journey 
through China to Rurmali,” Mrs. Scott Stevenson’s “Our llnnie 
ill Cyj)riw,”and Oswald Craufunl’s “Poitugal, Old and New.’’ 
Captain Riirton is one of the ino.st indefatigable and iiidcpcudoiit 
of travellers, and his characteristic dogmatism lends a pir^uant 
flavour to his narraftves, of which tlie latest is, I lielicve, ‘‘ Midi an 
Ue^sitidL” Mr. A. Wfftion’a “Abode of Snow” (tho IJiinalaya), 
Mr. ilrew’s “Cashmir Valley,” Ah. A. W. Hughes’s “Country ot 
Reloochistan,” Captain Forbes’s “ British Burniah,” G Lambeit’s 
“Trip to Cashmere^’ Mr. Val Prinsep’s “Intperial India,”..and 
Commander Cameron’s ‘‘ Our Future Highway to India,” liiust 
necessarily possess an i^rest for every intelligent citizen of that 
far-reaching imperial which counts India among its depend- 
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cncies. But every year, uay, every month, o^ry week, brings forth 
iin Gver-incioisiiig crop of tmvel-books, and there is no department 
of literatiiiu 111 which selection is more imperative or more diificnlt. 
riilcss newcomers have something novel to tell of the people and 
places their predecesoiors have already described, or something to 
say about corners of tlieuorld that have never before hccii visited 
(.iiid these how few ')< unless they can open up to us ficsh cliannels 
of obscivatioii or reilectioii, it will be as ivell to leave them undis- 
tuibcd ill the tranquil glory of the circulating library. 




CHAPTER VIT. 


"NGLISII THEOLOGY, PHTWSOPTTY, AND METAPIlYSICfl 

A COUHSE OF H'jSADING. 



COUPLE moral philosopliv with theology bceauRC I do 
not see how it is possible for a (liristian student to con¬ 
sider them separately; he can accept no ethical system 
which IS not hased upon the laws Jiiul down by Chiis- 
tianity. Nor can the trniiiiiig of the moral nature be 
properly dissociated from the education of tlie sjuritnal nature, tlie 
highest morality must be that w'hich is shaped and inspired by 
religious principles. A sehcine of morals wlneli makes no refer¬ 
ence to religion, whctlier it be formulated by a llentham or a Ktiiai t 
Mill, is, as Professor Jllackie says, a very unnatural sort of divorce, 
and a plain sign of a certain narrowness and incompleteness in 
the mental constitution of those who advocate it It is an 


attempt, moreover, to reverse the fcaching ot cightcoii cen¬ 
turies ; nay, it is an attempt to revolt against history and sweep 
aside that Christianity which makes such an attempt ixissible. 
I mean that, in so lar as modern ethical systems diit'cr fiom or 
pre supeiior to those propounded by the aneieiit inoialists, the 
difFcrcnce, the supcrioiity, is due to that gradual elevation ol tlih 
standaivl of thouglit and sentiment which Christianity hn.«|weHectcd. 

Tii^ fountain of all the nobler morality is moral inspiration 
from' within, and the feeder of this foiintuin is Uod.” 

It is to be wislicd that* the study of theology and moral pliilo- 
sophy entered more largely and more frequently than it docs into 
our plans oi intellectual culture and our educational courses. 
How that can be called “ the higher education” w'liich ddibcralcly 
ignores the investigation of tlie problem of the greatest impor¬ 
tance to the individual and to the society of which ho is a memucr, 
1 dq^not profess to uiidt!irstaiKl. The issues in regard to a man’s 
ultimate destiny, to Ins ongin, to his work in life—the “ why," 
the “whence,” the “whither,” the questions which affect tlie 
constitution of society, and govern a man’s relation to his fel|pws, 
would seem to bo not infenor in interest, not loss in value, than 
discussions of the agrarian laws of Romo or the polity of 
the Greek commoii|lvealtlis. It may bo pointed out, moreover, 
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that, these subjects having naturally attracted the attention of 
the finest intellects, ho who takas no account of them necessarily 
remains ignorant of much whicli is groatc^ and best in English 
liteiature. And this reminds me of the difficulty of the task 1 
uiiclcitake 111 attempting to sketch a course of reading in them. 
Not only does the vastness of the field to bo traversed put me at a 
disadvantage, but T am called to sit in judgment, as it were, upon 
men uliose latchcts (not to s])euk profanely) 1 feel unworthy to 
unloose, The reader must understand, therefore, that the follow¬ 
ing remarks are olFcied with profound deference; that they do 
not as])irc to be accepted as critical; that they aie intended only 
as iiiiiimtioHs of the nature of the authorities which he should 
consult. They suggest a tolerably elaborate sclioino of reading, 
and the student jnust contiact it accoiding to his needs, it i.s 
based, inoraovor, 011 the suiipositioii that, before ciiteiing u}>on it, 
he will have gone through one or two text-books upon each of tliu. 
two great subjects which it comprehends.^ 

I shall again adopt, as neaily su possible, a chronological order. 
And th.at you may get a notion of the state of Englm theology 
at that stage of tlic Jicfoiinatioii winch \\as 1 cached in tlic reign 
of Meiiry VIIL, 1 recoinmeud, to begin with. Bishop Latimer's 
“ Serinous ” They are pleasant reading, fur the stylo is homely 
and clear, w'lih illustrations winch aie always familiar and often 
amusing ; the teaching is practical, and eiifurced by many shrewd 
and sensible icinarks. It m a characteristic of our literature that 
all at oio'r, attained .at a sudden bound to the liiglicst 
excellence ; and tiiat the age which, within less than a ceiiiniy 
of the establishment of Caxtoii’s printing-press under the shadow, 
of Westminster Abbey, gave ns Rpen-scr and Shakespeare, gave* 
us jil'*o llicliard Hooker and Loid Bacon. Hookei’s treatise “Of 
the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity," begun (I suppn«.e) about 
' and fiiiLshcd alioiit 1599—ho died in 1600—is one of those master¬ 
pieces ^wliicli, I fear, few read, and everybody tsilks about. It is 
essentially a v'imltrfal liook—wonderful 111 the solidity and force 
oi its aiguiiients, the wi.se liberality of its sentiments, the stateli¬ 
ness of its eloiiueneo. The pieseiit writer first met with it, along 
with many other choice old a^tliors, in the libriiry of au ohl 
Devonshire pursoiingo, and he w6]l rememben the delight with 
which he followed up the rhythmical liarinony of its peiiod.s. He 
was still in his boyhood, and, of course, much of it ho did but 
imperfectly understand or appreciate; bui^it was nut tho less a 
revelation to him of a world of thought,*of the existencfsoXj'Vliich 
he had had no conception. nHooker’s treatise is so broad in its 
plan, tliat^ while professedly vindicating the lawfulness of Episco¬ 
pacy, it really includes a statement of all the principles on which 
• • 

^ Such aa George Henry Lewea'a '‘Biographical ITjatory of Phi1oBojphy,”and 
Dr. WheweU's “Lcciurca on the History of Mora'jFhilosoiiby iu England.” 
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our moral and political systems slioiild be grounded. It is a 
grand and irrefragable defence of, and jjlea for, law and order, 
and at the same tiiue.a protest against any attempt of Authoiity 
to put down Itcasoii.^ “ Hooker," says llallam, “ like most great 
moral wnters both of antiqiiity and of modern ages, rests his 
nositioiis on one solid basis, the etei nal obligation of natural law.” 
He odds “ J lo stoiKl out at a vast height above his piedccessors 
and contcinporarics in the J‘jngli.sh Church, and was, jterliiips, the 
first of our writers »ho had any considerable acquaintance with 
the philosophei's of (frcece, not mciely di'splayed in <iuotation. of 
which otliLTS may liavc soinctiincs set an dxainple, but m a spint 
of icllcrtiun and coinprehcnsivencss which the study of antniuity 
idone could have infused” Elsewlicl'o TTallam speaks ot Ins 
magmiicentdiction. “iSo stately and giaceful,'Hie says, “is the 
inaicli of his periods, so various the fall of his musical cadences 
upon the ear, so rich in images, so condensed in sentences, so 
giavc and noble his diction, so little is there of vulgarity in Ins 
racy idiom, of pedantry in Ins learned phrase, that 1 know not 
whether any later writer has more admirably displayed the cajia- 
citics of our language, or produced passages inoie worthy of coni- 
paiLson with the splendid iiiomiiueiits of antiquity.”^ 

Eleven ycais after tlic publication of the lii.st part of Hooker's 
“Ecclesiastical I’olity” aj>pcaied “'I’lie Two Hookes of Francis 
Hacon, of the Froficiciicic and Advancement of Learning, Divine 
and Human.” Tiicsc in 1623 were translated into Latin (and 
expanded) as the “ Do Aiigmentis Scicntiarnni, Libri ix.,” and, so 
tianslatod and expanded, tlioy form a portion of Ins mnamnu upm, 
^he “Instanratio Magna,or Creat lleconstructiou of ycienco.” llacoii 
wrote in Ijatin, believing that it w’as more pcnnanoiit than those 
“ modern languages whicli would onn day play tlie bankrupt w'lth 
bcjpks,” but his writings Jiavo fiecpiciitly been translated, and aixi 
accessible in Bohn’s “ Stand aid Libiary.” The “Advancement” ' 
should, of course, bo rend m Ihicon's own English, winch,, if less 
statoly.tlian Hooker’s, is rich and strenuous 'J'ho first book en¬ 
larges on the cxcoUcnco of knowledge, and explains tliat the de¬ 
fects commonly ascribed tu* it originate ni human errors, in the 
mistaken choice of subjects of stiidy, or in uuw'iso modes of peal¬ 
ing with them. Knowledge was not to bo sought, he said, as if 
it w'oro a couch whereon a searching and restless spirit might 
repose; or a terrace for a wandering and variable mind to walk 
lip and down with a fkir prospect; or a tower of state for a proud 
mind ^ jaise itself upoii^; or a fort or commanding ground fur 


1 It is interesting to comparo liis defenco of "tlio star of leason and 
leariung” with Diydeii’s luvcctivo against reason in liis “fioligio Laici,” 
when it IB but as the “ diru nnceitnin light ” of moon and stars. .. 

^ llie *' Ecclesinstical Polity’' is in fight books ; the piesent sixth book is 
believed not to be Hookei’s, and the aoventh and eighth did nut Lave tbo 
benefit of his reviaion. ]|lfao first four are the best. 
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strife and contention; or a shop for profit or sale; but as a rich 
storehouse for tlio glory of the Creator and the relief of man’s 
. Ciitate. Having vindiciited the dignity of learning, Bacon, in the 
second book, proceeds to survey the Avholc field of liumnii kium- 
ledge, and to inquire what parts thereof he fresh aiyl waste, and 
not improved and converted by the industry of man, to the end 
tliat such a plot, made and recoidcd to memory, may both minuilcr 
light to any public designation and also sen'e to excite voluntary 
nulcavoiirN He divides knowledge into the three branches of 
histoiy, poetry, and philosophy, which he rcfcis to the three parts 
of man's understanding, uioiiiory, imagination, and reason; and 
having examined what has been done 111 each, ho comments upon 
levealod rchgion, and prodoeds to show the inquirer the course 
or path he shoiil(i.follow 111 Ins endeavour to compass a cultivated 
mind; the right path being that by winch wc can most easily con¬ 
tribute to the stock of liuniaii learning something woitli labouring, 
lor, somclhiiig that will prove to the glory of tho Creator and tlio 
relief of man's estate 

I’acoii's object 111 the “ Instauratio,” as tlie title intimates, was 
to ell'eet a jvNrimt or rqnnr of lininan knowledge. Wo sec tJiat 
in tho “ Dignity and Advancement of [jearning” ho has laid down 
the groin id-idaii; ho has proved the existence of deficiencies, and 
lie has systematised and arranged the work to bo done. In the 

Novum Urganuni” (1620), of which only the first part wus com¬ 
pleted after the labour of thirty ycais, he cx]inunds the “new 
method’’ by winch ilefocts were to bo remedied and the trcasniy 
of knowledge enlarged. Tins is done 111 .1 scries of aplioiisins 
(s])iead over two books) arranged 111 logical sequence, and leading^ 
naturally the one to the other, like a snccession of t(‘rrace.s. The 
first is the keynote, clew', or fourulatiun of the w'hole llacoiiian 
[ihilosoiihy, and lliougli trite enough now, av.is, wlieii first utter^l, 
'a lovclatioii. 

.Mail,the servant and interpreter of Nature, can do and under 
stand no further than lie has, either in art or in eontemi^atmn, 
observed of the older and mcthcKl of Natuic. Human power 
and human science are coincident, llie domiinoii of men over 
things depends upon tho arts and sciences; because to govern 
Nature you must first obey her.' The cause and root of all the 
evils in the sciences was this, that while men ignorantly wondered 
at and vaunted the iiuwersof the human mind, they foiburc to 
seek its true aids, flow little assistance hitd tho mscful aits ob¬ 
tained from science! liow little had science benefitcc’i-Jby the 
labours of pi actical men! Aild w hence aro.se such vagueness, such 
sterility in tho physical systems hitherto presented to the world ? 
Not certainly from anything in Nature itself, for the steadfast¬ 
ness and regularity of the laws that govern it clearly mark them 
out os objects of certain and precise knowledge. Not from want 
of ability in the inventors of those systems] many of whom were 
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men of the higheat genius of the ages in which they flourished. 
No! it arose solely from the perverseness and insuflicieiicy of the 
methods that had been pursued. J^lcn had songlit to create a . 
world from their own conceptions, to draw from their own minds 
all tlio matenals they made use of; but if, instead of doing so, 
they hod consulted experience and observation, they would liavc 
hail facts and not opimoiis fur the ground-work of tlioir reason¬ 
ing, and might have ultimately attained to a knowledge of the 
law's that govern the material Avorld. What was necessary llacon 
deflned to be that men should be slow to generalise, going from 
particular things to those winch aie but a'singlo step moic gene¬ 
ral, ns Jig from those to others of a brosulcr suoiie, and so on 
until they came to umversals. This i^f'thc tnic and untried way. 
(Aph. XIX. et /sw.) 

He proceeded to divcll on the distinction betw’ecii the vhUi 
or “idols” of the human mmd and the ideas ol the divine. i)i 
the latter it is said :—“ Except ye become as little children, } e 
shall not enter into the kiuguoin of heaven.'’ And adopting the 
apostolic language he exclaimed.—“Little children, kec]) yourselves 
fiom idols." These “idols” or delusions of the undeistaiiding 
he divided into—(i.) Idoh of the 2 'nhe {Idola Trdnin), those boloiig- 
ing to mankind as a whole,' to man as a race or tube. Lt is falsely 
asserted that human sense is the incasurc or standard of things, 
whereas, on the contraiy, all peiceptions, whether of the sense oi 
of the mind, arc nccoidiiig to the analogy of man, and not accord¬ 
ing to the analogy of the universe; and the human intellect 
to the rays of tilings is us an unequal minor, which mixes its 
ow'n nature with the nature of things, and so distorts and spoils il. 

^ (2.) Idols of the Cave {Idoia fliMVus) . these are the special weak¬ 
nesses of the individual, and are only too cifcctual in prciudiciiu; 
hifi search after truth. (3) Idols of the Market-phu'e Udola Ion), 
the creations of prcjiidico, things nut a^ thcyaie hut as tlicy 
aro rc])rcsentcd by the commnii talk of tho inoiket-pli^cc, the 
^mssip.of the world ; and U.) Idols of the Theatre {Idoia Theafri\ 
idras accepted on the authoiity of men who have played distiii- 
guisliod parts in tlio world’s theatre—ideas accepted from the 
dogmatic teaching of philosoplinrs, bccau&c as many philosopliies 
as have been received or discovered, so many plays have in truth 
been acted,, creating scenic and unreal worlds. 

Having set the imiuirer on his guard against these idoia, IBacon, 
in his second book, explains that “inductive method” by which 
alone can be attamfed. Every tlung must be put to tho test 
of experience; no fact must be accepted as such until it has been 
proved by experiment. In Nature, whatever is, is so under certain 
conditions, some of which are only accidental, while others aro 
essential. The differcLcu must bo carefully ascci tamed. When 
this process has been applied to a number of facts, we are in a 
position by a compaijbon of tho results to determine one of tho 
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laws by which Nature is gOYcriicd. And when wo know lh(»laws 
(/omaO and perceive the real unity of NgAui-c in mateiialsap^iar- 
ently dissimilar, we can go on to further experiment. The search 
• alter these eternal and immutable laws or forms he describes as 
constituting “ metaphysics.” but that after the intermediate laws, 
which are not fundamental, constitutes ” physics.” • 

The study of Nature, therefore, is to bo so conducted as to yield 
—(a) Axioms or laws deduced from experiment, and (fi) New 
experiments deduced from thc'io axioms. As the foundation of 
all knowledge, we need a competent “ natural and experimental 
history,” which can be i^btained only by a ‘‘tiuo and logitiinato in¬ 
duction " In purstuing our investigations into the laws ox fo) nnr, 
we must examine each ‘'iiittiiie” or thing in a succession of ways, 
lakiiig every case as an “instance” {inshniikn) or indication of its 
potisc^bion of ccitain (lualities, and examining them in groups. 
As, fur cxiiiiiple, heat the “ iiistancas agreeing ” arc not as rays of 
the .sun, but Y.ipours, subterranean air, and the like; these wo 
duly tabulate TJicn wo jkiss oii to “ negative iiistinces,” rays of 
the moon, inys of the sun iii mid air, cold v.ipoui's, all of which 
are ai ranged in a second tabic Jn a third we place the 
msttintnv which have more or less of the “nature” under exa¬ 
mination, ur)tiiig the relative increase or deci 6.1^0 in the same 
subject; this i.s the Table of Degrees, or (’omparativo Table. 
And so wc continue tliroiigli tweiiLy-scven tables or c 1 iiS'>es of 
until, by analysis and comparison, we can make from 
them ail induction, and gather 111 the iiist harvest of our iiatieiit 
anil peiscveiing labouis. »Such, in biicf, i.s an outline of flacon’s 
expciimciital philosophy, wliieh threw open the domains of Nature 
to the eutcijiiisc of 111.111. It was no part of Ins woik to accumulate 
it/siflta, his s]iecial pioviiico aa’us to explain how they might be 
secured, and to stimulate the mind of man to undertake the task, 
.“lie stioiig 111 hope,” he said, “and do not fancy that our * Jli- 
stiiKiatio^ IS ' nii'^i'.ir. * lufimto and beyond human reach, when, in 
fiuth, It IS miiidiiil niiKC of mortality and humanity. It does not 
expect to aecumplish its work m tho courso of a single aje, but 
leaves it to the process of the ages. Lastly, it seeks for science, 
not boastfully, within the little cells of the human intellect, but 
I nimbly m the range of tho wide, "Vide world. ”—For the student’s 
information, it should be added that .all scientific men are not 
.agreed upon the value of Uacoii's method an a guide in science, 
holding that in some important particulars i| is essentially wTung, 
and that it is the Newtonian method w])ich has been the parent 
of Modem Philosophy.^ 

I shall be accused, perhads, of stretching the term “Moral 
Philosophy” too far when 1 include under it Robert Burton’s 
“Anatomy of Melancholy, by Democritus«jiiiiiur.” But it con- 

^ See Jovona’a “ Principles of Science," '^ol. il., panm. 
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siderit tlio moral as woU as tlio physical and iiitollectual aspects of 
a disease from which the author hinisclf appears to liave suffered 
acutely, for which in this wise and witty book he would seem to 
have provided a palliative, if not a cure. It was published in. 
1621, and licforo its author’s death in 1639 passed through five 
editions, h'fom its store of classical quotations, ingenious images, 
apt illustrations, and pithy sayings, later writers have borrowed 
freely; the extent of tSteme’s indebtedness is well known. Thcic 
is iiiucli original matter, liowever; and, quaintly as it is expressed, 
its wit and shrewdness invc'it it with a perennial charm, i can 
liai'dly de.scnbc it as a book to be “.studied,” in the ordinaly sciibc 
of the woid ; and thougli Dr Johnson s^Veaks of it a.s “the only 
hook that ever took liiiii out of bod two liouis sooiici tli.111 lie 
wi.slu'd to rise,” 1 .suspect that iiiost*readers will bo content to 
take it m instalinoiits. A bettor companion fov-a .summer holid.iy 
no one need de.sirc, as you can dip into it here and there for five 
ininutcs, or ton, or .sixty, without tho lutciest being in any WMy 
diminibhcd. And it ih a book of which you never grow w'c.iry, 
which you can leiul a second time and a third, aye, a loiiilli and a 
fifth, without any sense of fatigue, without any ieelnig that the 
page has lost ils fic.shness llazlitL .says —“In ro.adiiig a book 
which IS an old lavouriU: with me, I not only have the pleasiiie ot 
imagination and of a ciitical ichsli of the woik, but the pleasures 
ol memory aildcd to it.” Those arc tho plcasuies which you taste 
on each reperusal of the uld-world-ilavuiiiod pciiods of Deinocri- 
tus junior; you enjoy again the scutiinchts they fiist suggessted, 
revive the associations they first created Clray’s ideal ol liapiu- 
iiess was to lie on the sofa and read now novels . give tne the shade of 
a spixiading beech 011 a summer atternoon, with a glimiisc of the sea 
in the distance, andJlarton's “ Anatomy ol Alclaiicliolyi on my knee' 
IMie “Seiiiions” of lh.shop Hall (ol Moiwicli), who died m 1650, 
am instinct w'ith an animated eloquence, and diversified by^ 
passages that breathe a geiiume strain of poetical feeling. Ihider' 
tho head of “Theology” John Mdtoii cLums a place, 111 nglit oi 
his “treatise on ChristLin Doctrine,” long lost, but i-ecoveied m 
1623, and published under tho editorship of Bishop hiiiinucr, who 
translated it into Ji]nglish.* Milton professes to piovo his system 
from the Bible alone; but his ,Rifcreiices are often without ]usti- 
fication. Macaulay’s cnticism is as follows“ Some of the 
heterodox doctrmes which ho avows seem to have excited consider- 
able amazement, particularly his Ariaiiism and his theory on the 
subject of polygamy.* Yet wo can scarcely conceive that any per¬ 
son CQ?' U have read the*' Paradise Lost’ without suspecting luiu 
of the fomer, nor do we think <that any reader acquainted 
with the history of liis life ought to be niucli startled at tho latter. 
The opinions which hp has expressed respecting the nature of the 
Deity, ^e eternitv of matter, and the ob^rvation of tho Sabbath, 
inighl^ we think, havg caused more just surprise.” 
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111 i6u, Thomas Uubbcs of Malmesbury, -who, iu liisioarly 
iiianlioucl, iia<l enjoyed the friendsliip of Bacon, Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, and Jlcii Jonsoii, imblishcd liis “Leviathan, or the 
. l^fatter, Form, and Power of a Cominoiiwealth, JCcclesiastical and 
Civil,’’ a book of orif;inal and independent thought, whicli tliu 
iiishop:! railed at and Parliament formally censured .not because 
of its erruneoas philosophy, but because its priiiciiiles were sup¬ 
posed to be antagonistic to “ e<>ta1)lislied authority.” It is divided 
into four parts.—i. Of Man , 2. Of CJomnionwealtli; 3 Of a 
Christian ConinioiiM calth; 4. Of the Kingdom of Daiknoss lii 
the first pait, “ man's nature ” is defined a.s “ the sum of his natural 
])owers,” while Ins meiibil ])owcr.s are classified as coynittWy ima- 
or fo/wvyrf/rr, _and^ Our senses receive iiiiprcs- 

sinns from external objects, with which they deal by means of the 
cogiiilive faculty... Ai'cording as they me produced by the senses 
our conceptions succeed one another, and we give names to them 
to assist our memory. All knowleLlgo is of two kinds . m 
winch we owe to observation and memory ; and saanr, which is 
the knoAvledge of names and projiositions derived from under¬ 
standing liutli amount to nothing more than cxpcriciu'c—tiie 
experience which we obtain from tilings w'ltliont, the expciicncc 
Avhicli w'e accpnie fiom the pioper use of names in language 
Hobbes proceeds to argue that tinth and a tine proposition are 
one and the same, and that knowledge is tlie evidence of tnitli; 
lie defines conscience a.s a man's opinion or belief 111 tlie vciacity 
of tliat which ho asserts. Tlie motno jtow’crs arc tho'.c of the 
lieint, acted on and niiliienccd by the impi cssioiis 1 ecuived through 
tlie .senses All ronceptioiis are bram-inotives oiigmating 111 ex¬ 
ternal causes. Wlien they favour and promote the vital move- ■ 
iiieiif, they aic called, and the objects pindncmg them arc called, 
l)lcasnnt, when they retard it, they nic called painful. The 
^former are objects of love, the latter objects of aversion ; and 
*evcrv man calls that w'hicli pleases him good, and that which 
he dishkos evil. Absolute goodncH.s, goodness without relation 
or ]»ropoition, is impossible ThmiEis can be only relativelyjgood; 
even the goodness of Clod being His goodness to us simply as we 
understand and receive it. " 

Starting from these piineiplc.s, f^obbes builds up what is know'ii 
as the Selfish system or philosophy, in which our notions of right 
or wrong are made to depend upon our views of self-interest, every 
inaii’s.self-love being the mainspring of his tiionghts, actions, and 
feelings. Hty is “imagmation or fiction 0! future calamity to 
ourselves, proceeding from the sense of‘*another man's c:. 4 ««iity; 
that when it lightcth on such ks we think have not deserved the 
same, the compassion is greater, because tlicii there appearetli 
more probability that the same may happiyi to us; for tiio evil 
that nappeiieth to an innocent man may happen to every man. 
But when we see a man suffer for great crir^os, which we cannot 
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easily think will fall upon ourselves, the pity is the less. And 
therefore men are apt'to i)ity those whom they love; for whom 
they love they thmk worthy of and therefore not worthy of 
calamity. Thence it is also tliat men pity the vices of somo> 
persons at the first si^lit only, out of love to their aspect. The 
contrary of pity is hardness of heart, proceeding either fiom slow¬ 
ness of imagination, or some extreme gi'cat opinions of their own 
exemption from the like calainity, or fioin hatred of all or most 
men. A similar exposition is furnished of the other passions. 
Love, for example, has a selfish motive; it is simply the desire of 
a certain object for our own giatificatioii And when we laugh, it 
is from a souse of our superiority to sonieDody. 

Tills narrow philosophy, w'hicli strike.? at the root of all tluat i.s 
best and loftiest in liuman natuic, Hobbes, in his woik, “De 
Corpore Politico,” applied to the body politic^ He affirmed the 
I iiatiir.il equality of men, and their right to an equ<al iios&essioii of 
all things Ihit differing as they do in strength and mssions, 
while each thinks well of hiinself but hates to .see tlic s.'iino 
egotism in others, they f.ill into contention In this ii.atural 
lioerty the state of man i.s a state of war, and therefoi-e ii resis¬ 
tible might is right. He is thus forced into the adojition of civil 
institutions as a iiicans of self-defence, and sacrifices some of liis 
rights in order to pr&serve the others. Might biung right in the 
state of nature, one man miglit acquire tlic rights of conquest 
over another, just as wo have done over the lower animals Con¬ 
quest, or eUc mutual agreement, lias led to the establishment of 
various systems of goyeminent, siicli as the monarchical, aristo- 
cratical, and deniociatical. To Hobbes the nionaichic.al seemed 
' to offer the most advantages, or perhaps it is more correct to say, 
the fewest disadvantages. 

The views propoiiiided by I[obbc.s, materialistic in inor.ils and 
akfiolutUt in politics, were cii.illeiigcd by nuinorous pcn.s, as Cud-, 
worth, Shaftesbury, lii.->hop Butler, Loiil Kames, and Stewart. 
Their unsouudness is now generally ailniittcd But all critics 
agreofiii admiring the force and lucidity with winch they are 
stated; and the student who would trace the historical develop¬ 
ments of moral philosophy in England must undoubtedly make 
himself acquaint^ with his writings. Hniue, however, has passed 
a severe condemnation upon them. Their politics, he says, are fitted 
' only to encourage tyranny; their ethics to encoura^o licentiousness. 
“Though an enemy religion, ho partakes nothing of the spirit 
of scepticism, but is & p^itive and dogmatical as if human reason, 
and hti^oMon in particular, could obtain a thorough conviction 
in these mj’ects. Clearness and pi'emriety of style are the chief 
excclltooea of Hobbes’s writings ” Hume, however, omits to state 
that the philosopher’^ mind was essentially strong and original; 
that he owed nothingl;o any predecessor; that all his com came 
oat of his own mint.^ The metal may not have been of the best, 
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but the die was sharply wrought and the ii^pression clean cut' It 
is one of the recommendations of such boolm as “ The Leviathan ” 
that it compels its readers to think; for we are apt to glide into 
k sleepy state of mind if we read always to acquiesce and never to 
dispute^ 

The influence of Bacon is apparent in the works df the Hon. 
Bobert Boyle (1627-91), one of tne founders of tho Royal Society, 
a man ol an ingenious mind, with a quick observant faculty. His 
reflections are generally sound and sensible, but an entire absence 
of bteiary skill has been fatal to the longevity of his writings. It 
IS nut enough that a maii«hould have something to say; he should 
know how to say it so that men will be willing or compelled to 
listen. Ills “ Occasional Reflections upon Several Subjects ” seem 
to have suggested some of tho magazine essays “ concerning this ” 
and “coiiccrmug th'at,” which are now so popular. They were 
ridiculed by Swift in liis “ Meditations upon a Broomstick.” Uis 
“ Christian Yii-tiioso ” is, however, a book ot liigher calibre. It is 
to the credit of .lohn R.ay (1628-1705), tho naturalist that by his 
once popular work on “ The AVlsdom of God Manifested in tho 
Works of tho Creation" ho suggested to Foley the idea of his 
“ Natural Theology," and did much to formulate and make clear 
tliat “argument f 10111 design,” which later reasonera have used 
witli so much effect. In this connection ] may mention the great 
hhiglish Flatunist, Dr. Henry More (1614-87), becauso he was fond 
of enlarging 111 his works on the Divine tcacliiiigb of tho visible 
world. jMore, during his ro^ideiice at Cambridge, read Flato 
eagerly, and the New Flatonists, Plotinus and lamolichus, witJi 
their refined mysticisms, and the Florentine Flatonists, until ho 
was completely saturatcil with a form of rehgiuus philosophy now 
known as Christian Platonism ^ lie ivas only twenty-eight when 
he published his “ Flatonica; or, a Flatoiiical Song_ of tln^ 

»Siml,” ill four books. Five years later (1647) ho reissued it, with 
prefaces and interpretations, under tho title of “ Fliilosophical 
Foems” "These are four in number:—i. PnycAwoia (“TheXifo 
of the Sold"), 2. Psychathanama (“The Iiiimortality of the Soul," 
annexed to which is a metrical “ h^say uifuii tlie Infinity of Woilds 
out of FJatomcal Frmciplcs ”); 3. AjiUi) 8 yehoj)amychia (“ A Con¬ 
futation of tho Sleep of the Soul aftci* Death,” to which is appended 
“ The Fre-Existency of the Soul ” ' and 4> AntimojiopBychia (“ A 
Confutation of tho Unity of Souls,” with a “Faraphrase upon 
Apollo’s Answer conceniiiig Flotinus his Soul departed this Life"). 
These poems throughout are written in thoiSponserian stanvajmt, 
unfortunately, without the exqigsito Spenserian fancy and music. 
There are occasional fine passages, but the verse is generally rug- 


^ A fanciful theory, to which we owe Wordewortb's magnificent ode on 
*' The Intimations of Immortality in Childhood." * 

* He was slao largely influenced by Tanler'e ''!ni|ologin Germanics," a 
book which had a itrong attraction for Luther. 
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pd, involved, and barren, vrliilo the meaning could hardly have 
been got at but for thb notes and intcnnetations supplied by More 
himself. 

" Nor liidieH* loves, nor kniglitii' brave mnrtinl deeds, 

Y winpt in rolls of hid iintiqiiitic; 

*' ISut th’ iiiWiiid fuuiitnin and ihc iinsecn seeds, 

Viorn witeiicc are these, and whiii so uiidcT eye 

])()tli fall, or IB recoid 111 iiicinoric, 

pKi/rhc. I'll sing, I'syche ! from tlicc they bjiruiig, 

O life of Tune and all Alterity! 

'1 lie life of lives instill liifc iiectai fitiong, 

Sly soul t’ luuhnaio, mbilc I hiii(' I’^ycho's bong ” 

A careful and lucid ovaiiiiiiation of r^foro’s philosoiihico-religious 
system Avill be found 111 i^niK'ijKil 'J'lilloch’s “ liatiunal I’lieologv 
and C'Ijristian Philoaopliy in Kiigland in the Seventeenth (''ent m v ’ 
rrincipal Tulloch says —“ Mine's writings, l.irgely as they bulk in 
liis life, and deeply interesting as some of them arc to the religious 
and philosu]>hical student) have long ceased to exert any intluence. 
They never bceaino litciatuic. None of tliem have even nttaiiicd 
the soit of digiulieil niommcnce aecouled to Cudwoith’s ‘ Intel¬ 
lectual SyNtcni,’ which is ciiniiently one of those hooks whicli 
])co]>lo amee 111 highly icajiccting AMtlioiit thinking of reading 
As to their leecptiou in Ins own age, . . . some of the moist eluir- 
acteiistic seem to have lieoii the most popular, and amongst tlicsc 
maybe inentioned the ‘Antidote agiiinst Atheism,’ his tiist piose 
publication, m 1652, and the essay on the ‘Immortality of tlic 
ISoul,' along with his tw'O extended treatises, the ‘(Jraiur Mystery 
of Godliness’and tlie ‘Alystcry of Iiin|uity,’ the foiincr of wlneii 
was published in tlie year of the Kestoralioii, anil the latter four 
years later. Jlutof all Ills wiitings, tlie only one whicli can bo said 
to liavo retained any literary iiopulanty, 01 to be commendable to 
*t 1 io modern reader, is Ins ‘ihviiio Dialoi;iies’” Dr. Illair, 111 liis 
“ Leciiires on Itholoru;,'’ charactcii.scs this volume as “one of tlie 
most remarkable in the English language. Tlioiigli the style be 
noAt> ill some ineasuio obsolete, and the sjicakers be marked witli 
tlio academic stitrness of those times, yet the dialogue is animalod 
by a variety of character and a sprightliiicss of conversation beyond 
what are commonly met witA in writings of this kind.” In l*im- 
cipal Tulloch’s opinion, the “Divine Dialogues’’ arc tlie most 
interesting and readable of all More’s w'orks, and tliey have cci- 
tainly this advantage, that they present all the leading features of 
his theosophlc system, A man iniLst have a great deal of time on 
lii<HRiids, and an extraoidmary capacity for digesting the aridest 
food, if he can read through tlto “ Philosophical Poems,'’ wliicli 
have very little of ])octry and not much of pliilosopliv; but the 
student should eeitainly make an eflbrt to master the “ Dialogues ’ 
To the Cambridge bchoul of Bational Theologians, of which 
More was so illusy-ious a member, I shall refer hereafter. 1 must < 
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now, in due observance of chronological order, direct the student’s 
alteiition to Bishop Jeremy Taylor (1613457), who, bom a year 
before Henry Moie, died twenty yeai-s beforo him. Tiio sou of a 
poor Caml)rj(lgc barber, he was educated at a free scliool ^ enteied 
Caius College ns a sizar or poor schohir, took holy ordeis; 
jueaclied at St Piiul’s; attracted the attention and Secured the 
friendship of Aichbisliop Laud, whose chaplain he became , was 
made rector of Itppiiighani, and one of the King's L'liaidniiis, 
adlioied to the Bo\.d cause, and was dejuived of his living; 
piiltlishod his “ Kpiscop.icy Asscited,” and, at the age of twenty- 
nine, was row aided witji the degree of J).!)., enduied a slant 
iniin isonineiit, w'as beiriende«l by Lord and Lady Carbery, of 
(loMcn (iiove, near Llaiivijiaiigef, 111 which quiet CuinuiLlion- 
sliiie Milage he lived for soiiie peaceful jeaw, and wrote his 
‘‘Jjibcrty ol Piopl.csying,” Jus ‘‘Uieat Exemplar,” his “Holy 
LiMim," his ‘‘tSeimoiis,’his “(Jolden Uiove ' manual of devotion, 
his “i'liuni Ncccssarmm,” his “Jluctor Jlubitantinm, or the 
Jtulo of Conscience 111 all her Ceneral -Measures at the llestora- 
tioii was made Bishop of Down and Connor, with Diomoie; and 
closed a laboinais, holy, and cheipieicd life, d.iricenod by much 
(loinestic aflliclion, in 1667, the >ear ol the publication of Milton’s 
“ l’aiadi'>e Lost” Ot all our theological and dcvolional waiters, 
Taylor is jicrhaps the most altiactive Ho could not write 
poetiy, but he w'rolo jnoso like a i>ocl, with a pod's iichncsa of 
f.incj% a poet's copiousness of imagery, and a pod’s ear h»r the 
incliKly ot l.inguagc. S.iys llazlitt - His waitings are moic like 
line poetiy than any other pioso whatever; they are a clioial song 
111 piaise of value, and a lo’iiin to the pSpiiit ot the (hiivcr.se." 
Eor myselt. I icad and rc-re.i(l them, with an ovcr-decjicning 
sense o! the beauty of their ideas and the felicity of then language 
TJio“lbily Living and Dying" is almost peifect as a manual of 
(^evotioii As for the “Sermons ’ and the " J-.ife of Clinst,” they 
make the Jinest leading imaginable. Tlioy .are rich 111 lyiieal 
graces oh cxpicssioii, which linger in tlie memory like strains of 
rcincmhcred iiuiaic J'llsewlieio, sjicakmg of Jeremy Tayh^ as 
divine, wilier, iircaclicr, and tlicologian,J have icmai'lvj d that in 
all four capacities he cxliibited the same wonclerfiil altluencc ot 
diction, richness and solidity of lli^iight, copionsiip'.s and variety 
ot illusliMtiun. In all lie exhibited tiio same well-balanced judg¬ 
ment and dislike of extremes—a dislike which sometimes led 
iiini, after the utterance of a strong statemci^, to (jualify it in a 
later work. Jii all he exhihitcd the same liberal and cnliglitenc<l 
spiiit, and the same disiegarJ of forces when halanceil afjlinst 
ventios. As to his style, “tlnfmiiid the music" bicatlnng 111 it 
commands universal admiration. When every deduction has 
been made by the most censorious, when woliave admitted his 
occasional exuberance, the confusion of his images, his introduc* 
tion of what to our modern taste seems grotesque and offensive, 
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he lemains beyond all question one of the three or four greatest 
jnastera of English prbso. There is a harmony, a rich rh^lunical 
movement, in his sentences which cannot bo sui'p.'issed. They 
have the swelling-note" and sonorous Ciidonces of the organ*. 
More plastic than Uie rhetoric of Uibbon, his style is more sweep¬ 
ing than that of Hooker, and nioie majestic than that of Soutu. 
Sir Thomas Browne approaches Taylor nearer than docs any other 
English writer, but he lacks his poetical sensibilities and his pic¬ 
turesque allusiveness. This allusivoness, as the student will not 
fail to i-cmark, is one of his most striking features. Images, 
similes, incta])liurs, illustrations, came t(» him naturally from the 
treasures of his reading, his experience, and his observation. Yet 
not less striking is the grandeur of Jus conceptions. Ho seems 
to have lived always in a high pure atiuosphcre of thought. The 
greatest ideas were his ordmilry food. He 'dealt with them as 
easily os meaner minds deal with their little commonplaces. 
Pathos, terror, sublimity, tenderness, each chord of the manifold 
lyre, he touched with equal skill. Ho was master aliko of tho 
serene pencil of Claude and the deep vivid colouring of Kalrator 
Bosa. lie could paint scenes whicn even Dante could hardly 
equal for horror or Spenser for sweetness. 

Of the “ Holy Living and Dying,” the most popular of Taylor’s 
works-^the most popular (as it is incomparably the best) of all 
lilnglish devotional works—it is difficult to speak in adequate 
terms of praise. How many hearts have been soothed by its 
pages! How many consciences have liccn touched ' How many 
souls We been encouraged and lifted up! Wlieii John Wc.slcy 
hod read the chapter on “ Purity of Intention,” lie was so moved, 
so overcome, that thcncefoitli he resolved to dedicate all his life 
to God, all his thoughts and words and actions, “ being thoroughly 
convinced tliat there was no incdiuni, but that everv part ot life 
biust either be a sacrifico to God or to himself.” It has been not 
inaptly said that tho “ Holy Living and Dying” are the Paradise 
Lost and Kcgaincd ” of devotional litcrntiiic, with then-sublime 
striAn softened by the simpler beauty of the (liiistian “ Allegro ” 
and “ Penscroso.” Witl} Keble we arc ready to say, “ Audianius 
jam ilium bone beatequo vivondi ac moricndi Aniistitem.” To 
tho sick, the despondent, the'weary, tho broken spirit, tiie faint¬ 
ing heart, the trustful soul, the blitncncss of youth, the contented- 
uess of old age, the aspiration of manhood, they bring a bleshing 
and a balm. In ^hose wonderful pages Taylor speaks os if his 
lips^ad been touchqi with a live coal from the altar of God. 
Tndjnlow with light and warmth; they are bright with heaven’s 
sunMine; they seem to throb with soft echoes of heavenly music. 
" All images of rural delight; the rose and the lily; t^c lark at 
heaven's gate; thq various accidents of sun and shade; the 
shadows of trees, the gilding of clouds, the murmuring of waters, 
whatever charms the eye, or comforts the heart, or enchants the 
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oar, is collected in these pictures of the religious character.'’ Xnd 
with all this sweetness there is no elTemmacy, as with all his 
/Strictness of discipline there is no asceticism. If Taylor appeal 
to the heart and the soul, ho appeals also to the intellect, the 
understanding. He is invariably practical and genuine; his 
earnestness never evaporates into a vague and diefimy enthu¬ 
siasm. 

William ChiUiugworth (1602-44), who had Laud for his god¬ 
father in baptism but not 111 theological belief, at one time joined 
the Homan Church; repented ana returned to the Church of 
Kugland ; after which, sn 1637, ho published liia “Heligion of 
I’rotestants A Safe Way to Salvation ” The student will find an 
outline of its argument, which is large and liberal, in the Hev. 
John Hunt's “ History of Heligioiis Thought.” Its tliiec principal 
points are that appeal in theological disputes can be made only 
to Scripture; that no Church has the gift of infallibility; that 
all the essential tenets of the CJiristiaii’s faith arc embodied in 
the Apostles’ Creed It was one of the very earliest and most 
powerful pleas for that religious tolerance which Jeremy Taylor 
also advocated 111 liis “ Liberty of Prophesying.” 

To the Cambridge School of Rational or Alodcrate Theologians— 
or, as we m.ay more fitly call them. Religious Liberals—belonged 
Dr. Ralph Ciidivortli (1617-88), wlio for some thirty y6ars was 
Regius Professor of Hebrew at ('aiiibridgc. Wo owe to him a 
learned and vigorous counterblast against Atheism, llobbism, 
.and other forms of scciitioal thought, entitled “The Two Jntcl- 
Icctiml Systems of the Universe,” published in 1678. The prin¬ 
ciples w'hicli he lays down are these —First, “That all things in 
the w'orkl do not float without a head and governor, but that 
there is a Cod, an omnipotent, understanding being, pic.sidn]g 
over all” Secondly, “Tliat this God being essentially good 
.fust, there IS something in its own nature immutably and eternally 
just and unjust, and not by arbitrary law, will, and command 
only.” And, liistly, “ That avo are so far first principals or meters 
of our own actions ns to be accountable to justice for them, or to 
niiikeus guilty and blameworthy for A?hat \ve do amiss, and to 
deserve punishment accordingly.” iFrom this it will bo seen that 
Cudworth maintains that freedom ot the human wjll which 
Hobbes in his “Leviathan" liad sought to reduce to the shadow 
of a shade. 

Anotlicr, and not the least eminent, of th# Cambridge School, 
was Benjamin Whichcote (1610-83), wllb, as Provost of Jfing’s 
College, impressed liis own mode of thought both upon the rising 

f eneration of students and his own colleagues in the University, 
'rincipal Tulloch speaks of him, perhaps in slightly exaggerated 
language, as having founded “ the new scjnoof of philosophical 
theology,” though this school is chiefly known by the works of 
more copious writers. “ Like many eminent xeachers, his person- 
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ality and tlio general farce of liis nieiital character were obviously 
greater than his intellectual productiveness. A few volumes of 
sermons are nearly all that survive of his labours to lielp us to. 
understand them. Yet his sennoiH, coinparalivoly iie^dcM ted as 
they liave b^cn, are amongst the must tliouglitful in the English 
l-iii^ingf. j.;. pliant uitli meaning, not oiilyior liis own, but for all 
lituu. Tiiu^ form four volumes, and unquC'<itional)ly aie well 
worth the reader’s careful attention, but 1 think he will learn 
more of AVhiclicotc himself from his “floral •ind lieligions 
Aphoiisms,” winch exhibit an extraordinary condensation of 
thought. * 

In 1U53 llichard J’axter, W’hoin Laud’sccclcsiasiK’.il high-liaiuh*d- 
iiess hiitl driven into NonconfonniLy, publnshed his “Saint’s Ever¬ 
lasting llcst/’ a bonk which to tins <lay lias retained its jiupulaiily 
among ip!i"imn'‘*« ol the an.sterc type. i\'\ much may bo said, 
perhaps, Iii- "Call to the riiconvcitcd” lloswcll iccords, as 
Dr. Johii.son’s reiily to Ins (picstioii what works ol Kicliaid JJaxtor 
he .should ie.id,—“ Head any of them: they are all good,’’ but 
there is moic to be reiid nowadays than in Johnson's time, anil 
1 cannot ndvi.so the student to .spend much lahoui upon them. 
His most nitorc.sting woik is Ins .'"i;--!. ■ 7:" ■ entitled “A 
Niirrativc of the mo.st MemoiMble J*.iss,iges ot my Life and Time,’’ 
Avhicli w'as a gie.it favourite with Colciidge .fohii Howe’s 
“ Living Temple " lias a sliong ilavour of (.'.ilviiiism Of John 
Jlunyaii’.s gloiioas allegory ot “The rilgiim’s I'logicss ’ (167N; 
not a word need bo said ; it is the favouiite of old age, a.s of cliild- 
liood ; of the .scholar, as of tlie pcinsant Less popular i.s ‘‘The 
Holy War, nuulc by King Sh.iddai uiioii DialMihis, f<w the 
itcg.iiiimg of the Metropolis of the World; or, the Losing 
and Itetaking of ^r.aiisonl” (if)S2), but m .some ]).is.s.tges it 
miclies as high a strum as the elder allegory “(Imeo Abound¬ 
ing to the Chief of (Siiincr-*” ls autobiographical, and a cuiious' 
study 111 psychology. • 

]’ 1 (^.sant memories arc awakened by tlie n.imu of Thomas rullcr 
(1608-61), the quaint, witty, and w'lse author of ‘‘'riie History 
of the Iloly War,’’ “The floly and Trofane {States,” ‘"The CJniicli 
History of llritain,” and ‘*'jyie Wortlncs of England.” Eew 
writers are more successful in engaging the readci'’s attention, 
because few have so happy an art of putting an old truth in a 
new light, or of surmising the reader by unc.\ppctod turn, 
or conlideiicei or “ Side ” Tliuiigb his style seems loaded with 
affectaloon, no writer is hinre truly natural: hjs quamtne.ss is pait 
of himself; his quips spring spuiitancously from a shrewd and 
observant intelligence, wnicli has been carefully cultivated. Look 
below the surface of Jiis conceits and you will always find some 
liberal seutimont or sagacious zeflection, os when ho calls a negro 
“ the image of Qod ^t in ebony,” or observes that “ Tis cruelty to 
beat a cnpple with ms own crutches,” or that “ Moderation is the 
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silken striii" running through the pearl-chain of all viitiic?.” *T 1 ju 
“ Holy and Piofaiic {States " exhibit Kiiller’s'knowledgu of liuiuuii- 
kind in the clcan-cut characters which they put forward by way of 
'w.irniiig or encouragement 

111 1677, ten yeaia after the death of Jeremy Taylor, si\toon 
afliT theileath of Knllcr, died Dr Isaac llairow, al.isttfr ot Trinity 
C'ollcgt*, and Viec-Clianccllor of Cambridge University, whom 
Charles Tl., no bad iiidge, pioiiouiiced “the best scholar in Miig- 
liiiid " Nut as scliular or iiiatliciiiaticiaii, however, does he chiiiii 
our notice, but as one of the mo'^t emintMit of the Aiigln.111 divines 
and tlieoloiriaiis, in wliovi we may see the best growth and fruit 
of the JrlijgliNh Churcli. Ills works, as edited by the I lev. A. 
Na])ier, occupy nine mndutate-sized voliiiiies, tlio old edition, 
familiar to me 111 my youth, wms in tlirec ponderous folios. Tlio 
theological iiortioii’ con.sisLs chiefly of “ >Seimons ” (Jenerally 

s[)eaking, soiinons arc a vciy fugitive kind of literatuic; they 
have as siiui I a life ns political pamphlets or poems “published' 
at the lequest of Iriciid'.,’’ but tliose of Dr llariow will l.ist as 
long as I'aiglish liteiatine itself, because their incuts have gained 
tlium ii place aiiiung the staiid.iids of that litcratiiie. CliarJos Jl 
said of llaiiow that he was “an unfair jircaelicr, because he 
exhaustcsl every siibjeet, leaving nntljiiig for any pei.soii that 
came after him to say," and tins will be noted by tiie student as 
the special iiiaikof liis soi 111011s They .suivey the siibiceL from 
I'very point of view; it is looked at liisl in one light iiiid then in 
aiiotliei , it IS probed tothevci} he.iit, niul examined 111 all ih 
various adours “livery seimon,” says a recent wTitor, “is 
exliaustive, in the seiisu of being a comprehensive iliseussion of 
all the eomponeut paits t)f his subject He goes through them 
all, one by one, step by step, and places cai'li in its right position, 
'riie jiiocess, it mll^t be owned, is sometimes tedious, but it must 
also be allowed tli.it the re>iill, in the hands of a strong aifll 
l.ib()riou.s wnikmaii like IJairow, is vastly im]»ressivp. AVIieii the 
quariy exhausted, and all t lie stones are in their appointed pl.iccs, 
we li.ive a ma.ssivo and a solid edilieu befoie us, complete fiitiii its 
louiubitioiis to its loof, ami .strongly compacted 111 every part ’ 
For my part, I do not think that ^anow’s scimoiis, with all tlicir 
comp]ulieiisiveiic.ss, and all their siAidity of thought, are ever dull 
or tedious reading; their style is so strong, clear, exact, and 
deci-sive It is that of a man who feels peilcctlv master of Jus 
subject and of hinvself, who li.as altemptQDi iiotliiiig which ho 
Ctiiiiiot easily pcrfoini. 'I'liorc is none of the opulent siilendour 
of TajloFs riclily-colourcd di^ion, but then there is tlie'htiiiost 
tiaiisparcncy; the current is full and strenuous, but you can see 
to the bottom of it 

As a theologian, Barrow meddles little mjki dogma, nor does he 
deal with any of the subtler questions that perplex inquiring and 
restless minda He is the preacher, 2>ar excellence, of a practical 
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rolig'on, the religion of every-day life. He says himself: ^ “ Reli¬ 
gion consisteth not in fair profession and glorious pretences, hut in 
real practice; not in a pretentious adherence to any sect or party, 
but m a sincere love of goodness and dislike of naughtiness; not* 
in a nice orthodoxy, but in a sincere love of truth, in a hearty 
approbatioiirof, and compliance ^ith, the doctrines fundamentally 
good and necessary to bo believed; not m hamh censuring and 
virulently inveighing against others, but jn carefully amending 
our own ways ; not in a furious zeal for or against trivial circum¬ 
stances, but ill a conscionable practising the substantial parts of 
religion.” This is the keynote of Barrow’s teaching, the character 
of which may be conjectured further from the subjects of some of 
his sermonsUiiright Walking {Sure Walking," “The Folly of 
Slander,” “Not to Offend in Word,” “Against Foohsh Talking 

“ “Of Contentment,” “Of Iiidkistry,” “Of Beii„ 
Imitators of Christ.” 


One of Barrow’s most distinguished contemporaries in the 
English Church was Dr. Robert South (1633-1716), a brilliant 
scholar and a powerful preacher, but a man ot narrow views and 
bitter prejudices, who adulated the right divine of kings and 
hated Dissenters witli an ungovernable hatred, florn three years 
later than Barrow, ho survived him just halt a century; but ago 
did not teach him moderation; to the last ho indulged in tlic 
most violent invectives against his opponents, lie h.id none of 
Barrow's fine temper, calm judgment, and profound religious 
feeling. To what extremes his passionate genius carried liim you 
may see in his controversv with Bhcilock on the doctrine of the 
Trinitv. Still, with all abatements, he was a nuiii ot rare iiitcl- 
, lectual power, a master of analysis and’flfStlio'dj endowed with 
great gifts of expressKjn, and po.sscsscd of a sharp and ready wit. 
His use of homclv illustrations reminds one of Latimer, but 
lAtimer had neither Month’s culture nor his terse, vigorous, 
sinewy style. With a little moral enthusiasm and something 01 
the poet’s divine faculty of imagination, South would have taken, 
not the first place among English preachers, for that 1 should 
still allot to Jeremy Taylcjf, but, at all events, the second, which, 
as it is, 1 think must be given to Barrow. 

Of the copiousness and hnek'humour of his style it is almost 
impossible to give an idea, but 1 shall quote a few pithy sentences: 

liTT. ^11 _1_ ± ___ 


k of good 
in before 


with a wonderful stock of good-nature overnight^ but tiien lie will 
sleep krnll away again before the morning.” . . . “ Love is the 
great instrument and engine of Nature, the bond and cement of 
society, the spring and spirit of the universe. Love is such an 
affection ob cannot sp fproperly be said to be in Ithelsoul as the 


^ The folbwing quotation is much condensed. 
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soul to be in that." ..." The understanding arbitrated up6n all 
the reports of sense and all the varieties of imagination, not liJko 
a drowsy judge only hearing, but directing the verdict.” . . . 
’ “ Questionless, when Christ says that a scribe must be stocked 
with things new and old, we must not think that He meant tliat 
he should have a hoard of old sermons (whosoevei^ado them), 
with a bundle of new opinions; for this certainly would have 
furnished out such entcitainnient to his spiritual guest os no 
rightly-disposed palate could ever relish.” . . . “ It is wonderful 
to consider how a command or call to be liberal, either upon a 
civil or religious account, all of a sudden impoverishes the rich, 
breaks the merchant, shuts up every private man’s exchequer, and 
makes those men in a inhiuto have nothing, who, at the very 
same instant, want nothing to spend." 

I'he succes.sion Of great philosophical writers which Hobbes 
continued from llacon was taken up from Hobbes by John Locke 
(1632-1704), whoso celebrated work, “An Es.say concerning Hu¬ 
man irndcrstanding” (1690), whether we accept its system or 
reject it, we mu.st bo willing to iiicliide among the inaHtorpicccs 
of intellectual rea.soning. its composition occupied its niitlior 
eiglitcen yeans, and its scope is far wider than its title implies, 
in the first of the four books into which it is divided, Locke treats 
of innate ideas, the existence of w'liich in the mind ho absolutely 
denies. He argiie.s that God having endowed man with power¬ 
ful faculties of knowing, wrus no more obliged by His goodne-ss to 
implant innate ideas 111 his mind than, after giving him leasou, 
liands, and matei lals, to build foi him a house or a bridge. Have 
wo then no jjinate conviction of the existence of a God ? Locke 
replies that His existence^is made so manifest by the signs of 
wisdom, ponpr, and design iii creation, that no reasonable being 
>\ho rcHects can miss the recognition of a Divine Creator. In tjjo 
second book Locke traces the origin of our ideas, simple and 
complex, to reason and reficction; in the third, he dwells upon 
the utility of languages and signs as the instruiiients of yuth; 
and, in the fourth, lie defines the various arguments ho has 
brought forw'ard, and applies them to tihe province of the under¬ 
standing. Knowledge, lie says, cijji extend only so far as we have 
ideas, and is the perception of thft conviction and agreement or 
rejection and disagreement of any of these ideas. The limit may 
seem narrow, and yet our knowledge docs not reach so far. 
Through the channel of reason, and by thes comparison of clear 
and distinct ideas exactly named, we *acquire xiiowled<m. It 
springs only from certain and 1 visible truth; and when this can¬ 
not be had, we must fall back upon our judgment, and dctcrinino 
our degree of assent to any proposition by reference to the pro¬ 
babilities ; the foundation of error lying heib in wrong measures 
of probability, as it may also consist in wrong iiidgmcnt upon 
matters of knowledge. The witness of Gdd, who cannot err, 
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uiiikes an assured'revolation the highest certainty. Assurance 
that the testimony is indeed from God establishes faith; “ which 
as absolutely dctcrmiiie.s our minds, and as perfectly excludes all 
wavering as our knowledge itsidf, and we may as Avell doubt of 
our own being as wo can whether any revelation from God be 
true.” God has given us ro.ison to discover all that i.s dedueible 
from human experience; w'hat lies beyond that experience must 
be the subject of a revelition ahn'e reason, but not coutrarti to it. 
Locke concludes by diviiling the objecLs of human knowledge 
into tbreo classes—i. The study of Natuie, Avliicli is, in the w'lilest 
sense, a man’s contemplation of things bhumselvos ior the dis¬ 
covery of trutl). 2 rr.ieticiil aiiplicatioiis, a man’s cuiilcmplatioii 
of the things in lii.s oivn power lor tlib altaininciit of his end.s, 
and, 3 Man’s contemplation of the signs, chiefly wonU, tlmt are 
employed by the niind in the two piecciling categories, and the 
right management of them fur its clearer inforin.itioii. All w'liicli 
things—VIZ, f/nnf/s, .as they aic m themselves Icnowablc ; at'tion.s 
us they depend on us in order to lia])])iness , and the injht use of 
SHJHS in order to knowledge- being toto rvf/odilleienl, tlie\ hceiiied 
to him to bo the tliree great provinces ul tlie iiitelludu.il woild, 
wholly sopiarate and di'itiiict one fiom another. 

Locke's w'as one of tlic c]caio.st and most logic.i 1 intellects ever 
vouchsafed to man It broke thiougli all the fellers of convcii- 
tionalism and tradition, and re.^soned out its own coiiclii.siuns; 
It detected, like [thinid's siicar, every kind of falsehood and pre- 
toiice, and penetrated to the reality iiiu 1 eriie<*ith._ In some ic- 
spccts it reminds one of John Stuart Mill’s, but it w'us luoader, 
more sympathetic, and less mllucnccd by an imi»atience of autho¬ 
rity. Its Avoik WMS to do for Englishiiicn morally and icligioiisly 
in the region of thought and rctlcction what tlie llcvoliitioii of 
i6iS8 did for them iiolitieally and socially. Jn his “ Three Letteis 
coiicerinng Tolciation” (1689), Locke contended strenuously lor' 
that religious ficedom which li:us now become a ])atriotic cpmnion- 
placG,«thougli, perhaps, even yet it is not realised .^o hilly as Locke 
de.sired; detimiig “a Church” as “a voluntary .society of men 
joining thcrasclves togctlil'-r of their own accord, m older to the 
public Avor'ihippmg of God m ;|iach manner .is they judge accept¬ 
able and dleetual to Him to the .salvation of their souls;’’ and 
ho claimed for every Church the same measure of liberty. “ The 
civil government,” ho argued, “can give no new light to the 
Church, nor the Oliu A:h to tlie civil government. fSo tlmt whether 
the ni.igistrate join hnn^blf to any Church or separate fiom it, the 
Church remains always as it was* before—a free and voluiitaiy 
society. It neither actiuircs the pow'cr of the sword by the 
magistrate coming tp it, nor does it lose the light of instruction 
and excommunication' by his going from it. BuWn all Churches 
the magistrate can ^bid that to bo done which is not lawful to 
be done anywhoroy oocause it injures some member of the com- 
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monwcaltli in that which it is the business of the civil guvcniment 
to protect—his life or estate.” 

. The bniad principles that povernod liis views of tlie relation 
of the Statu to ditrcMont Churches, and of the ineinbers of those 
t'hnichestoone another, Locke, 111 Jus “Two Tieatiscii of lloM'rn- 
ineiit ’ (1689-90), applies to the relations of individuals to the 
suiiiciiic povoriior. In llio first lie ojiposes the docliine of al)M)- 
lutc monarchy, and in the second he lays down the rules that 
make the toundation of civil povornineiit All men aic born fiue 
and (‘(pial, as the “judieioiis Jlooker” had already acknowledged. 
Hut equality and fn*edoni are not compatible with a st.ile of 
licence. Jleason, which is^a law of nature, teaches that, as a 
nccessaiy condition of cvciy man’s fieedoin and imlependenre, 
no one must inteilqro wuth another in his liio, Jiealth, liberty. 01 
jiio^pciity Altei providiiiij tor Ins ow'ii security, the natur.il law 
ic(|uircs that evciy man shall contribute to iJic i;eni'r.il safety, 
and into CVC13' man’s hand lies the e.\eciilion ot such natur.il law' 
on all who nijuie tlicir iici.ulibopr", so f.ir as may be needed to 
])icvcnt a rec luicnco ol oll'ence 01 to scciiio a repaiatimi ot mis¬ 
chief done This natiiial law’]ucv.iils until men voluntarily be¬ 
come meiubcis of sonic ori>anised communily Accoidmp to 
Loclvc, the st.itc of war is not the state ol nature, but an inter- 
leieiiee with itstii-.t condition'!. Koi if A. m.ike an .ittempt to 
jicL 1> into his absolute power, he does bv that very act put him¬ 
self in a slate ol war with him To a\ULd tills st.ite of wai is one 
great ru.isoiMvliy men abandon the state of ii.ituieand assoeialo 
1oi;cther. Inasmuch as a ni.iii has no iiowerover Jus own life, 
he has 110 light to enslave himself to anv one bv agieemeut; for 
no one can give wli.it is not liis own. Slavery is .sinii»lv the stale 
of w.ii ])iolonged between a Liwrul compuTor.ind a c.i])tive. The 
e.irih and its goddi; ate common to all men, but cveiymaiiliAs 
a pnqierty 111 himself and m the laboui of Jus bmly. An apple 
gatlicied u[inn comniuii gioiind heloiigs to Jinn who uiideigoes 
the I.abour of gatlieiiiig it; and tiioiigli the w.itcr in thes^Meani 
licloiigs to all, tliat 111 tlic pitcher belongs to him who drew it out 
(lod set apart the earth fur man's mhci itance. When its natnr.d 
Iruits w’cre the chief .suuicc of wcailh, no one man had a right to 
more tli.iii he could properly make use of; only to as mucli land 
as lie could till—to as mucli fruit as he or liis family could con¬ 
sume or distribute to other.s, or put by as a provision for future 
necessities. lie was not entitled to cluing lafid tlial he could not 
cultivate, or g.ithcr up fruit only to let it rut. But the invention 
of money, a.s a sign of Vialiic iii^itself, not liable to decay, rendered 
possible the nxiciiinulation of the wealth derived from labour, and 
tlic foundation of hirgc properties, to wliicji the primary right 
arose from laboiH*. By the amassing of durable things those pro¬ 
perties grew and expanded; for the bounds just property are 
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ozcedded, not by the ^ere largeness of possession, bat by the 
perishing of anything in it uselessly. 

Locke then proceeds to define and justify paternal power and . 
to explain the principles of civil government, itgainst absolute 
monarchy he makes a strong protest, as not a form of civil govern¬ 
ment at all because an absolute monarch, he says, is in the state 
of nature with reference to those under his sway. His subjects 
are exposed to all kinds of wrong at the hands of one who, being 
in the uiicoiitruUed state of nature, is yet corrupted by flattery ana 
armed with power._ Tulitical societies are formed by tlic consent 
of the majority, chiefly for the protection of tlio i)roperty of their 
members. Each such society stands in need of an established 
liiw, and of an impartial judge with tbb means of carrying out his 
sentences: in other woids, it requires a power legislative and a 
power executive. The supreme authonty is the legislative, which 
is limited only by the law of Uod and Nature; it is hold in trust, 
however, from the pcoi>lc, and the people can remove or clian!;;o 
the legislature if it prove unfaithful to the trust rcpo.<>'cd in it. As 
for the executive, if it attempt to coerce the legislative, it thereby 
places ifsolf in a state of w'ar with the people. Such is a brief 
outline of.thc arguments of Locke's famous treatise, which is, in 
fact, a philosopher’s justification of the Itevolution of i6S8. It 
should be read along with John Stuart Mill’s cs>4ny upon l^ibcrty. 
Locke wrote also ‘SSome Thoughts Concerning Education'’ (1693), 
which manifest the same lucidity of intellect, breadth of view, and 
calmness of temper. Their scope is exceedingly comprehensive, 
and fiom them have been derived the suggcs^oiLS w'hich have 
oiieratcd in producing our principal educational reforms. 

“There are two books from whence 1 collect my di\inity. 
Besides that written one of God, another of his servant, Nature, 
tl|at universal and public manuscript that lies expansed unto the 
eyes of all. Those tliat never saw Him in the one nave discovered' 
Him in the other: this was the scrii>turc and theology of the 
heatlmns ; the natural motion of the sun made them more admire 
Him than its supernatural station did the children of Israel The 
ordinary effects of Nature^wrought more admiration in them than 
in tlio other all His miracles, purely the heathens knew better 
how to join and read tliese mysUcal letters than we Christians, who 
cut a more careless eye on these common hieroglyphics, and 
disdain to se^ divinity from the flowers of Nature." This 
brief passage is by^ir Thomas Browne (1605-82), from whose 
writinm a hundred suclf passages, equally liberal in thought and 
mamincent in language, might easily be extracted. For the 
author of the “Reiigio Medici" (1642), and the “Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica, or Inquiries into Vulgar and Common Errors,” the 
“^driotaphia, or Um Burial,” and the “Garden of Cyrus, or 
Qmncunciu l/izeiige, or Network Plantations of the Ancients” 
(1658), is one of our greatest masters of English prose, as well os a 
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thinker of stroM and original intellect. “ Bich in Tarious know¬ 
ledge,” says Coleridge, “ exuberant in coilceptions and conceits; 
contemplative, imi^inative, often truly great and magnificent in 
’ his stylo and diction^ though doubtless too often big, stiff, and 
hyper-Latinistic, ho is a quiet and sublime with a 

strong tinge of thethe humourist constantly mingling 
with and flashing across the pliilo'^opher, as the darting colours m 
.sliot-silk play upon the m<ain dye.” Scientific errors are of no 
infrequent occuirence in his writings, but they were the errors of 
Ins time. On most points of religion and morality he was far in 
advance of his coiitcnyiorarics (at least, with some few excep¬ 
tions) ; and Ins bieadth and elevation of thought aio not lc.ss coii- 
s])icuoiis tlian his origiiialiiy. No man has depended less upon 
others; he built from his own design with his own materials. 
The stiuctiire thus "raised has its quaint oinanients, its gable here 
and its gargoyle there; but it is thoroughly sound and solid, with, 
lofty span ot roof and heavcn-aspiimg pinnacles. Moreover, it 
IS completely and compactly wTought, tno workmanship being 
ulw'ays of the best, no pait left unfinished, and no part icqiiiring 
to bo butticsscd from without Sir Thomas Browne w one of 
those writers whom the student must by no means neglect Jlis 
fine ideas, his copious reflections, his novel and striking images, 
will repay liim for any attention lie may give: nor will he fail to 
profit by the intense religious sentiincnt which is always picsent, 
though never obtrusively luit forward. Tlie last words of hm 
“ llcligio Medici” may be quoted in illustratioii -—“Bless mo in 
this life with but the peace of my conscience, command of iiiy 
.affections, the love of Thyself and my dearest friends, and 1 shall 
be happy enough to pity (.^o'iar ' These are, 0 Lord, the liumbic 
desires of my mo'tt reasonable ambition, and all 1 dare call happi¬ 
ness on earth, wherein 1 set no rule or limit to Thy hand or provi- 
•dcncc, dispose of me according to the wisdom of Thy pleasiit'O. 
Thy will be dune, thougli 111 my own undoing.” 

('liri> 4 tiati np found a learned and moderate ex])oiioiit 

in J)r. Samuel (;Iark(* of Norwich (1675-1729), to whoso wAtings 
Pope, ill Ills “ Kssay on Man.” was considerably indebted. Ills 
lectures on the “ Being and Attributes of God ” and “ The Evi¬ 
dences of Natural and Bcvcoled Hnligion ” are still worth perusal 
for the sake of the ingenious d prion argument for the existence 
of a God, originally suggested by Newton; but Claike is iiow'- 
ndays reineinbered chiefly by his “ Defenco.pf the Immateriality 
and Immortality of the Soul.” Sccpticis'n since Clarke’s time lias 
shirted its ground and dialled its mode of attack. Clarke’s 
writings, therefore, however useful in their time, are of no valuo 
against the prevailing forms of Agnosticum. As for his ethical 
system, briefly stated, it is this:—Virtue is^viothing more nor less 
than the ordering of our conduct in harmony with those aptitudes 
whi^ we perceive in things; but this impras that wo must first 
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disti{^guish between what is morally good and morally evil There 

arOj” he says, “ certainnicccssary and eternal differences of things, 
and certain htnesses or unfitnesses of the application of different 
things, or different relations one to another, not depending on aiiy- 
pasitivo iiistitiiti(»ns, but fonndod unchangeably in the nature and 
reason of tlpngs, and unavoid.ibly aiisnig fioin the diH'cRMices of 
the things theinsolvcs.’' C’l.iike’s uorLs Aveiecollected and edited 
by UlsIioj) J1 Dudley, who, uliilc liolding the sec <if Ikingor, pio- 
voked the once famous ]l.ingoiiau controversy by his scrinuii, 
]ncachcd bcfoic (Icorgo f. iii 1717, on “The Nature rit tlie King¬ 
dom of ('liiist,” its libeiality of tone diauing doun 011 ih author 
the censure of the Lower House of CoiivoCalion. About six j'eais 
after 'Ins fierce lie-’' 1 .1 uaiiiiio.had subsided. Dr. Daniel 
Watcrlniid published his "Cntieal Ilistoiy of the Athana^lall 
C'iced,” Avhich is still 1 eeognised ns a standard authoiity ; and 111 
the same year with Ibmdley's celebrated discourse was issued Dr. 
Jluinphrcy Viideaux’s \oiy useful and enidih* woik, "Tlie Cmi- 
noetion of the Ilistoiy of the Old ami New' Testament,” wliicli 
was well done that it lias not been siii>eiseilc(l by the ellbits of 
any later ivntcis on thu suliject 

Turning iioin thL'oliii>y to metaphysics, the flist name that 
arrests our notice is th.it of Vnihony Aslilov C'oo]»ei, tlmd Mail 
of tShaftesbuiy (i 6<)I--1713\ the grandson of tliat astute and .niibi- 
tioiis politici.in whom Diyden has celeluatcd as "Znnii." Ills 
seven ditfoieiit tiealises li.i\e lieeii collected under the goiicial 
Idle of “(liaracteiistics of ^Icn, l^Ianneis. OpniioiH, and Tiiiicn" 
and contain the geiin of the moral system which liiilclu'Mui, 
Itiud, Diigald Stew'ait, and Thomas Ihowii liau- ado|>tiMl and 
expanded. Jlis leading principle seems to be. that viitne and vk 
aie disLiuct, liuulameiitallyaiid by nature, and that the didiiu 
betw'oen them is leadilv apiirociatcd bv man tliiougli his 
Bfui ot a “moral sense,’’which acts altogether imlei»cnileiilly of 
considerations of self-intciest Conscience is willi him a iiatiiml 
sense of the fKllOll.sI]e^s of ciimc and injustice. In ojiiioi Midm to 
lloblh?s, he maintains that man is so constituted as natniallv to 
desire the cultivation ot generous and iinse]h'>li affections, iiiid to 
picfcr all that is pure, sw eet, and comely to things, liardi, dishonc''t, 
or corrupt. Tt has been coificnded tliat iShaftesbiiiy was an 
ciicniy to CMirisManitv, and Pope declared that to liis know ledge 
the “ Characteristics” h.ul done much harm to I'cvealeil religion. 
Dnt it IS difficult to sec why this should have been so. 'i'heii 
tendency is to cnedhri^o tJio practice of virtue, and w'hatcver 
encourages vii tue aul'serves tJie c.uise of Christianity. ()n seveial 
points Shaftesbury’s opinions scciif to liave been unsettled ; but 
there can be no doubt as to the lucid force w'ith which ho states 
an argument, or as to the elegance, precision, and dignity of liib 
style. 

To Dr. George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyno (1684-1753^, Pope, 
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in a graceful but not undeserved compliment, ascribed “pvery 
virtue under heaven:" and liis life is, iixlced, a puie, tranipiiJ, 
and uublottcd rccoiu. lie is remciubcicd cljiully by lus uiota- 
• plijMc.il system, much talked of but little read, ^liich l!}iuu lus 
uttempted to dispose of in a satiiicul couplet 

“ When I'lshop llciki'Ioy bnul, ‘Tlicic was no iiiatrei,' 

And piuvud it, ’iwas no niattvi wliiit he bald.” 

JCiToneous it reit.iinly was; but in all error there is an adinixtiire 
oi tiuth, and 111 Jicikelcys sy.^tem tliei'e was a good deal. .Moie- 
over, 111 its day it was u.sefiil as a piotcst again.st inaleri.ilistic 
theoiK's, and an eilbrt tb prove a just and lofty conception of iiiaii 
111 lii-» relation to (lod Jli.^ piiiicip.il idiilosojihical wiitings me — 
“ Three JiialoL'ues between llylas and I’hiJoiioua'' and “ Alciphion, 
tlie Minute rliiloM^plicr/' which is aKo cast 111 the foini of du- 
logues. In thcbe lie attempts to show tii.it all sen.silile (iiialities 
01 external tilings, such as liardnes.s, sortne.ss, cold, litMt, and IIk** 
like, aie simply i(k'.i.s ide.is (if tlio mind, and iiirapaMe ot exist¬ 
ence in any iiKsciillent .siibst.ince , but this is to]ilaeeiis in aw'oild 
ot unrealities and .sh.idows, wlieio “things aie not ivhat tliuy 
seem " Aerepting tlie.se ide.is, not as stales ot tlie indivnlnal 
mind, blit as sepaiatc entilje.s existing in it, and capable of exist¬ 
ing 111 oiliei niiiids, but 111 llieni alone, .-ind ci'iiceiviiig that tliey 
di(i in)t perish W’lirii they Icmpoi.inly iias*.ed away liecause they 
lecuinsl aftci a lon-jcr or slioiter intennl, lie infeircd the mres- 
.siry existence ol the Deity; foi it beeaine a iiiatici ot iiece.'-.sity 
that dining the intervals ot reeiiircnce tliey .should dwell m some 
()miiii)iesent Miiid To tlii.s hypotliesis the objection is fatal, that 
nle.LS aie iiotliiiig more than the elleets ii.odiiced n|>o]j the mind 
by ceitam causes, .uul that not one of Iheiii lasts lunger than tlio 
e.iiiso whidi jnodiicc.s the ell'cLt To a.ssi it that oar ideas exist 
.111 the J)ivine Miiul i.s only to say that onr mind exi.sts*iii 
the DiMiie Mind The sensation of colour is not Roiiiethiiigapart 
fiom oMin addition to tlie mind, but the mind c\i.stiiigin a ceitaiii 
d.it(‘, that IS, a,s affected bv a ceitaiii cause. '>» 

“(Jod, who nlaccd us here, will do wli.it Ife pleases with us 
hereafter, and lie know’.s be.st what to do ’’ ^J’hc.se w'oie the last 
words of the hiillunt lleiirv HL .lolin, Viseouiit Ijolinghioke 
(1C7S-1751), and, a.s Mr ]\Ioiley .says, they embody the religion 
jirolesscd m lus “l*hilofioi)hieal \\'iiting.s," which evoiyw;here lietiay 
the iiithicncc of I'rciich models, lloliiigbroke's .style is brilliant, 
Ins sentiments arc often judicious , Imt lii^ views are vague and 
not ahvays consistent It i.s generally held that Pope dci ivcd froiii 
him the outline of the sy.stciii w'hich he sets fortli in the “ Ks^ay 
on Man ” Excejit from u literary fioiiit of view^ 1 do nut thuik that 
] 3 oliugbroko should detain the student, lla will find matter more 
attractive, or at all events more profitable' in the great work of 
Bishop Butler (1692-1752), which annihilated the siieculatioiis of 
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both- the would-be philosopher and the poet^the Analogy of 
Religion, Natural ancTRcvealed, to the Constitution and Course 
of Nature," published in 1736, three years before John Wesley 
began his ministeriad career. To this day it has remained un-‘ 
approached and unapproachable. Butler's answer serves for those 
sceptical questioners who reject the evidence of^ the Bible, and 
remain unsljakcii by miracles and prophecies; it is based on the 
analogies of Nature, and is argued with the finest ingenuity and 
tlie happiest candour. If, he says, you deny the Divine inspira¬ 
tion of ^e Senpture becau.se of certain difficulties connected with 
it, you may ns well deny the Divine oi;igin of Nature becau.se 
there are difficulties involved in its constitution. But if both 
spring f 10111 Clod we shall not wonder at tlioir presence; the 
wonder rather would bo, even 011 this lower ground of adaptation 
to the human intelligence, there should not be discovered the 
impress of the same hand whase uwits we can trace only to a 
liinited distance, and whoso uvre/ equally transcends on some 
points the weak endeavour of unassisted reason. 

Bishop Butler’s sermons are nut less valuable than the “Analogy." 
As the latter presents a complete system of Christian apologetics, 
so the former lay down the principles of an ethical system. Bolli 
are built upon the same lines. As in the one he proves the truth 
of rovoaleu religion from the analogy of human nature, so in the 
other he proves the authority of Christian ethics from the analogy 
of humankind. Christian ethics have for their Jachin and Buaz, 
their two main pro^is or pillars, love of God and love of our neigh¬ 
bour. If the heart of man respond to this twofold demand, wo 
may reasonably conclude that^ the Gcxl who created man is the 
God who has given His authority to the moral law. The scrnion.s 
thus corroborate and extend the apologctical argument of the 
“Analogy,” while making an entirely novel application of it 
“%Vhen ho vindicates a place among the principles of our nature 
for benevolence or goodwill towards our neighbour—a principle 
which rests in our neighbour’s happiness as its end—and shous 
that because this ‘ benevolence, though natural in man to man, yet 
is in a very low degree, kept down by interest and competitions, 
and men for the mast part arc so engaged m the business and 
pleasures of the world as to overlook and turn away from objects 
of misery,’ therefore compassion is also given us to back up benevo¬ 
lence in case of the disticssqd, 'to gain the unhappy admittance 
and access, and to n\£vko their case attended to;' when he points 
out the correapondencctof compassion with our circumstances as 
placed in a w'orld of sorrow, anc^ where men have much more 
power of doing mischief to one another than good; when he scat¬ 
ters to the winds the oyer-subtle theories of the selfish philoso¬ 
phers, that benevolei^e is nothing more than delight in the exer¬ 
cise power and coi^assion—nothing more than fear for ourselves 
in disguise—ho not ^y biings evidence to the wisdom and bene- 
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JiceiK’C of the Creator, but ako elicits from our naliirn an ibde- 
jicndcnt tostiniony to the morality of the (fuMpcl, which is haul in 
Various parts (d Holy fcfcriplure to be all Miinincd up m h»ve” 
Sviiile thus making clear the path iii which, as both Scrijitiiro and 
our naturo hliow, our duty lies, IJutlcr d«jcs not foigct to picss upon 
u< tile pcrfornianee of our duty, to urge us to walk in fli.it straight 
if naiiowpiith. Not onlydo we dihcovei the inaikof the Crcaliio 
IViwcr in nic structure of the mind, but. llis foot.^teps arc plain for 
the guid.iiiei* of our eondiict in d.tily lilo, and in tliese. InoSteps 
riutler exlioits us to jilant our lect The whole is summed up 111 
the following passage .—‘i As all fibscrv.itioiis of lin.il causes, di.iwn 
iioni the pnneiiilo-i of actiiui in the liearl of man, eonipaied imIIi 
the condition he is phacud ifi, scive all the good eases which in- 
■'laiicc'i ot lln.il causes in the matercil woild about us ijo, and 
both these are eipial^- jiioof of wiMhim and design 111 the Author 
of Niituie, so llie ioimci -eivc to fiiither good jtiiipo'cs, tlii’y 
show US wli.al (•oiir''e ot life wo aie made foi, w'liat is 0111 duly, 
ami 111 .1 iieciiliar ijiaiuier eiilorco upon us the iiractice of it.’' 

The amazing ln■llne^s ol l'’iigli‘'h lilcratiue in eveiyrlejiartincnt o| 
thoimhl icndeis cxfremel\ difticult the W(»rk of selection—the w'oik 
of cliooMiig what ///««/ l>o read, what.s/oj/z/f/ l»e lead, and what y/zz/// 
/;■>/ 1 m‘ lead In tlio second category—that i^^. anionn books to Le 
ii'ad il (liestudentMciMii'caii<lo]iportuiiiticspeiniit I arn iiicliiizal 
to jilace Ihslio]) Waiburton’s “ I hviiie J.(?gatioii of Moses,’’ m winch 
with abundant learning and eipial nigeiiuity,hu attenipls to piovc 
the authenticity of the nn.'-sjon of tho .Jewish lawgnei fiom the 
l.ict iJiat JiKs leiigioiis system iiowhcie takes cognition of the prin¬ 
ciple of a tiitiiie slate of rcwaids ami punishments For its aigii- 
ineiit the luiok IS valueless, but it is worth re.idiii" as tins Vmt' i/e 
/.«»«■ of a man of erudition and ability. TJic IhsJnip, how over, is 
iiioii'. likely to beiumembcicd ns tho friend of Pope and tho editor 
fih Sluike.speaie than as a theologian. “A Serious fall to a Holy 
lafe,” bv the I lev. VVilliani Law', published 111 \^2C), like tho Jluv 
.lames Jlcivcy’s “Meditatums 011 tho Tombs" '.1750), Bccmj to 
ni.untain a sickly existence , but I shall place both books 111 my 
tliinl category. The “ .Seiiuons ” <d Dr Ikgli IJlair (1777) may be 
load ,as a ihetorical exercise. Amoqg Nonconformists, Ur. Philii* 
Doddndge (1702-5 ij enjoys a lugh rciiutatioii ils the author of 
various devotional works, but to the general rc.ider he is best 
known by liis “ Uemarkable Passages in the Life of Coloiiel James 
('ardiner, w^ho was slam by the llebcls at tlieelkittlo of ITcslon- 
pans, yept. 21, 1745;’* the first specimen, ^ tliiuk, of a religious 
biography in our language. ■ 
lligli above the licods of these men rises the fame of David 
'Hume (1711-76), a metaphysician of the highest acumen and a 
master of pure and flowing English. His firstjtvork, “ A Treatise 
oil Human Nature” (1738), designed as a rofutamon of tho “Ideal¬ 
ism " of Berkeley, attracted little attentiou; nor w'os it more sue- 
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cessful when recastii} 1748, as an “Inquiry Concernii^ Human 
Understanding.” Then followed, in 175K his “Political Dis¬ 
courses ” and his “ Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals; 
in 1754 his “ History of the Reigns of James I. and Charles I.; 
in 1755 “Nalural History cd Religiony' in 17(6, 1759, and 
1761, variofta portions of his “History of Enghiud.” I uin here 
concerned only with Hume as a philosopher. The leading prin¬ 
ciple of his moral system made the virtue of actions depend wholly 
upon their nsefiiliic.s.s, a doctrine winch Brown had no difficulty 
in dcmolUhiiig. With respect to religion, he denied the credibility 
of miracles, arguing that as the laws of ..Nature were immutable, 
any interference with them was improbable, and lested only on 
the statements of rcpoiters, who may have desired to deceive or 
may themselves have Dccn mbled. On other points he was emially 
sceptical, so that he left very little for anybody to believe. Tlieie 
was no such thing as necessity; what wo supposed to bo such w as 
sinqily the result of an iissocmtioii of ideas. Combmiiig the ideas 
which in quick succession siiniig from movements of the body but 
cease with them, wo formed an imaginary entity w'hich wc call 
"the soul,” and to which we attiibuto immortal life. We aie 
always reasoning from experience, but this cxpuneiice is founded 
solely on custom, and wo have a certainty that wc sec the effiects 
of Mhiiite causes. Thus Hume contrived to surround himself 
with an atmosphcic of negation, and the result has not nimatiir- 
ally been to obscure the admirable punty of his life and character, 
and to render men forgetful of the wise speculation and acute 
criticism that occur in his philosophical wntings in spite of all 
thoir errors. 

From the glittering ideology of Hume the reader will turn with 
pleasure to the solid rcasouing of Dr. Adam Smith’s “ Theory of 
.Aloral Sentiments,” though it is one which he may nut bo disposed 




which, starting from the point reached by Lbcke, that 
labour is the source of wealth, introduced to English statesmen 
their first notions of Free Trade. For satisfactory answers to 
Hume, the student may read,Dr. George Campbell's "Dissertation 
on Miracles” and Dr. Thomas Reid’s “Inquiry into the Human 
Mind” (1764), along with the latter’s “Essays on the Intellectual 
Powers’’ (1785) and on “The Active Powers of Man” (1788). 
Reid was a hardJiieaded Scotchman, with a grand talent for 
analysis, and a shrewd mistrust of unsupported speculations; in 
a w<^ he was the Philosopher of Common Sense. Hume, ns ho 
said, had left notldng in the world but ideas and impressions; it 
was time that somebody should restore lo us the realities; and 
Beid set to work to prove that from thosa veiy ideas and impres¬ 
sions the ezistenc^l things actual imd palpable might be inferred. 
The method he employed was that inductive methra proposed by 
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Bacon, and lie pursued his task with an abihty which gives to* his 
treatises a high authority. His influence upon Scotch metaphysics 
was very considerable, and has lasted to this day. The materimista 
found a supporter and Reid an opponent in Dr. Joseph Priestley, 
who publi^ed his “Matter and Spirit "in 1777, but secured no 
hold on the public mind. There is much attractive reflection 
and imagery in “ The Light pf Nature Ihinsued," which Abraham 
Tucker published 1112768 under the nom de pi time of “Edwanl 
Searal.” 

It is possible that nowadays the writings of Dr. William Faloy 
f 1745-1805) are as unfairly undervalued as, at one time, they were 
greatly over-estimated. Ai^niitting that his ethical system is 
defleient m elevation, that he made too iiiuch oi the doctniie of 
‘xpediency, that lie availed hiinsclf too freely of the labours of 
others, we must, nevertheless, do justice to the robustness of his 
intellect, the clearness of his perceptions, the cogency of his reason¬ 
ing, and the simplicity of his style. He wTote at least three great 
hooks, the “Klcmciits of l^loraf and J\)]itic.d Philosophy” (1785), 
the “Horae Paulinae’’ (1790), and the “View of the Kvidenccs of 
(Christianity'’ (1794); and I am not inclined to rank far below 
them his “Natiira.1 Theology, or Evidences of the Existciico 
and Attributes of the Deitjv collected from the “Apncaranccs of 
Nature.” * For popular use these books arc admirably adapted. 
The illustrations are familiar and pertinent; the statements aio 
so lucid as to be easily iiiidorstood; the chain of argument is 
wrought with such masterly skill that each link is apparent to the 
ordinary render. It is Paley's ciedit to have simplified and 
nopulansed moral philasophy and Christian apologetics. He 
has explained and recommended them to the multitude, while 
never forfeiting the confidence of the scholar. His “Natural 
Theology,” in which ho pie-^ses home the argument from desigiif 
is* 08 pleasant reading as a romance. Of the “ Evidences ut 
C>]iiistiami;y'’ it may be true that it is founded upon Butler's 
“ Analogy” and Lardner’s “Credibility of the Gospel JJi 8 tory,” 4 )Ub 
tins cannot bo said to detract from its usefulness; for ho has thn.s 
given value to two works^ of which (to quote Sir J. Mackintosh) the 
first was scarcely intelligible to most of those who were fflo.sb 
desirous of profiting by it, and the second soon wearies out the 
mojority of readers. On tlie ground of originality, wo must givo 
the higiiest praise to his “Horse Paulina), oi* the Truth of tho 
Scripture History of St. Paul evinced by,a Comparison of tho 
Epistles which bear Ids Name with the Acts of the Apostles, and 
with one another.” In this he Accumulates a mass of valuable 
evidence, “ which is peculiarly his own, and which no one else 
* could have invented so well or traced so clearly.” It is still used 
08 a text-book at the Universities. From the “natural Theology " 

* Thia ahould be read with the additions and illiutratroiuof Lord Brougbaiu 
and Sir Oharlee BelL • 
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I quote a brief illudtnitivo pa.s«af;o descriptive of tlie Creator’s 
benevolence to Tlis creatures —“ W'alkiiij; by the seaside in a 
calm evening, npoii a sandy sliore and with an ebbinj; tide, I liav''. 
fiequcntly ruiiiaiked the upiiuaiaiicu of a dark cloud, or latlioi 
verv thickcnist. hanging' over the edge of the natcr, to the lieiglit, 
pei'hans, of halt a yaul, and of the bioadtii of two or three yaids, 
stretching along the coa^t as far as the eye could leach, and alu.i>s 
retiring with the w.iter When this cloud came to be examined, 
it jiroved to Is* notlmig rbe Ihnii iiiucli spire filled AMth young 
shrimps in the act ol bounding into the air from the shallow 
inaigin ot the natrr or from the Avet iTand. Tf any motion of a 
iniue nniinal could express delight, il;A\a.s tins; if they had meant 
to make signs ol their liajipiness, they coiihl not have done it 
more iiilclhgiblv »SuppoM>, then, AAliat I h:),\e no doubt of, each 
individual ot this mimbcr to be in a state of ]iosiliAT enjiqinent, 
AAJiat a sum, eolleclively, of enjoyment and pleasure have a\u licre 
before our view ' ” 

As a reply to (Jibbnii's attack iijioii Chiislianily m his great 
history, Dr liirhaid WatMin, Ihshnp nf Llaiid.tll, emnjxi.sed Ins 
“Apology lor C'hiisliamty’’ (1776), and his “Apologv for the 
liiblo" (1790) A\as, m like manner, a leply to Tluun.w I’aines 
“Ago of Jleasoii.” Three yoais aftei the publicaliDn of the latter, 
a Noiiconforniist divine of laie intclleelnal jinAAei^ the IIca', 
liobcrt Hall (1764-1831), entered the list's m ilie same qn.irivl, 
and imblished his vigoioiis and elo(|ncnt scimoii, “Modem In- 
lidclity Considered AVith Respect to its lidluonce on Hociely.’’ In 
several oilier discouiscs he showed hinisolt a stiong and jinwoifiil 
rcasoner, and master of a style of singular brilli.UH'V. The defciiei* 
ot Christianity and the exposition of the iiriiieiples oi Chii'<tiaM 
jnorality A\erc among the objocts aimed at m the. ^ernlons of Di. 
riioinas Chalmers ("i780-1S47I, Avho ranks among the most famous 
of Scottish preacliors. A man of boundlcs.s eneigy and A’lvid 
iinagniation, bor-li these qualities arc iinjires'^cd iqioii Ins .eloquence, 
widcli rolls forward 111 a lestlcss, copious, but sometimes muddy 
stream, like the Missi-ssjppi. AVc turn to his Aviitiiig.-i for apt and 
inctiircsciuo images, but not for ideas If is tlnniglits arc feAv, but 
tliase few ho puts before us<.1ii os many lights as a crystal. Hi'' 
most valuable contiibutnm to apologetic litoiaturc is Ins Rndgc- 
water Treatise “Un the PoAA'cr, Wisdom, and Coodiiess of Cod, 
as manifested in tlm Adaptations of External Nature to the Moral 
and Intellectual Ooiiiftitution of Aran” (1S33). To Dr Thonia.'i 
Jlrowii (1778-1820) Ave owe an “ Inquiry into tlie llelations of 
Cause and Effect" and certain Ifimiiious Lectures on the Philo¬ 
sophy of the Human Mind,” in which he passes through a trans¬ 
parent medium tbs system of Keid. Hut iteid’s chief disciple and 
exponent was Du^lu Steivart (1753*1828), aaIio handled philoso¬ 
phical Bubiccts wiCli a grace that reiidcroil tlioiii attractive, and a 
clearness that made them mtelhgiblc to the ordinary reader, lie 
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WJ8 tlic iiutlinrof a “ riiilosopliy of the Human Mind/' “ OutUiics 
of Moral l^liilosophy/’ “A Dn3bCitation on the Piu^resi of Aleta- 
^ilivMcnl and Etliiral Pliilosoiihy/' and a “View of the Active and 
•Molid i\)wers of Man,” 111 all of iviiich wo obseivo a rclUiod taste 
and an udmiiablo facility 111 jaiimlaiisin;; abstract ideas. Aiiioni; 
coiitciniioraiy wntei's on metaphysical and ethical sul^'cts T iinist 
nanu* J)i .John Abercronibn*, with his “ Jin|iiiiic«» Conctrninti the 
Intellectual J’uwei& and the [nvo^tigation ot Truth .lainos Mill 
(liitiier of John Stuait .Mill, .'iiid the histoii.in of jiritisli Jndia\ 
^Mth his “Aiulv.sis ot the Plicnoinon.i of the lliinian Mind and 
iSii .lames .Ma<'kiiitosh, with hi.s “ Dissertation on Kthical Philo- 
Mijiliy” A biilliiuit sketch ot MackintoAh, ii.s the “Miin of Pio- 
niise,' occurs 111 the laic i«ord Dulling's “ilMoiic C'haiactcis.” 
1 niiiy hero relor to the imlitical oconoini.^ts—to .leicniy llcntli.iin, 
nioie .siicccsslul in clpabug witli subjects of lomslation than with 
< tines , the Jlev. T. J> Maltlins, author of a eelebrated " Mssay on 
till' l’imcii>leof I'oimlation as It alfirts the l’’nture linnrovonient 
111 Society .111(1 D.iMil JiUMido’s" I’linciplesol Politicil Mconoiifv 
.111(1 T.i.\:tti(in ” Jl'e.tido is one ol the .ipo,silos ot nohtieal economy , 
he loiiiid an apt disciple in J''i iiicis lloiiiei. Text-books on the 
.''iib)e( t iire Mrs. Mareet's(^HlV(■l.s.ll^ons on I’oliticai Keonoiny,” 
All hbidio]) \\ hately’a “ IiPiodiiclorv Lecluies on i’olitic.il 
I (oiioiny ’ (11131;, and Stuait Mill'a “ Eleineiit.s of Politiciil 
l'>onom\.” 

M 

Theology for niiinv l^iy m ‘hdl and depiessed condition. 
M ith the e\C(‘]ition ol ll.illiind Chidnieis, no gieat pre.icliei or 
dniiio touched the ])iibli(. heait or moved thcpojiul.ir iiiiaginatioii 
loi neiiiU h.ill a rcnturi A theological icvival ocemred, how- 
i\ii, e.irlv in the leigii of M’llli.'im IV, when a Knot oi young 
Oxtoid M‘hnl.ii.s, includim: John ifemy A'ewman, llich.ird Hum II 
J loiide, .lohn K( ble, William Pidmer, and Di Pni-ev niiide an 
(JI01I to infuse lile into the dead boms by the publication of thefi' 
*' Tiacl.s loi the Time.s " The .siaiiig of the inovcmeiit which they 
iiiitiiit(‘d»-a iiKUemeiit de.stmed to .stir the Church of Mm^land to 
its dejiths, and oven to iidluciiee, and th.it vciy poAvcrfullyf the. 
Dissentiii!' denominations—was a rcvivaj of wh.it they conceived 
to he the teaching and la'.nJice of the piimilive (''hurcli. It Wiis 
peiliap.s the iiist time in the liistoijtof religion that a revohifion 
was ctlected, not by the iiitrorlnctioii of new forms ol lliuiight, 
but by a return to the old. These old forms, however, were pie- 
honted with great energy, and the light of an ardent laith bc'iiig 
till own upon them, they wore to the luult^tuue all the aspect ot 
novelty. The movement in .some respects sliot beyond tlic goid 
intended by its leadeis, can ym^f them with it. Necessarily it pro¬ 
voked a persistent opposition, and it acccntu.atcd the dilfeiciiccs 
between the two great parties into which the liiiighsh Church was 
divided; yet, on the whole, it.s cficct was Iteneficiiil It aw'oke 
men’s consciences, invigorated their faith, diricted their attention 
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to apiritual things, and has helped, I think, to give a higher tone 
to our later literatuift. The leader of this revolution was John 
Henrjr (now Cardinal) Newman, burn in 1801. In 1825 he became, 
the Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, and wasfor some time tutor of Oriel 
and incumbent of St. Mary’s, Oxford. In 1845 he seceded from the 
' Church of flngland and entered the Homan communion. A man 
of surprising force and energy of intellect, of various and profound 
erudition, an original thmkor and an earnest believer, his wiitings 
have necessarilv the stamp of irnmortality upon tliciii; and while 
tlieologiaiis will continue to discuss their supposed errors, the 
student will continue to admire the limpid beauty of their stylo 
and the glow of their devotion, tlio appropriatenoss of their illus¬ 
tration and the elevation of tlioir smtimcnt. Principal Shairjj 
bears a striking testimony to Newman's greatness as a preacher 
He soys“Those who never heard him might fancy that Ins 
sermons would generally be about apostolical succession, or rights 
of the Church, or against Dissenters Nothing of the kind. You 
might hear him pieach for weeks without an allusion to these- 
things. What there was of High Cliiiicli teaching was imjilied 
rather than enforced. The local, the temporary, and the modern 
were ennobled by the prcKsciico of the catholic tiiith belonging to 
all ages that pervaded the whole. His power sliowed itself ehieily 
ill the new and uiilookcd-for way in which he touched into life old 
truths, moral or spintiial, which all Christians acknowledge, but 
most have ceased to feel—when he spoke of ‘ Unreal Words,' of 
‘ The Individuality of the Soul,’ of ‘ The Invisible World ’ of a 
‘ Particular Providence;' or again, of ‘ The Ventures of Faith,' 
‘Warfare the Condition of Victory,' ‘Tlio Cross of Christ tlio 
Measure of the'jWorld,' ‘The Church a Horae for the Lonel}’.' 
As he spoke, how the old truth became now 1 liow it came home 
with a meaning never felt before ! He laid his finger, how gently 
' yet how powerfully, on some inner phico in tlie hearer's heart, and 
told him things about himself he had never known till then. 
Subtlest tniths, wliicli it would have taken p]iiluso]ilierS pages of 
circumlocution and big words to state, were dropt out by the way 
in a sentence or two pf the most transparent Saxon. What 
delicacy of style, yet what calm power! how gentle, yet how 
strong! how simple, yet how suggestive ! how homely, yet how 
refined ! how penetrating, yet how tender-hearted!. . . To call 
these sermons eloquent would be no word for them; high poems 
they rather were, a%of an inspired smger, or the outpourings as ot 
a rapt yet self-possessed.” 

Besides the ‘‘Sermons,” of which an edition in ten volumes 
has liMD published, Cardinal Newman has written a work on 
Christian casuistiy, “The Grammar of AssenV’ numerous < 
essayB,^ a volume 6f poems (marked by delicate touches and 
exquisite taste), utfl a record of his cliiwge of religious belief 
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entitled “ Apologia pro Vit& which is full of psycliological 
interest as the picture of a mind drawn b/ itself. 

' By a strange antithesis, Cardinal Newman’s brother, Francis 
' William Newman, at one time a Fellow of Baliol College, Oxford, 
drifted from the English Church into the opposite extreme of 
Atheism. His book on “ The Soul, her Sorrows auds^spirations,” 
belongs to religious metaphysics. In Ids “ Phases of Faith ” ho 
attempts to defend his negation of belief. The latter finds its 
antidote in “The Eclipse of Faith,” by Henry Rogers (1852). 
wntteii as a reply to Mr. F. H. Newman; nna most readers, I 
suppose, will consider ^le defence much more effective than the 
attack. It is written with greater force, more vigour of thought, 
aud closer reasoning. • 

“Ciuosses at Truth," by “Two Brothers" (i847’l, Is ono of those 
books to which thc*student always recurs witli satistaction. Open 
it anywhere, and ho lights upon sumo apt image, some ingenious 
speculation, some passage of shrewd reflection, valuable in it'icJl, 
but even more valuable from its suggcstivencss. Almost every 
])aragiaph iurnislios a text to which the reader can supply com¬ 
ment and illustration. Tn truth, the book ls as full of a sober and 
mature wisdom as an egg is full of meat. There is no w'astc of 
words, no huge nutshells with tiny kernels; no trumpet-blasts 
heralding puny voices ; the language is grave and rDiidcnsod, the 
thought carefully comprcfiscd. “ (iiicsseb at Truth " wms the work 
of .\ri,'iistr* ^Villiam Ifaro (1792-1834), rector of Alton, and of 
•Tiii.u* < Haro (1795-185$)) vicar of llurstmonceiix The 
tornicr also wrote two volumes of “ iSermons to a Country Con¬ 
gregation,” winch :i pure style and great fdicity of exposition 
remler very attr.ictive; W'hile the latter was the aiitliur of two 
courses of sciiuons on “ The Victory of Faith ” and “ 'J’lie Mis.sioii 
of the Comfoitcr,” iia well as of a Life of his fnend and curate, 

• John f 5 tuiliiig The dome.stic virtues and flno qualities of flio 
Hares, and ot their mother, are interestingly brought out in Mr. 
Augustus C. Hare’s “ Momoiuls of a Oiiict Life." 

J''or shcci intellectual power, of a hard practical kind, few of 
his coiitciuporuiics could equal, and ^une surpass, Dr. ilichanl 
Whatoly, Aichbishoj) of Dublin^(i787-i863). In him coiiinion 
sense reached almost to genius. * Nobody could expose a sham 
more trenchantly, or detect a fallacy mure quickly, or invest an 
old theme with a greater air of froshnc.ss. At least two of his 
books have become standaids: his “Elements of Logic" and 
“ Elements of Rhetoric." In grave iro«y, his “ Historic Doubts 
Relative to Napoleon " with their dexterous satire upon the Ger¬ 
man Rationalistic criticism, are very effective. His clear and 
logical mind is seen to much advantage in his “ Essays on Some 
of the Difficulties in the Writings of Bt. Falil.” and his versatility 
is apparent in his “ English Synonyms ” (^d his annotations to 
Bacon's “ Essays.” There was a good deal hi the negative, how- 
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ever,tin ihe Archbishop’s creed; and his \7ant of imagination and 
feeling, his gritty natme, prevented him from becoming a great 
. 'ATiter. His successor in the fcjce of Dublin, Iticliard CheneMx 
Trench (bom 1807), is :i poet of no mean order, ns 'well os a sound 
theologian, a line scholar, and a ginceful ciitic. There is delightful 
reading iii his “ Notes on the [‘arables ” and “ Notes on the Mira¬ 
cles,” from the variety of illustration Ins extensive erudition enables 
him to supply, the quaint old-uoild flavour of his st^le, and the 
judiciousness of his lellections. J’hihilngv nouheie U'sunics a 
more pleasing or graceful a gaib than in his “iStudy of M'onls” 
and his “ Kiigli.sli, I’.ist and rrcsent” 1 mayieler also to In'. 
“ Lessons 011 I'roveibs" as conveying info'imation 111 an agiceable 
foiiii. V 

St Paul’s (^ithcdral has licen fortunate in a succcs''ioii of 
Deans, each of ulunn has lent lustre to his ejicaltod position by 
the iciiown of his high abilities iind sound .scholarship. To De.ni 
Maiisel 1 shall refer lieieaftci. Henry ll.iit iMiliuan (1791-1SOS1 
as a poet and dramatist rose alio\e iiiedioeiity, but jiosteiity iviil 
lemeniber hini cliietly ns the histoii.in of the .Jews (1819) and of 
Latin (Jillisliamty, the latter out' of those gie.it histoiie.il woiks 
which will Im' Its subject, its stjle, lU learniii'j, its bie.idth of 
view, its analysis of cJiaracier, all unite to conliini it.s claiiii to 
immortality. It is a book which no student c.ni .illoid to neglect, 
and when once he lia.s entered upon its study he will h.^^o no 
inclination to lay it aside until finished On a .siiHleK ntly bio,id 
canvas Dean jMiliiiaii lias painted a senes of stiiiing ]uctuie-, 
with a master's ha iid, bon owing fioni a poetical iniagiii.itioii the 
vivid c«)louiing tliat fills them with life The ])ic.sent Dc.in of 
St. Paul's, liiehaid William ('liiiieh (boin 111 18151, is the authoi 
of a w’lse little book on “The S.icicd Poetry of K.iily licligions,' 
a careful and .synii>athetic, “ Life of »St An.seliii,” and a nioiio- 
grtiph on ‘‘ SpciLScr,” w’hich is alino'.t perfect 111 conception a- in. 
execution. 

Still keeping among the Dc.an.s, I come to Arthur Penrhyii 
StaiiKiy, Dean of Wc.stimnstei fboin, like Dean (Jhuich, 111 1815), 
W'hose iiiilefatigable mduitry is scaicely lc.ss remaikablc than his 
liberalism of thought and variousness ot learning. Ho is specially 
successful m what may be eallcU the ait of picturesque allusion ; 
the name of a place or a peison, or a date, iiist.intly ni'.> ''^p ' to 
him a ciowd of appropiiato assocution.s, which ho iccalis with 
practised skill. ITjs ^nost poimlar book is perhaps his “ Sinai and 
Pnle.stme,” or his “ llistivical Alemoirs of Canterbury Cathedral 
his “ Life of J)r. Arnold,” as an admirable specimen of biognqiliy, 
also stands high among public favourites. In Iils “ Lectures on 
the Jewish Chui-ch ” he has popularised Ewald ami Kueiieii for 
English readers, .and ^vcii to the characters and .scenes of C)ld 
Testament history anl prophecy a wonderful reality. Passing 
over Ids “Historical (.Icmoiials of Westminster Abbey”as a book 
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of pleasant gossip, litei'ary, afcLicoIogioal, and liistoncdl, I. may 
piiint to his “Lectures on tlio Epistles tlie ronnthians ” as 
• ciiiboJ) mg much ingenious criticism and tlio icsult. of cotusidcr- 
■ able rc.'caich. Lean (Joulbum oj Ely is the author of screiiil 
]i(>puliii (le^ot1l)I1al ijiaiiuuls; i>uaii 1 Io\\m)ii oi (Micstcr was 
iiNMKi.itcd with the liev. .1 (’onybcaie in the cisiijuMtion ot 
ail iiiiporlaiit woik on “The Life and U'litings ol St Paul," winch 
lemain^ without a iival in Engli.sli lilciatiiie 

it uiielit be with linth, ]i(>iliii])s, th.it valuable as aioliio 
writiiigh of Fiedeiick J)ciii.soil Mauiice (l«So5-72), the> .ne not 
M) valuable as the exanmle he g:ive of a iii>hle spnit devoted to 
t lie pill suit ol tiiith.oras the iiisim.itioii his hie and leaching 
alloided to a iiiullitiide of disci]lies, lie ell'ected in <ine diiectioii 
what New'iiian did in aiiothei, stnriiig iiji .sluggish intellect.^, 
aw'.iken111'/doiiiiant*consciences, initiating new eiloits oi thought 
.ind aspiiulion. Ills “Moial .ind Alct.ipliy.Mc.il J’hiloMijihy ' J.s .t 
woik be>ond .'ll! pi also, a ticasiiiy and .stuieiioii<'e oi ieaining ; 
a gianaiy cliaigcii with the iipe li.ii\e.st of a sirone, stieniions, 
.ind oneinal inlelled ILis “ i’lophct.-^ and Kiiig.i of the Old 
Testanicnt " IS anotlior coni]iosition oi lareealcsign and gcneious 
execution, rwhi]e_.ln^ liui;Liiiwlw'-huiiiaiiiLy and Ins lei vid j^li- 
gious jjmd aie everyNHicic.coii'.picuoib in his >01111011!?, caaajs, 
lia;lllle^^~^^TiriiiiTc, sis a theolo.i.m, was jiiactn.il latiier than 
dognutie , dwelt Ujion ]>oints oi duty i.ither than upon diilicidlies 
oi dorfriiie , W'liilc he insistcfi u]iori hueoi one’s nejghbniii as tlie 
i wnti.il principle ot lo\e oi (iod. IIn Iree and lull entliii-i.wn, 
Ills seli-dciiial, liis w'lde-ie.icliing s.Miipatliy, ga\e him .1 ^a.sl in- 
ilueiice over young men , and niaiiv minds Ji.ive bet n (|iiickened 
with lolty inipiil'Cs, ni.iny hcaits toiulied with w.iini and ]inii‘ 
niotnes, liy his c.iine.st, cJeai.aiid diiect te'iclimn The sLiuleiit 
must eaiefiilly ]ieiiise tlio woiks f li.ive indiciited, lieeinise they 
•ire lull ot tlie views of a .strong and .seiioiis ni.in, avIio gie.ilYy 
helpeil tlic education ot Ins geneiatmn, and deejilv belli ved in 
ii'\ialed*ieI]gioii a:? “u .senes of facts dM'losing (Jod's ]ilan ioi 
t ducatiiig and le.stoiing the lininaii incothey ojieii uji, At all 
events, a new method of tiuiught • 

And a new method of thought is also o]iencd up by Fiedciick 
AVilliam Jloheitson oi Ibiglifoii whose “Neimons ’ 

have been to th(m.s.mds of inimls a icv'elation Jhibeitsoii excels 
in penetrating through a fallacy to the tnith behind it, and in 
taking old truths and setting them in iiov^l ami nncoiisidered 
lights w'hich disclo.se an unexpected beauty- Him Mtyle is singu¬ 
larly clear nml simple, yet ii-sii^' easily at need into a full, nch, 
varied memuire ; Ins imagery is fresh niid nppio]iriatc, and lie 
IS happy 111 the coinage ot coiidcii.scd ]ihiaMcs, which aie icudily 
taken up by the mind and troiisurea for'luturc imiuiry and 
nieditation. At times his tlioiiglit leiiiies iii:k> subtlety; at times 
it glow's with passion. The liteiary form if his “ fjcrmuiis’’ is 
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not less remarkable than their matter, and upon ^^ulpit oratory " 
Hobertson has exercisetl a great and l^neficial influence. To his 
school, but with no slavish adherence, belongs his biographer, the 
llev. Stopford A. Brooke, whose “ Sermons ” are suggestive, and 
whoso “ Theology in tho English Poets ” strikes out a new vein 
of criticism. * 

Bishops Ellicott (of Gloucester and Bristol) and Harold Browne 
(of Winchester) are distinguished biblical commentators and 
divines; the latter’s “Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles” 
is a standard authority, elaborate, grave, moderate, and dis¬ 
criminative. Dr. Vaughan is a pupi^lar and accomplished 
prciiclicr; but tho highest place among pulpit oratoi-s of tho 
present day is given, by consent of all, to ilenry Parry Liddoii, 
whose ample and lofty eloquence is informed by thought of tho 
highest onlcr. His Bampton Lectures, “On <the Divinity of our 
Lord and Saviour,” form a very valuable contribution to Chri&tian 
apologetics. The argument is followed up with extraordinary 
force and closeness of reasoning. Archbishop Thomson (of York) 
claims notice os the author of an ingenious and logical treatise on 
tlio “ Necessary Laws ot Thought,” and as an able and impressive 
jireacher, who contrives to pour the old wine into new bottles, 
without injury to either tho one or the other. Tho late Dr. 
Mozley (1813-77) in his “Bennons” seems to inherit tho mantle 
of Bishop Butler. 

A valuable contribution to apoloratic literature was made by 
tho llev. Stanley Loathes in his “Bampton Lecture” for 1874. 
Kis theory, not wholly a new one, was put forward with equal 
vigour and completeness, as the following brief summary will 
prove. Professor Loathes, abandoning the standpoint alForacd to 
tho Christian apologist by the internal testimony of tho Scrip¬ 
tures, sets himself to prove tho divine ongin of Christianity fioni 
its historical and literary development. After giving several 
cogent reasons to prove that Christianity could not have had its 
origin in mythology, and that, therefore, in some way br other, 
it iiitLst have pnicewed from the efllux of tho divine light, ho 
contends that such a revoilatioii is shown in the Old Testament by 
its evident superiority to all^other sacied writings. The New 
Testament is obviously the cotnplement of the Old, for the germ 
of the ideas and notions which we find in the former is cleaily 
discernible in the latter. Now, it is generally agreed that the Old 
Testament existed lo>ig before tho Christian era in much the same 
fonn as it now presents. And what is the one distinct idea 
forming, as it were, tho golden thread by which these Benptures 
are bound together { What is the idea embodied in the promise 
given to Abraham, illustrated in the early annals of the Jewish 
people, and standing out so conspicuously in the Psalms) It is 
the Messianic idea jMe idea of a Messiah who, in the fulness of 
timoi would come w reconcile man to God, the creature to the 
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Creator. So powerful is the influence of this idea in Jewish his¬ 
tory, that without it that history becdmes unintelligible and 
meaningless. Starting with the dcflnite pronii'^e that all the 
families of the earth were to be blessed in Abraham, the history 
of the chosen people breaks ofi* at the close of the Old Testament, 
without giving us any clear or distinct notion how this has been 
or IS to bo accomplished, awakening an anticipation which it can¬ 
not be said to satisfy. The idea is there, but it is not w'orked out. 

Tins view of the subiec^ be it observed, does not involve any 
acceptance or proof of the inspimtioii or authenticity of the earlier 
•Scriptures. It is sufficient to show that they w'cre extant for a 
century and a half bcfciro the coming of Jesus Hirist Nor is it 
necessary to discuss the aAtlicnticity or inspi ration of the various 
portions of the New Testament, or tlieir relative degrees of value, 
rorthc argument *13 coiii))lete if w'c assume, what no competent 
critic denies, that luost^ if not all of them, were 111 circulation by 
the middle of the second century of the Christian era. In every 
liage, in the Epistles as in the uospels, in the writings of St. Paul 
as of St Peter, the Messianic idea reappears. Put with this dillei 
ence: it is now incarnate; the promise is fulfillod; tlic Messiah 
to w’hom the Psalmist and the prophets looked forwaid, the 
ajiostlcs have jcca. It is certain, as Professor Lcatlies observes, 
that whatever w'e may think of the formation of the canon of the 
New Testament, or of the dcgi-ee of authority attaching to it when 
formed, tlic religion of tlio Christ, or the nelief in Jesus os the 
Chiist ((} Xpirrot —the anointed), is not only common to every 
docuineiit comprised 111 it. but Is alike the very backbone and 
c«:sential framework of all the documents. Its radiance glows 
through and in them, like the light of a lamp in a porcelain vase, 
'i'he root-pnnciplc of Chiistianity, therefore, is the alessudiship of 
('hrist. Accepting tins, St Paul wrote and worked and suffcipd. 

. 'J'o leveal Christ to a world lying in darkness was the purpose for 
which apostles, saints, and fathers labimred. How is so leniark- 
nble a Ahenomenon to be explained 1 Can wo suppose that g small 
body of unlettered men, taking up the Messianic concejition of the 
Old Testament, 1 aiva/cf/ its fulfilmenti and evolved out of their 
imagination the life and cliaractm’ of Jesus ? Or shall wo rather 
suppose that Jesus Himself was ^e impostor, either with or with¬ 
out collusion of His devoted followers 1 Either supposition must 
be dismissed as absurd; fur it is obvious tliat the Ales^ianic por¬ 
trait in the Now Testament is the exact cfiposite of that which 
the Hebrew thought to be foreshatlowedkiii tlie Old. A forgery is 
an imitation; but the Gospels and Epistles, if a forgery, are no 
copy of the original The idea is preserved, but its manifestation 
is novel. We know what were tlie popular anticipations based 
upon the writings of the prophets; we khow how utterly and 
absolutely they were disapj^inted by the riW Christ Yet, if the 
Evangelists had been impostors, the first condition of the success 
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of thojr imposture was that their y>ortrait of Jesus of Nazareth 
should correspond, line fur line, Avitli that iirusentcd in the Jewish 
hcri])tnrcs of the Mcs'iiah Jhit no tiait of such a coircspondeiirc 
is discernible. On the other iiaiul, if Jesus llini.solt hail been an 
impostor, the first condition of the s\icc(‘s^ of Ili.s inipo«itiire was 
that lie shoiJ(l satisiy tlie natiiMl yciiining after tciiijioial powei 
mid liboity, and vcn^-f.mce n[)oii tlio c»]»i)ic-sor. The Jews asked 
for a king and a kingdom--.1 kingdom ot tins wuild, and a iiilei 
over warrior hosts Hushed with Inninphant battle Jcmis enrno 
with a gospel of peace and a train of tishennen and peasants , and 
the kingdom lie cstablHlied was the kingdom of Ills ('huicli 
J'Jvun if it had been ])os''iblo foi iiim to 'nave settled befoie lie 
ciiteied on active Iilc the true mu.inpig of the Me.'.si.iine pro- 
pliccies, and to have determined how tliey might be hanuoni'-ed, 
lie, li ineio 111.111, if an impostor, could not IsiiVe (allied out Ills 
intentions, for the simple reason that events would liave been 
bevond Ills contiol In de'i]ut(',1iowcvcr, of all diHiculties .nid .ill 
o])])OMti()U, lie 1 iV('d a hie wliicli, it isadiiiitteil, lullil-., tliougli imt 
as the Jews aiiticiiiateil, llie .Messianic idea This is be\ond di" 
pute, tlio e.\islenee of the ('liiist ]«lea for ages befoie tlie coming 
of Je'>us, and tlu* lull and subtle icalisation of that idea in riiiii . 
the conclusion being,that be was indeed ihv Cliiint, 11 ie Sa\j(iiu ol 
tlie A\orld, .and that the leligiuii lie taught was not of man, but ol 
Clod. Such IS the line of .tiguiucnt iido]>1cd by 1 ‘iolessor l.oatlics, 
and c.iiiied out with great force ol leasomiig and exemplaiy calm- 
ness oi tone. 

Jii one comprolien''ivc p.ar.agrapli T shall rcfci to some of the 
most ('1111 nent ol leceiit wiiteis on MetaiihyMC". and Moial I’lnlo- 
so])liy. Dr AVliewell’s leiuitation is ehielly .s.cieiitilic, and liis 
most iioiml.ar book was liis esiay ‘‘Of the riuiahtyof Woild-.. 
but he also wiote ticatises on “Systematic iloinlity," on the 
“ I'listoiy ol Aloi.al J’hilosophy in Kngl.ind," .ind on ihe “ Klcineiils 
of .Morality” I’rofossor IJadcn Powell's" I'Xsiv on the S]mit ol 
the Inductive rhilusophy ’’ and liiti “ Older ot Naluie " aib books 
which* the student may tlioimhtfully consult. Scotch meta- 
])hy.^iciaiis recognise ns tlunr chief Sii Willi.im Tlaniiiton (171^8- 
1856), a powerliil and iiidc]iendeiit thinker, with a ciitical faculty 
ol the fir-)t oidet Profcssoi Ves'ich desciibesas bis eli.ir.icleiistic.s, 
aproiound analysis, a coiniuelieiisixc .spirit, and a le.iiiiing that 
had surveyed the phibsopliical liteiatuicof Oreece and (lermuny, 
and niaiked the lela^ive jiluco in the intellectual world of the 
stuidy growths of homo ^lioiiglit. IIis essays are collected undci 
the title of “ pisoussiuiis in Philosophy and lateraturo, iilducation 
and Uniyersity llefoimamoiig.st these, 1 may point to the 
essays on the Wli.itely system of Logic, on Percejition, on 
Cousin, and the Philosopliv of the Ibiconditioned. His own 
svstem of philosophy was largely eclectic; he borrowed some- 
thing from Aristotle,Inoro from l)r. Ileid and Kant, and not a 
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littlo from Hegel; but he excelled as a dpgstnictivc rather than as 
a toiihtiiictivc ; Ins intellect was critical ralher than ciciiti\e. lie 
\ 1^ seen mo'st fully and fairly, 1 think, in lll^ "Lccluics," wliii-li 
iiiHC been edited by I’lufessoH .Maii-xol and Veitch, and in l*ui- 
li*><soi Veitcli’s nicnidii. I'rofesMir Veitclidi'iiiics liis iihili»s(i]iliic:il 
nictliod to bo simply “the study of c‘()U.scioii>iiC'»s iit its intO”iity 
as tlic siipicine organon of pliilosojiliy Tlic facts of conscious- 
ni’.s*, arc lo be accepfed by ns, not in so far only as we c.ln make 
them ihc ])oinls in a chain of leasoned explication or demonstra¬ 
tion, but as the co-ordinate data of an aiithcnlic testiinonv, 'uliich 
il IS .sullicient to .siiuw am not incoiisisteni with each other 
Although 1^11 William llaiiiilton uas hugely nidebled to Jus 
j)ii‘leccssoH, and oblaiiicn, .is must be iichnowledgeil, his doc- 
li'in's niMii* lo w.ay ol ciiticism of the icsults ot olhcis tJiaii by 
diicct jiliysiologic.M obscivation, la* was, however, no seivilo 
boiiouci Tlie lialf-applu'd piiiiriiile, the iii'gleetcd triitli, was 
gr.isjjed with a steadiei and bolder Jiaiid , its full fniee a'lid 
sii^iiilicaiii'e w'eie di'closi'd, found iiioiici.itivi*, it w.is leiideicd 
liMiig .iiid liiutriil by the touch of pliilnsophn'.il geiiins.” 'I'Jn 
JIaiiulloni.in iiielliod is adopted to some extent liy j)ean Alaiisel i 
of St I’-inl's M.S^o-yn, llio author ol “The l‘]ulosopli\ of Kant," 

“ Tlic l.iiiuts ol lieligums Tlionelit," and "The I'liilosopliy o( the 
Ciiiiditioned Dean Maiisel, in the list named. leidies wilJi 
\ igoiii to a ])i)W'ciliil idlaek on Nr Willi.iiii Ifaiiultoiis pluloxiphy, 
delueied liv a bold and able tliiiiker. .lolui Stii.ul. iMill (lo 6 -73), 
the son ol the Jii-'toii.iii of liiitisli India. Mill, as a iiiet.t- 
physici.tii, was opposed both to the (leiman .nid the Scoteli 
piiilosopliy “On tlie one hand he lejecled the disliiiclioiH 
between loinial and niatciial truth, and would not udimt that , 
any ide.is aie potcnti.dly given to thought. lAjieiienee, acconl- 
log to liiiii, IS not ineicly the occ.isiou, but the sole and .siii^ile 
VsiHiice of ,lI] knowledge ^10111 it the .luouis of gcoiiietrv, the 
l.iw ol y.uis.ition, the ide.is of (jod and iiiiiiioitality, must, if\a1id, 
be alike derived The cMstencc of exteinal iibjects, disliiu^ funn 
our .sells,It 10ns, he iccogiused nieiely.ns .a foim of speech, not a 
l.ict. Induction lie classed along with those formal proce.sses 
wliieli iiKKlcrn logici.ans liave gcveially regiiided ns alone with¬ 
in their piovmce.” The .stndeiit of philosophy will be careful, 
liowcvei, not to laiigo hiin.sell under any individual banner; he 
will give his allegi.ince neitlier to Mill nor ILamilton, lleid nor 
lloblics, but .accept the truth wherever ho #iiids it, knowing lli.it 
It will not bo found in its entirety iii aify' particular pioMiico. I 
do not think that iMill's calin«]iitcllectii.al power is so well .seen 
111 his mctapliysiral wiitiiigs as in Ins “»Sy.stem of Logic,’ liis 
“ rrinciplc.s of Politiwil Economy,' and especiallj^ in lus “ ICss.iy 
on Liberty. ’ His “Autobiography,” 1 may*add, i.s a narrative of 
extraordinary interest. To conciudo —»Srt David JJrewstcr, an 
eminent man of science (1781-1868)^ w'ho wrote with llneiicy and 
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fancy,* replied to Dr. Whewell’a “rlurality of Worldsin his 
“ More Worlds than Onh,” contending that the planets might be 
inhabited by beings with pursuits and objects similar to those of 
mankind, lleccnt astronomical research, however, does not con¬ 
firm his arguments. Clear statements of'metaphysical pnnciplcs 
will be found«in Professor Alexander Bain’s works on “ Mind and 


Body,” “Mental and Moral Science,” and “The Emotions and 
the Will.” Professor Clifford’s writings impress the reader by 
their boldness of speculation and intellectual power. 

We have seen tliat in the seventeenth century Cambridge was 
the homo of a group of eminent thpikers, whose ethirnl 
speculations form an important chapter in the history of Englisli 
literature. The reputation which thus accracd to the University 
was inamtaiiicd in the eighteenth century by the great name of 
Paley, whoso moral philosophy, liow'evcr, as we iiavc hinted, rested 
too much on expediency and utilitarianism, and took no elevated or 
vigorous ilight. Then came the niiietccnth, and with it Dr.Whowei I. 
who endeavoured to raise the character of Canibndge as a school 
of moral science, and whose “ Elements of Aforality ” is in fi e- 

? [uent use ns a text-book, though it is heavy reading, with its 
rigid tabulation of moral abstractions, uniclicvcd by the in¬ 
tellectual interest which a logical system gives to its detail. 
There recently appeared Mr. Henry iSidgwick's “ Methods of 
Ethics,” a work of so much importance that 1 cannot pass it over 
with a mere allusion. Its title seems to indicate its scope and 
bmitations; it is neither a history of ethics nor an ethical 
system, but a critical survey. It claims to be, and is, a severely 
impartial examination, at once expository and critical, of the 
different methods of obtaining reasoning convictions as to what 
ought to be done. The writer's self-restraint is so great that ho 
confines himself strictly to the analysis of vanons ethical prin¬ 
ciples on their own terms. In this respect the tone of the Dui»k 
maybe compared to that of the Platonic dialogues. It is pei- 
vauod by a love of truth as truth, an unfettered desire to trace 
ail ar^iment to its logical conclusions, whatever they may he. 
Mr. Sidgwick also shows his sympathy with Greek habits of mind 
by the transparent clearness of h^s thoughts and style. He is a ti nc 
follower of those great Athenians who breathca an intellectual 
atmospheie os lucid as their native air 
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But the limitations which set liink free to examine his subject 
dispassionately restrict him to negative conclusions. He dis¬ 
misses theoiw after theory as insufiicient, and arrives at the con¬ 
clusion, finally. that tile cosmos of duty is reduced to a chaos. 

Mr. Sidgwick class^. the ethical methods under three heads— 
Egoum, Intuitionuudj'and Utilitarianism. He protests against 
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the common confusion between the first and third; contending 
that the pursuit of happiness for one’s setf differs from the pur< 

* suit of happiness for mankind more widely than either differ 

‘ from the intuitional morals of common sense. Novcrtheloss, 

from another point of view, the earlier division of moral systems 
into two classes—that which makes virtue, and that*which makes 
pleasure, the guide of humairaction—must be maintained Ju-t 
and important as is the distinction between egoistic and iini- 
versalistic hedonism.” that is, between the selfish and unselfisii 
pursuit of pleasure, the language used in describing tliem indicates 
how much they have in common. Morally the egoist is at the 
antipodes to the utilitarian, but mentally the two are connected 
by liaviii" ]inppine.Hs m •view as their common object. The 
student, therelorc, sliniild liardly adopt, in its full extent, Air. 
Sidgwick’s view of the antagonism of tlieso two S3 stems, though 
the distinction on which ho insists is apt to bo overlooked. Jiis 
analy.'sis of Egoism, or solf-lovo, as a prmnplo of ctliics, ho con¬ 
cludes as follows.—“ 111 ORler to pumiic this impiiry in a purely 
scientific temper, I have thought it ivell to give no exprcasion to 
the fceliim that the pursuit of one’s individual happine'>s is mean 
and Ignoble. Hut wiieii we seem to find, on careful examination, 
tliat i']goism cannot fairly be represented as socially constnictive, 
and tliat the common precepts of duty, which wc arc trained to 
regard as sacred, must be to the egoist rules to which it is only, 
generally speaking and for the most part, reasonable to conform, 
but which, under special circumstances, must bo decisively ignored 
and broken, the sense of the ignobility of Egoism arlds hirce to 
that recoil from it which tins perception of the conflict of duty 
natuially c.iuses.” 

The larger part of Air. Sidgwick’s work is occupied witli a care¬ 
ful examination of Jntuitionisin, or the morality of common sci^e, 

• and the result very ably arrived at ls, that the ethical systems 
founded on Intuitionisni can be accepted only as approximations 
to trutll. “ It seems clear,” he says, “ that, generally speaking, its 
priuci])lcs do not fulfil the required conditions, »So long ifi tlicy 
are left in tlie state of somewhat vague generalities, ns wo meet 
them in ordinary discourse, wo are disposed to yield them un¬ 
questioned assent, and it may be rairly claimed that tlie assent is 
ap])roximately umversaL But as soon os we attempt to give them 
the definition which science requires, we find that wo cannot do 
this without abandoning the universality of acceptance.” Thus lie 
shows that the rules of justice, good faith,find veracity, as laid down 
by common sense, are subject^to variations and exceptions which 
disqualify them for being converted into first principles of 
scientific ethics; and the same want of clearness is found still 
more in the dranition of courage, temperance, humility, self- 
control. He takes care to guard his argun. pnt from being under¬ 
stood too widely. “ Nothing that 1 have siild even tends to show 
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that we l^ave not distinct moral impulses, claimin;; authority over 
all others, and prcscnl)iiig or forbidding kinds of conduct as to 
which there is a rougli general agreement, nt least, among eduented 
persons of the same age and country. It is only inaintamcd that ‘ 
the objects of thc.se impuLscs do not admit of being scientifically 
determined by any retloctivo aiuilyws of common sense. The 
notions of benevolence, ju-stice, good faith, vciacity, nurity, are not 
emptied of signiJicanco lor ns bccansc we have found it impossible 
to dciine ihein with precision. 'Die main'part of the conduct 
presenbed iimlor each notion is .snlhcicntly clear, and tlio general 
rule pie.scrihiiig it docs not lose its force jbccaiise there is in each 
case a margin of conduct involved in obscurity and perplexity, or 
because the inlc duos not on examination aiipear to be absolute 
and independent. In short, the morality ot commmi sense ic- 
inaiiis perfectly adequate to give practical gflid.inco to coiiimoii 
people in common circiimstances, but tlio attempt to elevate iL 
into a system of scientific etliic.s brings its inevitable impcifecLinns 
into pnlmiiicnce without holpiiig ns to remove them.” 

ill the third place, Mr. Midgwick analyses the l^tililaiian 
method, which he iiitcr]irct.s, accoiding to lieTithain's definition of 
its object, “the greatest liajipincss of tlin greated mimbcr’’ In 
tins principle, nitli duo rc.scrvation.s. lie finds a gciier.il suppoit to 
the morality of rummon sense, and a means of rcctiiyiiig iiiul 
adjusting tlio lulos t>f p«)pnliir mor.dity where tlic-se me vague 01 
coiiilictnig IjuL its vit.il dcLect ho conceives to be the absence of 
, a sufficient motive to induce ordinary men to seek tlic genoial 111 
' preference to their ovrii private happiness. Tlio power of .syiii 
pathy, on which Utilitarians most rely, is apt to operate witJiin 
various limits; so that a man who will sacnfice his pleasure for 
the sake of lus wife and children will jirobably, fur their sako, 
sa^ifice the welfare of iiiaiikinil. TIciice ho concludes that the 
refigioits sanction of future reward .and jiumshinont i.s })r.actically ■ 
iiidhpensable to this system. It w'ould seem to follow that the 
princijilcs of ethics cannot wisely bo di.ssociatcil from fliosc of 
thcoli^y. Uy limiting himself to ethical incthod.s lie has contrived 
to forego the discussion of first priiiciifios, yet iii every line of 
thought he is brought roluctai^tly to the verge of a theological 
imiuiry. If happiness be the blnect of life, the calcnlatious of a 
rations self-interest necessarily lead to questions upon the pro- 
8 [)ect and conditions of happiness in a future state. And tlicso 
considentloiis of hamdiicss load us to the mystery of tho past— 
the origin of those roUtioiis between ourselves and the universe on 
which the reality of duty depends. tMr. Sidgwick docs not appear 
to have recognised adequately^ the obligatory force of the word 
“ ought” It is true that a trivial use of the word is common m 
irapidar language, buf its intrinsic force goes beyond the asser¬ 
tion that an imt is “ rfd.sonablc ” or “ right,” and expresses a moral 
obligation which our conscicuce must acknowledge to be inflexible. 
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To say that a thing ** ought to to done,” is more imperative 
to say it is “ right" or “ reasonable.” A certdin force of constraint, 
or bond of obligation, is denoted by tlie word “ ought; ” and the 
4 ull development of this idea leads us to some of the cardinal doc¬ 
trines of theology—in particular to the mysterious fact of the 
redemption of mankind and the mutual relations in the kingdom 
of Christ, which are based on this fact. 

Mr. Sidgwick's book suggests another observation: that the 
scientific treatment of ethics, however able and comprehensive, is 
wanting in the most vital jiart of practical ethics; has not that 
moving force which, 111 red life, compels well-disposed men to 
refuse the evil and to chhose the good. Negative virtues, such as 
patience and self-control, derive their strength from the use of 
reason; but the great minority of those actions which men call 
virtuous spring from direct impulses of affection or desire, and owe 
to reason, not their origin, but only the influence that informs, 
corrects, and regulates them. More depends, therefore, on the 
general object towards which a man's affections are turned, and on 
the fervour and earnestness with which he pursues that object, 
tlian on the prccLse accuracy of his judgment. {Sound and suffi¬ 
cient motives are the primary conditions of morality. In the 
jiractice of duty sentiment has a grater share than philosophy. 
This practical consideration of virtue is in accord with the morality 
of common sense. Many of tlie judgments passed by popular 
opinion and accepted by intuitivo moralists are not at all judicial 
sciitciice.s defliiiiig what is right, but rather in the nature of a 
popular clamour, expreasing the wishes or fears of the general 
body of society. Thus virtuc.s are lauded on a principle of demand 
and supply, not because of their beauty, but because of their 
rarity, and oecause they are wanted. Here we have the secret of 
the enthusiastic admit atioii lavished on such a hero as Lord 
Nolsoii. National gratitude fur his eminent services, and apprd^ 
ciation of his coinage, chivalry, and success, is insensibly trans¬ 
muted into a peisonal homage, given to him as if he were the 
gr^test and best of men. Intuitive morality is always and iff all 
tilings subject to this bias. Men prau^ what they value, not 
because it is good, but because they want more of it. Similarly, 
they condemn certain actions as vicrous, not with a severity pro¬ 
portionate to the vice, but proportionate to their individual fear 
or dislike. 

On the whole, Mr. Sidgwick sums up in famir of Utilitarian¬ 
ism, but ho does not accept it, 1 think, as §. nrst principle. We 
may use the method, and yet insist, os he does, on the need of 
some higher sanction than it is mile to offer. But as a method fur 
popular use it is ^en to a serious objection, which apparently ho 
nos overlooked. It supposes that each man iif qualified to calcu¬ 
late and measure the conditions of happiness, and thus tends to 
retard the progress of men’s minds towards aspnrer and loftier 
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idea]. A system which creates im the mind a habit of regardinc 
happiness as a thing known and calculable must obstruct menhu 
and moral development, and is especially adverse to the contem¬ 
plation of a future beyond the dim horizon of nur mortal life,- 
beyond the perceptive range of our present faculties. _ But grave 
as this objection appears from a speculative point of view, it is not 
without a practical remedy; for, in truth, theie exists a com [ten- 
sating law of Nature, by the operation of which every ctliical 
system operates to disembarrass itself of its defects. The com¬ 
monest offices of practical philanthropy, the lightest giaces of 
chanty, possess a reactive innuence which elevates and reiiiics the 
moral character of the agent, in some fespects more effectively 
than any process of contemplative philosophy. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


ENGLISH MISC'ELLANEOVS LITEBATUHE. A COUESE OF READING.' 

XDER the licariin" of “Miscellaneous Litcraturo.” I 
propose tp brill p; toj^thor tlie best of the books which 
iny plan has not yet permitted me to notice, cliieily 
books in that department of Itel/cs ItUrts whicli is so 
vague and so uncertain in its boundaries. »Still atloptiiif? 
the chronological order, I come, in the fimt place, to Sir Thomas 
^lalury’s recension of the Arthurian romances, “A Rook of tho 
Noble Hystoryes of Kyngo Arthur” (written in 1469. and ])riiitcd 
by Caxton in 148$), which, apart from its philological interest, 
.ippeals to tho reader on the ground of the u.so made of it by 
Siicnscr and Teniiybon. Its Phiglish is admirable, and the spirit 
of chivalry lives and breathes in it There is a goorj eiiitomo by 
. 1 . T. K, called “The Legend of King Arthur," while Caxton^i 
edition has been icprinted in the “(Robe Library." Sir Thomas 
J'lyot’s “Roke named the Governor'’ (1531), and his “Defence or 
Apologye of Good Women" (i545\ are the essays of a man of expe- 
nonce and good sense; the first-named should bo compared with 
Aschain’s “Schoolmaster” (1565) and Milton's “Tractate on Edu¬ 
cation." Til 1523 appeared a fascinating version of Froissaifs 
Chronicles " by J ohn Ronchier, Lord Rcniers; its racy and jiictu- 
1 esipic English “ mode a landmai k 111 our tongue.” It was wntleii 
at tho sii'.'gestion of Henry VIII., a liberal patron of letters^ to 
whom John Leland (i506-52\ the leaned author of the “ Itine¬ 
rary ” (a description of English towns and antiquities), owed his 
appointment as “ the King’s Antiquary.” 

John Foxe's “Acts and Monuments of these Latter Perillous 
Days” (1563), popularly known as Foxe’s “ Book of Martyrs,” con¬ 
tributed in no slight degree to the spread of wti-Papal sentiment, 
among the English people; nor at this day is its influence wholly 
extinct. There is coarseness in it and credulity; but the narra¬ 
tives aro related with a very bfTective straightforwardnofs, and 
, their general trustworthiness is beyond doubt Indeed, tho most 
fertile fan^ would have failed to invent the^tales of horror and 
pity that Foxe has brought together. The old folio edition, by 
tho way, is illustrated with the quaintest en^vipgs imaginable, 
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whick ofte can kaidly contemplau without feeling as strong a 
Protestant as Foxe hiftiself could have desired. Much excellent 
criticism on poets and poetry occurs in “The Art of English • 
Poesie" (1569), bv George Puttenham, designed to help “the * 
courtiers and Mntlewomen of the court to write good poetry," or, 
as its authorielsewhere says, intended for those who desired “to 
become skilful in their mother tongue, and for their private 
recreation to make now and then ditties of ideasurc.’' Not less 
interesting is “The Palace of Pleasure: beautified, adorned, and 
well furnished with pleasant Histories and excellent Novels,” which 
was edited about this time bv William Painter, Queen Elizabeth’s 
clerk of the armoury, chieny froin the tales of liioiidello and 
Boccaccio. To Shakespeare and his fellow-dramatists it funiishcd 
suggestions for dramatic plots \ when first published, its popularity 
was immense. So was that of Bichard IVttel's “Miscellany” 
(1^57), and “The Faradue of Dainty Devices” (1576), which sup¬ 
plied the Elizabethan public with a variety of songs and sonnets, 
elegies and epigrams, and fed the popular appetite for poetry. 
William Camden’s “ Britannia.” an elaborate description of “ the 
Kingdom of England, Scotland, Ireland, and the Adjacent Islands," 
was one of the great works of Elizabeth’s reign. It was published 
in 1586, and doubtless helped to fan and swell that spirit of 
patriotism which, two years later, grappled successfully with the 
Spanish Armada. In compiling it Camden was no miser of his 
laoour. “I have travelled,"he says, “over all England for the 
most paitj I have conferrea with most skilful observers in each 
county; I have studiously read over our own country wntors, 
old and new, all Greek and Latin authors which have once mode 
mention of Britain; 1 have had conference with learned men iii 
the other parts of Christendom; I have been diligent in the records 
of this realm; 1 have looked into most libraries, registers, and 
mhmonals of churches, cities, and corporations; 1 have ])ored over, 
many an old roll and evidence, and produced their testimony us 
beyond all exception, when the cause requned, in their very own 
wordi—^though barbarous they bo—that the honour of veiity 
might in no wise be impejiched.” It is not improbable that Wil¬ 
liam Warner derived the inspiration or idea of his “Albion’s 
Englande" (1586} from C.iindeii\ mastoriiiece; they most certainly 
influenced the flowing alexandrines of George Chapman’s “ Poly- 
olbion "(1612). which first gave dignity to topography.^ Camden's 
“ Britannia” mways geems to me the initial work of our patriotic 
literature. John Stow(1525-1605),with his “Survey of London" 
and “ Flores Historiaruin," followep in his footsteps. 

* There le probably,”Bays Hnllain, “no poem of this kind in any other 
language comparable ii^ extent and excellence to the ' Polyolbion; * nor can " 
any one read a portion of it untliout admiration for iti learned and highly- 
gifted author. Vet perhapa no Engbsh poem, known ao well by name, ia ao 
little known beyond itamome.” 
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Of John Selden (1584-1654I who played an important ^rt in 
the constitutional controversy of Charles l.'s reign, Lord Claren- 
don says:—“ He was of so stupendous a learning in all kinds and 
all Languages, as may appear in his excellent writings, that a man 
» ould have thought he had been entirely conversant ajpongst books, 
and had never spent an hour but in reading and writing; yet his 
liuinaiiity, afTabDity, and courtesy were such, that he would have 
been thought to have been brerf in the best courts, but that his 
good-nature, charity, and delight in doing good exceeded that 
breeding.” He is now best known by his “ Table-Talk,” a collection 
of his wise and witty payings made by his amanuensis,—the first 
book of the kind m our la^uage,—so vigorous, so racy, so shrewd, 
that they inspire the reader with dchght. Many of them have 
become provcibial. ^ There is “more weighty bullion sense ” in tho 
“ Table-Talk,” says* Coleridge, than is to be found in tho sninc 
nnnibcr of pages of any uninspired writer. AVo may assume in 
this a rharacteiistic exaggeration, and yet allow that it coni-' 
niaiids the highest praise. His ‘ Ticatise on Titles of Honour,” 
his “History of Tithes,” and his “Mare Clausum,” are works of 
great learning and honesty, but a busy w'orld is compelled to pass 
them by. 

.lust before the outbrc.ak of the Croat Civil War, ilisliop Wilkins 
(1614-72), then an ingenious and fanciful young man, published 
lii.s “ Discovery of a fiew World, or a Hiscouise tending to prove 
that it IS probable there may be another Jl.abitable Woild in the 
Moon; with allihcourse conceriiiiig the Tossibiiity of a Tassago 
thither.” This work has no serious interest, but it may be re^ 
for its W'himsicality, and possibly there is a latent irony in it 
whicli tho reader may detect. As for tho mode of conveyance to 
the moon, the writer suggebts tho construction of a flying chariot, 
aildiiig slyly that it may be made on the same principles hy winch 
* Archytas made a wooden dove and Kegioniontanus a wooden eaglo. 
Or, he i^ys, if there be such a great bird in Madagascar as Marco 
J^do mentions, the feathers of whose wings are twelve fee4 long, 
“ It 13 but teaching one of these to car^ a man, and he may ride 
up thither.” Or it is not impossible that a man may bo able to fly 
by tho application of wings to his own body. Bishop Wilkins wiu 
a great Server and pfomoter of experimental philosophy, and his 
“ Discourse Concerning a Now Planet” (1640) is one of the earliest 
substantiations of tho Copemican system, which, in 1632, was fully 
developed by Galileo. • 

In 1691 John Bay, the son of an Essex olacksmith, who had tra¬ 
velled largely and observed chAel;^ ^ve to the w'orld his “ Wisdom 
of Cod Manifested in the Works m we Creation.” This was an im¬ 
portant contribution to Natural Theology, which had never before 
been presented in a clear and popiilar form (see page 225). It 
was followed in 1714 by Derham’s “Physico-Theology " and “ Astro- 
Theology,” in both of which “ the argument from d^ign” is ably 
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exliiCited; and in 180%by Paley’s '^Natural Theology,” which, like 
' Aaron's io(L swallowed up its predecessors. The “ Bridgewater 
Treatises,” founded by the eighth Earl of Bridgewater, are all in . 
illustration and expansion of Ae same argument, which at present 
seems to be^somewhat unjustly depreciated, from a supposition 
that it is inconsistent with, or invalidated by, the theory of Evo¬ 
lution. 'J'he “ Bndgewater Treatises” were written by Dr. Chnl- 
mers, Dr. Kidd, Dr Whewcll, Sir Charles Bell, Dr. Boget, Dr. 
Buckland, the Bev. William Kirby, and Dr. Finet. Of these, the 
most popular are, or were, Sir Charles Bell on ** The Hand ” and 
Dr. Buckland on “ Geology and Mineralogy; ” but the latter is no 
longer ol much utility. . . . n 

A book with a certain historical interest attaching to it is the 
< celebrated “ Eikon BasUiko, or the Fortraituro of his Mo'tt Sacicd 
Majesty in his Solitude and Sufferings,” published a few days after 
the death of Charles I. It produced an extraordinary effect iiuin 
the skill with which it portiaycd the hopes and sorrows and piiity 
of the royal “ martyr; ” and iUilton was employed by the Council 
of State to counteract its influence by his “ Eikoiioclastes.” In 
this he alludes to the dubious question of its authorship. “ As to 
the author of these soliloquies,” he says, “whether it were un¬ 
doubtedly the late King, as is vulgarly behoved, or any secret 
coadjutor, and some stick not to name him, it can add nothing, 
nor shall take from the weight, if any be, of reason which ho 
brings.” The royal authorship was naturally supported by the 
more vehement Iloyalists, while, on the other hand, strong evidence 
was adduced to substantiate the claim of Dr. Gauden, Bishop of 
Worcester. In 1786 wei-e published some of Gauden’s letters 
addressed to Lord Clarendon, in which ho rested his petition for 
preferment entirely on the ground that the “ Eikon ” was wholly 
on.l only his invention, malung, and design, in order to vindicate 
the King's wisdom, honour, and piety. These letters have been 
generally accepted as settling the que.stion; but Mr. S<.B. Gar- 
dinei) the historian, has raceutly intimated a belief that Charles 
was really the author, and that Gaudcii was an impostor, and 
apparoutly promises that** testimon v to this effect will be fortli- 
coming. It may be added that •the oook itself possesses no special 
literary merit 

Bishop Earle’s “^licrocosmography, or a Piece of the World 
Discovered, in Essays and Characters” (1638). Is a book worth 
reading by students w itl^ sufficient leisure. It snows the influence 
of the Elixabetlian drama, which had turned the attention of writers 
to the study of human cnaract^, ilnd also the wider range which 
our prose literature was rapidly taking. It was preceded by Bishop 
Hairs “ Characters of Virtues and Vices ” in 1608, and Sir Thomas 
Overbu^’s graphic “ Clinracters, or Wittie [t.c., epigrammatic or 
pithy] Deacrii)tionSg.of the Properties of Sundry Persons,” in 
16o8» and has,had many (and mosuy indifferent) successors. Owen 
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Feltliam’ff “ Resolves^ Divine, Aoral, and Political,” first ^nbkahed 
m 1628, may be described as a series of bri^f essays and sketches, 
[ marked by considerable reflective power. Note that the word “Ke- 
solves ” is used in the sense of “ Solutions,” the writer stating? and 
answering a variety of questions. It is used in this sense by 
Shakespeare“ Resolve my doubt” (“3 Henry Vlf,” a. iv., s. i), 
and “resolve the propositions of a lover” (“As You Like It,” 
a. iii, 8. 2} This form of composition, which Racoii had introduced 
and popularised, was adopted bv Abraham Cowley, the poet 
(1618-^7), whose “ Essays” are perhaps second only in matter and 
iiiaiiner to those of llacop. Readers acqua inted only with Cowles’s 
poems, and their elaborate and involved style, overloaded with 
111 versions, ellipses, and coifceits, will be surprised by the directness 
and simple force of his prose, which ho manages with masterly 
c;isc. Among the “Essays,” tnose on Solitude, Liberty, the Gar¬ 
den, and the Uncertainty of Riches, are specially admirable for 
thei r tranouil thoughtfulness. To the same category 1 shall ascribe 
Izoak Walton's “ Complete Angler, or Contemplative Man’s Re¬ 
creation,” which is simply a collcctioii of essays on rural scenes 
and enjoyments, on Nature and the delights of Nature, broken up 
into conversational form. It is one of the mast justly popular 
books in the language ; one of those which are so thorouglily 
original in conception and execution that they can never bo sur¬ 
passed. _ The style is exc^uisitely transparent and harmomous; the 
descriptions are os vivid as accurate; the illustrations picturesque; 
the reflections spontaneous, just, and healthy; and from first to 
last it IS saturated with a acep, warm, unaffected love of Nature, 
which bubbles up in almost every sentence and brims over in every 
IKige. “ What would a blind man give,” ho says, “ to see the plea¬ 
sant rivers and meadows and flowers and fountains that we liave 
met with since we met together ! 1 have been told that if a man 
’ that was born blind could obtain to have his sight fur but only one 
hour during his whole life, and should, at the first opening of his 
eyes, fix his sight upon the sun when it was in full glory, either nt 
the rising or sotting of it, he would bo so transported and a*fiinzcd, 
and so admire the glory of it, that ho would not willingly turn his 
eyes from that first ravishing object to behold all the other various 
beauties this world would present to him. And this and many other 
like blessings we enjoy daily.” Walton’s book, to one in city pent, 
will bring back the fresh fraganco of the hawuiorn hedges, and the 
innocent oeauty of the cowsups, and the m«sic of the murmuring 
stream. It breathes everywhere of the country. 

For strenuous, manly, copious English prose, a bettor model 
could hardly be desired than thaj: which John Dryden, the poet of 
the Restoration, furnishes in his “Critical Essays” and “Prefaces.”^ 

^ It will be remembtf ed that Fox the itatesniBn, in writing his *' History 
of England,’' would ei/ploy no word which Dryde^had not used. Drydeii 1 
pniee wh idio highly ^teemed by Btixke. ^ 
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English' criticism, indeed, begiin with Dxydeii’s “Essay on 
Dramatic Poesy” (i6t)8}, and Ins “Discourse on the Original 
and Progress of Satire ” (1693). The acuteness of his perceptions 
and the general soundness of his mdgments are seen 111 the 
remarks on tiie Latin poets in his “Preface to the Second Mis¬ 
cellany ” (i6f 0. Take but one specimen “ I looked on Virgil as 
a succinct and grave majestic writer; one who weighed, not only 
! every thought^ but every word and syllable; who was still aiming 
to crowd his muse into os narrow a compass as possibly he could; 
for which reason ho is so very figurative that ho requires—1 may 
almost say—a grammar apart to construe him. Ills verse is 
everywhere sounding the very thing in your ears w'hose muse it 
bears yet the iiumuers are uerpetuUlly vaiied to increase the 
delight of the reader, so that the same sounds are never icpoatcd 
twice together.” Drydeii’s scholarship may have been imperfect, 
but he brought to ite support a strong and penetrating mtellect 
and a powerful ciitical faculty. Speaking of Sii William Temple, 
Johnson distinguishes him as “the first wiiter who gavo cadence 
to English prose,” an assertion w'hich implies a strange igiioianco 
or forgetfulness of Jeremy Taylor. Kir Thomas Prowiie, and Cow¬ 
ley, as well as of J Irydcn Temple, however, was a regular, fluent, 
and perspicuous writer, who adoiited the fashionable essay loi iii 
for the presentment of his sound obscivations on subjects which 
he had carefully studied. The “ Ijlssay upon the Ancient and 
Modern Learning,'’ 111 which he took the side of the ancients, 
piovokcd a long anil bitter contiovorsy, from an unfortunate 
allusion to the siijiposcd literary merits of the Clrcek J<]pistlcs of 
Phalaris. The gieat scholar. Dr. Barclay, at once seized uiion 
Temple’s mistake, and prov^ with case that the 8.iid Ejnstlcs 
were a forgery. I’ope, Middleton, J )r. Garth, and others, mingled 
ill the afTiay, chiefly on the side of Temple, and Swift brought 
hiPpowers of sarcasm and ridicule to his patron's aid 111 his cclc-' 
brated “ Battle of the Books.” But if the wits had the tcmpoiary 
advantage, the honour of the fight has remained with the'scholar. 
I ma} add that Sir ^^'llllam Temple is the subject of one of 
Macaulay’s brilliant essayr. 

In accordance with the prevailing fashion. Sir George Mac¬ 
kenzie (1636-91), a Scotch Lbrd-Advocate, threw what he had 
to say on Happiness and Solitude, and similar subjects, into 
“ E^ys,” whicn ore written in very fluent English. The one on 
Solitude was effectively answered by John Evelyn, to whom wc 
owe an invaluable “Dif.ry,” and the “Sylva, or a Discourse of 
Forest TrM&” The Diary of Evelyp cannot compare in personal 
interest wi^ that of Samuel Pepys (1632-1703), secretary to the 
Admiralty in the reigns of Charles 11 . and Janies IL In speaking 
of it, one is inclined to recall the saying of Prince Hal anent 
Falstaff, when the fat knight is supposed ^0 be dead, that he 
could have spared a bbtter man; for it is certflu that were “ Pepys 
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his Diai^ " by any accident to disappar^froin our litemtifre, we 
could better spare a better book. *‘Pepys," says Lord Jcfl'roy, 
seems to have been possessed of the mast extraordinary activity, 
and the most indisciimiiiating, insatiable, and miscellaneous 
cunositv that ever prompted the researches or supplied the pen 
of a daily chronicler, lie finds time to go to everyV^yi to every 
execution, to every procession, fire, concert, riot, trial, review, 
city feast, or picture-gallery, tnat he can hear of. Nay, there 
seems scarcely to have been a school examination^ a wedding, 
cliristeiiing, charily seimon, bull-baiting, philosopliicnl meeting, 
or piivaie nierryinakiitg in liis neighbourhood, at which ho is not 
.Slue to make his appearance, and mindful to record all the imr- 
ticulais. lie is the firat tb hear all the court scandal and all the « 
public news, to pkserve the changes of fashion and the downfall 
of jiarties, to pick* up family gossip and to detail philosophical 
intelligence, to criticise every new house or cariiago that is built, 
every new book or new beauty that appears, every measure tJi'e 
king adopt.<i, and every mistress ho discards.” This diary extends 
from January i, 1660, to May 31, 1669, and has recently been verv 
Ciircfully edited by the llcv. W. Mynors ilriglit. When wo laugh 1 
at its intense miveti and simplicity, wo are bound to recollect 
that it was written in shortliancf, and nut intended for publication. 
Ktill. it IS not often th.it a really able man (and such Pepys w.is) 
liiidb n delight in “w'liting” himself down “an ass,” even for his 
own cdificiition. It is dillicult to understand in i\hat mood of 
mind a grave official could record .such an mcidciit as the 
followmg.—“May 11, 1667. My wife being dressed this day in 
fair hair, did make me so mad that 1 spoke not one word to her, 
though T Wits leady to biiist with anger. After that. Creed and L 
went into the ]*aik, and walked—a most pleasant evening—aiid 
so took coach, and took up my w'lfe, and 111 tiic way homo di's- 
* covcied niy tiuublo to my wife fur her white lock.s, sweainig 
seveiairtimes—winch I pray Cod forgive 1110 for—and bending 
my list,*that 1 would not endure it. »Sho, poor wietch! vrufi sur- 
]>rjsed with it, and made me no answer all the way home; but 
there we parted ; and 1 to the office, Ihte, and then home, and, 
without .supper, to bed, vexed.” * 

Overbury and ilishop Hall’s “Cliamcters” were imitated by 
iSamuel Butler, the poet of “lludibrasbut Butler’s “Characters,^’ 
as might be exmetra, are more humorous in tono and treatment 
tlmn those of liis predecessors. Turned into octasyllabic verse, 
with double endings, they would fit iiito'his great satire. Their 
affiuence of antithesis and illustration is surprising, and almost 
'wearisome. The “Essay,” in the reign of Queen Anne, became 
an important feature of our literature, and,bervcd to utilise, for 
the benefit of the public, the wit, genius, and observation of men 
who had not time o^inciination, or were in wious ways unfitted, 
for the preparation a regular and methodical worki^ it ivas also 
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well Adapted for the manipulation many subjects wbicli would 
not liaye borne successiully a more elaborate treatment In its 
new development^ howeyer, it was modelled after the essays of 
Montaigne rather than after those of Bacon, and it deliberately 
aimed at aipusing while it instructed. Daniel Defoe in his 
“ Itoview ” (i%4) first began the periodical easay, but its true repu¬ 
tation diutes from the foundation of the “Tatler" (1709) by Bir 
llichard Bteelo, who made it a vehicle for the d&scnption and 
criticism of contemporary manners, and took it out of the abstnict 
region in which it nad previously flourished. He found a pillar 
of strength in Joseph Addison (1672-1719), whoso genius found 
its iitt'iiig form of expression in the es^ay, and for whom it would 
almost seem to have oeen created. Ho was not an artist capable 
of dealing with heroic subjects on a large canvas; his touch was 
too sensitive, his colouring too subtle, his workmanship too refined 
and delicate. Ho painted genre pictures on enamel, and this he 
did with a grace and delicacV inimitable. His themes were the 
follies of the day—the fine ladies and gentlemen who fluttered 
around him, the humours of society, the caprices of fashion : and 
for these his stylo was exouisitely suited, it was so airy, so light, 
so subtly graceful, so varied. Occasionally he aimed higher, and 
crjticised authors and tlieir works, always with an apt taste and 
a jii.st appreciation. Then, again, ho drew characters, such as ISir 
Huger ue X^uvorley, and Will Honeymoon, and Ned Softly, and 
here liis success was not lass conspicuous. “ As a mural satirist,” 
says Macaulay, “he stands unrivalled. In wit, properly so called, 
ho was not inferior to Cowley or Butler. We own that Addison’s 
humour is, in our opinion, of a more delicious flavour than the 
humour of either 8wift or Voltaire.” Steele was second only to 
his great collaborateur. As Thackeray says, “ he wrote so richly, 
SOI gracefully often, so kindly always, with such a ideosant wit 
and easy frankness, with such a flow of good humour and good' 
spirits, that his early papers may be compared to Addison’s own, 
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pleasure.” 

After the “Tatlor” in ^711 came the famous “Spectator,” and 
this was followed, at variousi intervals, by several periodicals 
under Steele’s editorship : the “Guardian,” the “Englishman,” 
the “ Lover,” “ whose love was rather insipid; ” the “ Reader,” of 
whom the public saw only two appearances, and the “ Theatre.” 

A crowd of imitators tusheu upon the.scene, but very fow obtained 
any hodd upon the pnVilic or secured an ordinary reputation. 
Fewer still are entitled to beguile the student into their bywi^s. 

I shall name only the “ Adventurer” (1752-54), conducted by Dr. 
Hawkesworth, with t^e help of Johnson and Joseph Warton: tlio * 
” Connoisseur ”(1754-56), conducted by George Colman the Elder 
and Bonnel Thornton; the “ Lounger ^ (178^7)1 edited by Henry 
A^kenzie, apthor ol “The Man of Feelingf” the “Mirror,” also 
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edited by Mackenzie (1779-io); and “WoS?*editfid by 
Edward Moore, the dramatist 

“ The Fable of the Bees,” by Bernard de Mandeville (1711), a 
prose satire, full ot clever par^oxes; Dean Swift’s Journal tu 
Stella” (1710-13), and Ins Polite Conversation Pope’s “Ijet- 
tcr!*,” and “ Memoirs of the Extraordinary Life, Works, and Dis¬ 
coveries of Martinus Scriblenis," the greater part of which was 
written probably by Dr. Arbuthiiot^ and Lady Mary Wortloy 
^lontagus celebrated Letters,” which are not less reiiiark<ible 
for sound sense and accurate observation than for their cleai, 
idiomatic, vivacious style, are books to bo read at leisure or as a 
relief to graver studies. Qf Samuel Johnson (1709-S4) the books 
best worth reading are the “ Lives of the Poets ” (see p 17O, the 
“Journey to the ll.ebndos,” and the tale of “Kosselas.'' In the 
last no attempt is made to preserve a local colouring, but it may 
be read for the justness of its reflections and tlio stateliness of its 
language. Johnson attempted the essay in his “ Jtamblcr ” 
(1750-52), .and “Idler”(1758-60), but his method w.as unsuitcd 
to Its light and flexible form. Oliver Ooldsmith (i 7 >ll- 74 ) 
of our be.st writers of English prose Ills “ History of Animated 
Natuio,” however superficial, is the pleasantest reading imagin¬ 
able, and the humour of his “Citizen of the World"(originalIv 
contributed to a daily newspaper 1111760-61) is easy and^deliglitful. 
Whatever this flue, humane, and pure genius touched lio adorned. 
In the yc.ir after Culdsmitli's death appeared a work entitled, 
“The Constitution of England, or an Account of the Engljs^ 
Government," by a Genevan jurist, John Lewis de Lolnie. M 
one time it enjoyed a considerable repute, but it has been supc^ 
seded by the fuller and more philosophical works of Haliaiii, 
Btubbs, and Erskine May. 

Ill 1756 an ingenious satire upon the false philosophy and 
' tinsel elocpiciicc of Bolingbroke, entitled, “A Vindication of 
NatuiaJ tSociety,”^ turned the eyes of society upon its author, 
who proved to be a young Irish student at law, named Edmund 
Burke (1729-97). ills reputation wa^ fui^i^advanced by the 

uiry into the 
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publication in the same year of a “ Phuos 
Origin of our Ideas of the Sublinie a 
fully argued that the sense of beauty is 
tion, that of tenor with the contraction, d 
The “ Inquiry,” however, now moulders on ^ 
libraries. It is felt that many of the nil 
are erroneous; that many of his illust 
propriate. Exception may b8 taken^ at the outset to his defini¬ 
tions of beauty and sublimity os neither very accurate nor very 
precise. Nor is his aualysu of their effects upon the mind satis¬ 
factory. Again, tha style is cold and bare; the most attractive 

^ The imitation wai|io lucceaiful as to deeeivreboth Bishop Warburton 
and the ^1 of Ohestcffleld. • 
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lines'of thought are treated with Hhe dryness which is generally 
supposed peculiar to a theologian’s stat^ent of dogmatic diflS- 
culties. Macaulay remarks that it is the most unadorned of all 
ite author’s writings, and this though compiled at a period of 
life when authors are generally given to luxuriance of language. 
It descants dh the o motions produced by mountains, forests, and 
cascades ; by the glorious masterpieces of art, and the face and 
bosom of beauty, with a frigidity which chills mid dissatisfies the 
reader. Its iimueiice on both Lessing and Kant, however, was 
very considerable, in 1769 Burke issued the first of his j>olitical 
pamphlets; these are of infinite value to the historian, but, apart 
from the brilliancy of their composition, have little interest for the 
stud'oiit, except when they involve statements of general principles. 
His “ Speeches,” on the contrary, claim attention as nifKlels of ora¬ 
torical eloquence and forcible reasoning, oven‘though Goldsmith’s 
sally be true, that the orator, too deep for lib hearers, was iiiteut 
on his subtle arguments “ when they thought of dining.” In 1790 
appeared the cclebrnted “ Reflections on the Revolution in France,” 
a small octavo of 356 pages, which forms a historical landmark, 
having begotten in the English nation that fieice, unreasoning, 
passionate hatred of France and French principles which provoked 
and supported a long and desperate war. It was WTitten with 
immense care, revbed, strengthened, corrected, polished, until it 
was as perfect as art and genius could make it. The splendour of 
Its diction is incontestable: the sagacity of some of its forecasts ex- 
])enenco has demonstrated; yet much of it is plainly fallsicious, 
and as a whole it is irretrievably weakened by the simple fact that 
Jlurke ignored or did not know the social causes of the Revolu¬ 
tion he so severely denounced. But the “ Reflections ” must be 
read; it is impossible to iiass over a book of such historic impor¬ 
tance: and with it should be taken up Sir James’Mackintosh’s 
VindiciaD Galhcm” and Thomas Fainc’s “Rights of Man.” As ' 
leplete with personal interest, Burkes “Letters to aNoblp Lord,” 
ill rcidy to an attack upon his pension by the Duke of Bedford, 
should also be read. It is “the most splendid repartee in the 
English language,” a mdlol of seathing sarcasm and elevated 
irony. Of his latest compositipns, “ Letters on a Regicide J’eacc,” 
Mr. John Aforley writes :—“They are deplorable. They contain 
passages of fine philosophy and of skilful and plausible reasoning, 
but such iiassagcs only make us wonder how tliey came to be 
where they are.^ The*f^er b in no humour for them. In splen¬ 
dour of riietoric, in fiiib images, in sustention, in irony, they 
surpass anything that Burke ever wrote, but of the qualities and 
principles that, far more than hb rhetoric, have made Burke so 
admirable and so greqt—of justice, firm grasp of fact, of a reason¬ 
able sense of the probabilities of things—tnere are only traces 
enough to light up the gulfs of empty worf s, reckless phrases, 
and senseless yituperations that surge and boll around them.” 
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To Horace Walpole (i7i7*S'li)i aa the author of “ThoCa^le of 
Otranto," I have already referred. His oentributions to 5 liscel< 
laneous literature were numerous and valuable. As a letter- 
- writer he shares the fame of Lady Mary Wortley hlontagiu and 
Cowper; though too obviously written with “ a view to future pub¬ 
lication/’ they are masterpieces of epistolary compasition: bright, 
c.^sy, witty, ters^ and apparently spontaneous The Ihiw Ixmw 
does not often reveal itsmr; there is verv little smell' of the mid- 
iiidit oil. The same consummate ease cnaractcriscs his “Memoirs 
• of George 11 ." and his “ Catalogs of Boyal and Noble Authors." 
It is impossible to deny, as Macaulay Mmits, that his writings 
have real merit, and merit of a very rare though not of a very 
Itigli kind. They amuse without exciting; they are tlie pleasantest 
possible reading; they never weary; there are no dull, no yawn- ' 
provoking passages. You can sip them at your pleasure: the 
flavour is agreeably pungent, but never acrid. “ His stylo,'*^sa}s 
Macaulay, “ is one of those peculiar styles by which everybody is 
attracted, and which nobody can safely venture to imitate. He 
IS a mannerist whose manner has become perfectly easy to liini. 
His atfectation is so habitual and so umversal that it can hardly 
1 )C called affectation. The affectation ia the essence of the man. 

It ])crvados all his thoughts and all his expressions. If it wore 
taken away, nothing would be left. Ho coins now words, distorts 
tlie sense of old words, and twists sentences into furpis which 
make grammarians stare. Hut this ho does, not only with an air 
of case, but as if he could not help doing it His wit was, in its 
essential pi operties, of thy same kind with that of Cowley and 
Doiiiic. Like theirs, it consisted in an ex({uisite perception of 
points of analogy and points of contrast too subtle for cumnioii 
observation " 

From Walpole to William Cobbett (1762-1835} seems an extra- 
.onlinary Iciip, yet the latter was tlnrty-five years old when Aio 
foimer died. He belongs, however, to an entirely diffci-cnt woild; 
and the influence which the French Bcvolntiou had exercised nixui 
men's inodes of thinking, the extent to wliich it had stirrAl the 
doptlis of society, arc cons])icuous in the ^aeof his various writing. 
Of these, I should select as best wortli reading, and as sufilciently 
characteristic of tlie man’s robust* eoinmoii sonso and genuine (if 
far from elevated) love of Nature the “ Kural Hides.’' A deeper, 
tiuer, and more delicate love 01 Nature animates the pleasant 
pages of the Hev. Gilbert White’s “ Natural History of Solburue" 
(1789), a book which has had many imita^rs, but has hardly been 
siiriMissed, so picturesque are i^ descriptions, so faithful its obser¬ 
vations, and such the simple*force of its style.^ Tlie iLitiire- 
» worship which at this time had begun to colour all English poetry 

' In onr own time White hae found a rival in Mr. Hidiurd Jeiferiei (author 
of " The Gnmekeeiwr ailHomo ” ud aeveral other delightful worka), whom 
range, however, ia muelfwider. • 
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led to {he com^ition of Gilpin’s J[ Bemarks on Forest Scenery ” 
(1701) and Sir UvedalaPrice’s “Essays on the Picturesque;” and 
both authorities, thou^ no longer regarded with much deference, 
are worthy of consideration. In the latter occur the earliest spe¬ 
cimens of that pitiorifU proit which modem critics of Nature and 
natural objeqj^ have worked un with so much skill and fervour. 

Somewhat in the style of “Tristram Shandv,” with a touch of 
Burton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy,” Southey's “Doctor” (1834-38) 
is a curious medley of “ humour and nonsense, of learning and 
simplicity, of literary strength and weakness.” A more original 
and stronger writer, one of our finest critics, is William Hazlilt 
(177&-30X who treated Southey's poetry <with^ry little respect 
' and his politics with a good deal of severity, ralazlitt w'as much 
addicted to paradoxes; his prejudices wer^v violent as his 
partialities; out his perception was acutq and delicate, his 
imagination vigorous, his aspiration after truth and beauty 
sincere, his style neb, many-coloured, and decisive. Lord Lvttoii 
has well said that “ he had a keen sense of the beautiful and 


subtle, and, what is more, was deeply imbued with sympathies 
for the humane. His intellectual honesty makes him the Dumont 
of letters, even when his fiery eloquence approaches him to the 
Miiabeau.”|^azhtt did a good work in his time, not onV by 
founding the school of appreciative and sympathetic criticism, but 
by revivii^ a love of the old Elizabethan writers, and promoting 
a recognition of their merits. Qlis criticism of poetiy is generally 
accurate: his observations on men, a^ manners, and things are 
always clever and frequently pungent A Among hi.si best w'litings 
1 should be disposed to name his “Cnaracters of Shakospoaic’s 
Plays,” “ Ijecturcs on the English Poets,” “ Lectures on the English 
Comic Wi iters,” an^ Lectures on the Dramatic Literature ot the 
Age of Elizabeth.”frAs an essayist he is seen to advant.ige m 
“ Kble-Talk,” “ Th^^uiid Table,” and “ The Plain SpeakcrA 
There is a great contrast between Hazlitt as a critic and I^nl' 
Jeffrey (1773-18 jjo), who for some years in the “Edinburgh Keview” 
exerewed a Khadamanthiiio jurisdiction over the world of letteis. 
He had neither the imagination nor the sympathy nor the lich 
style of Hazlitt: but ho wrote with elegance, and his judgments. 


To his editorial tact the “ Edinburgh lloview,” which was projected 
by Sydney Smith, and started in October 1802, owed much of its 
success. A selection of his contnbutiona to the “ Boview,” in four 
volumes, was published in 1844. It has since been reprinted in 
one volume, and affords a fair sample of his critical abilities, which 
are scarcely rated as high by posterity as they were by ms con¬ 
temporaries. On the other hand, the reputation of his mend and , 
contributor the Bev. Sydney Smith (1771-184 0 , is probably undi- 
minished, being preserved, so to speak, by Ane Attic salt of his 
fine and generous lyimour. His pregnant ^ucy and lively wit 
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were alw^ inspired by sounl sense and exercised w^h'kindly 
fedin^. The reader will obtain a good not jon of his characteristic 
quahties from a sparkling little volume entitled “ The Wit and 
Humour of Sydney Smith,” and will observe how he delighted in 
the development and amplification of any humourous idea or imago 
that seized his fancy. As a brilliant and powerful contributor to 
the “Edinburgh lleviewand a man of sururi&ing versatility, 1 m.iy 
but bring forward the name of Henry Lora Brougham (1778-1868), 
though it may be doubted whether any writer of e^ual capacity 
and energy has left so little behind him for the instruction of 
posterity. In his day Brougham was a power in the land, but 
Ins fame has rapidly decreased; ho bos bequeathed no adequate 
memorial of himself; and^ already something of that vagueness 
attoclies to him which obscures the features in a faded photograph. 
A'ommts umbra I )Ve Tend of his influence over parliaments anrl 
people, but look in vain for proofs of the genius which created 
that influence. The list of his writings is a long one, and yet 
there are none, 1 think, except the “ Historic Bketdes of States¬ 
men,” to whiw the student’s attention need be directed. His 
style as a writer is not to be commended; as an orator it was 
distinguished by Its extmordmary rush of irords and 11 resistible 


vigour. 

Among the Georgian essayists the most delightful was Charles 
L.'imb (1775-1834), who, as “Elia,” has commanded the love and 
laughter of thousands and ten thousands of adminifg roaders. 
None of our humourists succeeds so completely in engaging our 
affection; ho not only moves our smiles but he gains our hearts, 
'i'lie gentle, candid, una<>Bumiug nature of tlio man underlies all 
his wit and humour; his sympathies are always gcneiuiis, and 
whatever ho writes is governed and perincated by a keen critical 

Olidims^fecfno^i^^^boa^^^^MnSiitan&^cinfefete no * 
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exquisite humour, a genuine and cordial vein of pleasantry, and 
the most heart-touching pathra; in the largest acceptation ui the 
word, he was a humounst His fancy is distinguished by siiigulur 
delicacy and tenderness, and oven his conceits will be generally 
found to be, as those of his ftfVounte Fuller often ore, steeped in 
human feeling and passion.” In like manner Proctor remarks 
that the quality of lus humour differed fregn that of other men. 
It combined vnth itia tender and pathetic view; underneath his 
wittiest and quaintrfit fancies ran a cuiient ^of sweet thoughtful- 
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ness. ^ 6*lvirle8 Lamb’s works include the “ Essays ” and “ Last 
Essays ” of Elia; and “ specimens oi Dramatic Poets contemporaiy 
with Shakespeare.” He wrote also some exquisite, graceful poems, 
a tra^y entitled “John Woodvil,” and tlie tale, or rather idyll, 
of “ Bosamond Gray and Blind Old Margaret." 

The elder Disraeli (1766-1848) was an inaccurate and super- 
ficial writer, out he popularised among us the study of literary 
history; and so much that is curious and entertaining is garncreu 
up in his “ Cariosities of Literature ” and “ Quarrels and Cala¬ 
mities of Authors,” that they may bo expected to maintain their 
popularity. His historical works cannot bo accepted as autho¬ 
rities ; ho wanted both the research and the ])hilo8ophicnl spirit 
of thp historian. His work on “The Jaterary Character” shows 
' him at his best. A vein of original reflection and considerable 
grace of diction will attract the reader in the “ Lives of Northeni 
Worthias " and the “ Essays and Memorabilia of Hartley Coleridge’ 
(1796-1849), the son of the poet,—who, by tlie way, was himself 
a prose writer of great power, and whoso “ Biograplua Literana," 
“ Table-Talk,*' “Aids to llcflection,” and “ The Friend,” require and 
rewaid assiduous study. To the poetry of Thomas Hocm (1798- 
1845) I have already alluded; but Ins spuntancous humour, 
which revelled in imns and far-fetched allusions, and quips' and 
quirks, and verbal conceits, overflows his prose compositions; 
and ins “ yOiims and Oddities,” “ Comic Annual," and “ Whim¬ 
sicalities" contain matter enough to set up for life a score or so 
of averara “ comic writers," As a critic and essayist of rare merit, 
who is aiM a genuine humourist, 1 may here mention Janies Russell 
Lowell (bora 1819), whose delightful “Conversations on some of 
the Old Poets ” appeared in the year of Hood’s death. His critical 
acumen gives a high value to tlie essays collected under tlie titles 
of “Among my Books" and “My Study Windows" The year 
of Hood’s death also witnessed the appearance of the “ Biogra¬ 
phical History of Philosophy,” by George Henry Lewes (1817-79^ 
a man of letters whose range was very wide, but whose vest^atility 
did noA imply superficiality. In the “ Life of Goethe ” he inode 
a welcome addition to our^ first-class biographies; liis volume on 
“ The Spanish Drama ’’ displayed his insight as a critic; as a 
scientific investigator he produeed an acceptable volume of “ Sea¬ 
side Studies ; ” and in his “ Physiology of Common Life ” he w'os 
the first to render available to o^inary readers the conclusions of 
science on suUects of every-day importance and domestic interest. 
His novelSf “ Banthor^ ”^and “ Rose, Blanche, and Violet,” seem to 
118 deserving of more attention than they have hitherto received. 

The popiuarity of the essay is slidwii by the fact that most of 
the leading writers of the Victorian period have at one time or 
another resorted to it.« To James Anthony Fronde, the historian, 
we owe three interesting and thoughtful pulumes of “Short 
Studies upon Great Subjects;" to Mr. Edw^ Freeman, *' His- 
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torical Easavs; ” to Mr. Matthiw Arnold, “ Essays on Cdticiani ” 
. and “ Mixed Essays; ” to Mr. B. Holt Hdttoii, “ l^says, Tlieo- 
' logical and Literary,” in which the analysis is subtle and the dis- 

* crimination exact ,* to Leslie Stephen, “ Hours in a Library; ” to 
Balpli Waldo Emerson, several volumes of essays of a very re* 
markable character, flavoured with transcendentalism,^but brimful 
of original thought and richly suggestive; to Thomas Do Qmiicey 
(1785-1^9), author of the well-known “Confessions of an English 
ppium-!&ter,” numerous works which, whatever their titles or sub- 

^jccts, assume the essay form, and have secured for their writer the 
reputation of being one of the great masters of English prose, with 
a jiregiiant imagination alid an exhaustive analytic faculty : to W. 
M. Thackeray, the deliglitAil “Boundabout Papers," “English 
Humourists of the Eighteenth Century,” and “ The Four Georges.” 
High rank as an essayist, and as a writer of “ beautiful and iiuiet 
English,” must be .accorded to Sir Arthur Helps (1814-75), 
whose “Friends in Council" and “Essays written in the Inter*' 
v.als of Business” are familiar to every cultivated mind. He was 
also the author of “ Companions of my Solitude ” and “ Thoughts 
upon Governmentof some biographical and historical works; 
ot a tale called “Casirnir Mareiniiia,” and the fanciful Utopian 
romance of “ Ilealmah." It would be unpardonable in me to omit 
tJie name of “ Christopher North,” the pseudonym assumed by a 
man of real and vigorous genius. Professor John WilsoA (1785- 
1854), who, however, for want of a firm selLdisdpliue and equality 
of temperament, never accomplished one-half 01 what was within 
his power. Much of the fun and humour of the “ Noctes Ambro- 
sianae,” depending upon local and temporary subjects, is already 
obsolete , and, apart Irom his poems, his fame must chiefly d^eiid 
on the essays collected under the title of “Becreations of Cnris- 
tonher North.” ^ 

• Not to have read the “Imaginary Conversations" of Walter 
»S.iv<age Landor (1775-1864) is a sign and mark of imperfect 
culture, ibr it will always be the scholar who will best ap¬ 
preciate that extraordinary memorial of a rare and powerful 
intellect. Landor into the modern forms infused the antioiio 
spirit, wrote and thought in Eiiglis]^ like an ancient Greek. Ho 
had no dramatic power; and whether he wrote “Pericles and 
Aspasia,” or a “ Pentameron,” or “ The Examination of William 
Shakespeare,” it was his own strong individuality that he stamped 
upon the pa^. Passion, sentiment, learning,^it, wisdom, all are 
at his command, and eve^ page presents t(^ the evidence of his 
keen and precise iinderstandin^oud close-siutained observation. 
Professor Edward Dowden (whose own critical abilities are unques¬ 
tionable, and whose “Studies in Literature” are the fruits of a 
thoughtful and refined mind) says of him“ The feeling for order, 
proportion, harmony, Ampiiaty, waa with him paramount. He 
never (tojuse hia own word) an oilnous and natural 
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thought' with * Buch biting and hof: curling-irons that it rolls itsel: 
up impenetrably.* Ke never allowed a great idea, or beautifii 
image, or felicitous expression to appear in his writings until h( 
had found a place for it. . . . When he wanted to say a clevei 
thing, he knew what to do with it, and wrote an epigram, li 
hts more sefious wntings he never does say clever things; he fell 
that It IS 'as intoler.'ihle to keep reading over perpetual sharp¬ 
nesses ns to keep walking over them.’ And when he is elevated, 
ho IS not so in a way to take away one’s breath ; he conducts oik 
to his altitude of passion or mount of spccuLitioii along inucli 
lower ground and by a gradual a.scont; otherwise for him nr 
height IS attainable. He is never blowfi away with rnflled Aving« 
in a wind of desire; his alacrity is 'i calm alacrity, like the de¬ 
scending or HScending movement of Mercury on a divine eriand. 
Moderation and composure (of course form'aluiie is here spoken 
of) are never lost.” 

Arguing that Lander’s arlmircrs, if few, arc fit, Professor Dowden 
reminds us of some of the moie distinguislicd. Shelley, to the close 
of his life, was a passionate admirer of the iioem of “ Gcbir,” and at 
times was possessed by it in a way from winch there was no rescue 
or escape. Wordsworth acknowledged that Laiidor had written 
verses "of which he would rather have been the author than of 
any produced in our time.” _ Ijamb was alw.iys turning to " Gebir ” 
for thiifgs that haunted him, and declared that only two men 
could have produced the " Examination of Shakespeare ”—lie who 
wrote it and the man it was written on. Julius Hare s.ud of the 


collected works tiiat they seemed to him to contain more and 
more various beauty than any collection of the writings of any 
English author since Shakespeare. Of the " Pent.amcron ” Mr^. 
Browning said that if it were not for the necessity of getting through 
Hi hook, some of the pages are too delicious to turn over; caiid of 
“ Pericles and Aspasin,” that if he hail written only this it w'oul J 
have shown him to be “of all living writcis the most unconven¬ 
tional in thought and word, the most classical becausc**thc freest 
from mere cla.ssicalism, the most Greek because jire-emiueiitly and 
purely English.” Eon twenty years the "Imaginary Conversa¬ 
tions’’ were the compaiiioii jpf Emersuii; and when he visited 
Europe, hoping to see the faces of three or four writers, one of the 
three or four was its author. To men of this generation it will 
seem of little account, perhaps, though Landor highly esteemed 


seem of little account, perhaps, though Landor highly esteemed 
the honour, that Eionthey dedicated to him his “ Kehama ” and 
G. P. It James his “ Attila.” Two other dedications will now be 
regiuded ss having jBOiif erred a higher distinction; that in which 
Robert Browning inscribed to him Ins noblest drama, and that 
which Mr. Swinbunie prefixed to his “ Atalaiitn in Calydon.” * 

If not the greatest writer of the Victorian age, Thomas Carlyle 
(bom 1795) has, of all its writers, exereisrd the greatest present 
influenoe. ,He hefi not founded a school^ and to our children’s 
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children he will not-be what lA has been and is to us ; bub the 
. power of his stronjir sincerity, his deep earAestness, his belief m 
' the niciral excellence of work, his hatred of shams and coiiveu* 
* tidiialities, has made itself felt in all onr contemporary litcr.iture. 
In politics or in practical philosopiiy he is no safe guide; Ins 
statements of religious opinion are vague and iiidetenfiinate. Yet 
Ills books are admirable reading for young men : there is iii them 
Hiicli an inspiiing, awakening, and elevating lorce. His ovei- 
estimation of material sueecss is an error not likely to lead astray 
'^young minds, while they will readily respond to the trumpet-call of 
energy and doing that echoes in his every page. He preaches 
with constant emphasis the gospel of self-control, self-help, and 
patience. "Quit yourselveA like men," “Be firm and strong," 
“Watch and wait," these are the texts on winch he eiiLirges iii 
that sti.ingc, rugged,* irregular style of his, winch ill itself is a 
revelation to the youthful reader; for, with all its faults, it is 
capable of the moiit varied expression—is at one time a mcdiiiin 
for the tenderest pathos, at another for the most scathing invec¬ 
tive, at another for the most dramatic dcbcription. 

Wo may find in Carlyle’s chaiactcr of John Sterling w'lint 
seems to be liis idesil of a manly life, ainl L quote it here because 
this idea), more or less directly, he piif.s foiward ui all his nritings 
and urges upon all Ins readers —" Jn clear and perfect fidelity to 
ti iith Avliei ever found, in childlike and ^nldlerllkG, pious and valiant 
loyalty to the highest, and what of good and evil that might send 
him, lie excelled among men. The joys and the sorrows of Ins lot ho 
took Avitli tnio simplicity and acquiesccnco. Like a tiiic son, not 
like a miserable, mutinous lobel, he comported himself iii this 
universe. Kxtremity of distress—ami siirclv Ins ferv'id teinporhad 
enough of coiitiadiction iii tins world—could not tempt Iiim into 
impatience at any time By no chance did you ever hear froiv 
him a whisper of those mean repining'^, mi.scrablo armigiiings and 
(picstinnings of the Bternal Power, such as weak souls even w'ell 
di.spo.sC(l Will somctiincs give way to in the presence of yieir 
despair; to the like of tins ho never yielded, or show'cd the Ika^t 
tendency to yield, which, surely, was weX on his part. For thn 
Ktcrnal Power, I still I'eniark, will, pot answer the like of this, 
but silently and terribly accounts it iminous, l>las})heinous, and 
damnable, and now as heretofore will VLsit it as such. Not a 
rebel, but a sou, 1 said; willing to suffer when Heaven mid. Thou 
shalt; and withal, what is jierhaps rarer in such a combination, 
willing to rejoice also, and right cueerd^r tailing the good that was 
sent^ whensoever or in wliateveniforin it came. A pious soul wo 
may justly call him; devoutly submissive to the will of tlio 
Supreme in all things; the highest niid sole C!|scntial form which 
religion can assume in man, and without which all forms of 
religion are a mockery and a delusion in man." 

An excellent ideal this, so far as it goes, 3 et^not ii^ itself fully 
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adequate to all the requirements iS the Christian teaching. It is 
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untailoredh and in the “ Lectures on Heroes and Hero- 
To Carlyle’s^iiBtorical and biographical works allusion has already 
been mada He is the author also of a translation of Qoetlic s 
*'Wilhelm Meister,” of “Specimens of German Romance/’ of 
”Latter-l3a7 Pamphlets” 01 a number of essays and reviews 
(reprinted in the “hlisccllanies”), and of “Past and Present,”^ 
a very Carlylean contrast between mediaeval and present Englibh 
life. ' 


Art-literature in England boasts of one illustrious name, John 
Ruskin (bom 1819), whose “^[odern Punters/’ first published iii 
1843, eifected a revolution in English opinion on matters of art, 
and founded a school of generous and enlightened art-criticism, 
'rile beauty of its style, the pure and severe mind that shone 
luminously in every psge, the lofty principles inculcated, the 
reverent appreciation of Nature, awakened an extraordinary inter¬ 
est, and led to iliat art-revival of which we are now enjoying the 
significant results. The work so brilliantly bej^n was earned on 
by “'Ihe Seven Lamps of Architecture” and “The Stones ol 
Venice; ” each written with the same glow and fei-vour of 
eloquciiOe, with the same elevation of thought and delicacy of 
sentiment His later writings, such as “The Construction of 
bheepfolds,” “ 'J'he Two Paths,” “ Ethics of the Dust,” “'riio Queen 
of the Air,” and “ Fors Clavigera,” though obviously the efforts 
of a man of genius, are impaired by many inconsistencies and 
incongruities, by not a few paradoxe.s, and by frequent colloqiiial- 
isms of style; but, on the whole, they preach the same lofty 
l^Boiis ns the earlier masterpieces, and, like tlicm, they throb with 
a deep and earnest love of moral and intellectual beauty. Ne 
art-cntic before Kuskin ever taught from so elevated a platform. 
“I y.ant,” he says, “a definition ot art wide enough to hiclude all 
its varieties of aim. 1 do not say, therefore, that the art is greatest 
which teaches us most, because perhaps there is some art whose 
end is to please and not to toacn. 1 do not say that the art ls 
greatest which imitates best, because perhaps there is some ait 
whose end is to create and not to imitate. Rut 1 say that the art 
is greatest which conveys to the mind of the spectator, by any 
means whatsoever, the greatest number of the greatest ideas; and 
I call an idea groat i6 proportion as it is received by a higher 
faculty of the mind, and as it moro fully occupies, and in occupy¬ 
ing exercises and exalts the faculty by which it is receivetf.” 
Again, he states it to be a characteristic of great art that “i 9 
includes the largest possible quantity of truth in the most perfect 
possible harmony.” And again, he protrats that “whatever is 
great in human aft is the expression of man’s delight in God’s 
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work.” According to Buskin, ^en’s mission in this world falls 
mainly into three divisions: first, to kno# themselves and the 
I existing state of the things they have to do with; secondly, to be 
* happy in themselves and in the existing state of things; thirdly, 
to mend themselves and the existing state of thines^ as far as 
cither are marred and mendablo. In this lost divAioii Buskin 
himself must be included : patientlv and ^nerously, with infinite 
self-sacrifice, with a heart as broad as his genius is large, he has 
laboured for tlic betterment of his fellows, striving to make them 
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watch the com grow and Aie blossoms set,"he says; "todraw 
hard breath over ploughshare or spade ; to read, to think, to love, 
to liope, to pray,—these are the things that make men happy; 
they have always had the power of doing them—they never m'// ■ 
have power to do more.” “ Work is prayer " may bo taken as the 
sum of Carlyle's philosophy. " Work a?id prayer ” is Buskin's wiser 
forimila. 

On the splendour of his descriptions, the happiness of his illus¬ 
trations, the “white light” in which he contrives to set the prin¬ 
ciple he IS enforcing, the roll and rhythm of his style, T need not 
enlarge. There are passages in “Modern raiuters” and “The 
Stones of Venice” wnich no writer has surpassed in thith and 
beauty of colouring. AVith all his fondness for accumulation of 
details, he never ovcrhiads his pictuies, and their central idea is 
always steadily enforced. He is equally successful in painting the 
grand, lovely forms of the mountains, tne varied ieatures of High¬ 
land scenery, the art-work which cnibellislies the front of St. 
]!ilark’s^ or the fislicrinan’s boat lying high and dry upon the sand. 
But it is not for the sake of their diction, though this in stmetuK 
and colour is traly admirable, and such as to warrant and rejiay 
])atient study, that I conclude this section with an earnest recoiii- 
inondatiuii of Buskin’s writings to the student; it is because^leir 
scntiiiK'iit is so lofty, their moral atmosphere so pure, their teodi- 
iiig so invigorative. You can hardly read them without desiring 
to load a liiglier and truer life, without feeling stimulated as by 
the ringing sound of a trumpet 

“Let us not forgot,"he says, "that if honour be for tlie dead, 
gratitude can only be for the living. He who has once stood 
beside the grave, to look back upon the compAiionship which has 
been for ever closed, feeling how impotent faere are the wild Jove 
and the keen sorrow to give one*instant’s pleasure to the pulseless 
lieart, or atone in the lowest measure to the departed spirit for 
&e hour of unkindness, will scarcely for thp future incur that 
debt to the heart whicji can only be discharged to the dust. But 
the lesson which men receive as individuals ^ey do not legm as 
nations. ... Let it not displease them that mey pre bidden, 
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amidut tLe tumult and the dazzletfof their busy life, to listen for 
the few voices and Vratch for the few lamps which God has 
toned and lighted to charm and to guide them, that they may not | 
loam their sweetness by their silence nor their light by their' 
decay.” ^ 

To living Aen not one of the least melodious of these voices, 
not one of the least bulliaut of these lamps, hiu been John Kus- 
kiD: and the student will du well to listen to his teaching, and to 
walk in the path which he points out to him. 

Philosophic thought and judicious estimates of men and things^ 
characterise the “ Litcmry Studies ” and Kconoinic Studies ” of 
O' late Walter Bagehot. ' 





CHAPTER IX. 


SCIENCE AND SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: A COUB8E OF READING 

■ 

HE study of science must bo included in nny scheme of 
self-cultura The student’s work cannot be considcrea 
complete until lie knows something of the laws of th^ 
w'oi-ld in w'liicli he lives; something of the conditions that 
govern life; something of the causes of the phenomena 
wliicli ho sees around him. Ho must know suiiicthing of the motions 
of tlie stars, and of the i elutions of the earth to the sy^stem of which 
it IS a member; something of the formation of the terrestrial crust; 
of the cliangcs it has uiidergono; of the agencies that have built up 
mountains and scooped out valleys and traced the course of rivers; 
something, too, must ho know of the constitution of the atmos- 
plicro, of water, of fire, ot tlie cloud that flecks the blue of heaven, 
of the mist tliat wreathes the lofty hill, of tlie rainbow that throws 
its coloured aich in one gigantic span across the sky: something 
must lio know ot tlie formation of bud and leaf, of flower and 
fruit, of the vital juice that circulates in the tall tree’s tnink, of 
the colouring jiropcrty that resides in the ti.s.suo of the plant. 
There aie familiar woiidcis, if such an exiin’ssioii he pcimissible, 
•the secrets of which lie must undeistand—the barometer with^ts 
rihiiig and falling column, and the electric wire w'ltli its swift 
cun out t)f coniTiuimcatiuii. in a ivord, science cntcis so largely 
into our daily life that wo cannot all'cct to regard it as the pclCuliar 
domain of so-callcd philosophers. Morsover, a scicntiOc training 
sharpens and disciplines the intellect^ inculcating a habit of exact 
thought and close observation, checking a dangerous tcudciicy to 
form sudden conclusions, and leading the mind from facts to piin- 
ciples. As Afr. Ram remarks, it is the only perfect embodiment 
of tiiitli, and of the methods of obtaining.tnitli. “More thau 
anything else does it impress the mind wiui the nature of evi¬ 
dence, with the labour and precautions necessary to prove a thing. 
It is the grand corrective of the laxness of the natural man lu 
‘•receiving unaccredited facts and coudosioiis. It exemplifles the 
devices for establishmg a fact, or a law, udder every variety of 
circumstances; it sa^ the credit of everything that is affirmed 
without being properly attested.” Much ofethe hasty general!’ 
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aation and loose reasoning floatifg about in educated society 
would be swept awajblike mists Mfore a strong wind if a scien¬ 
tific training were general Whether that training be in the 
abstract or in the applicate and mixed sciences, the gain would 
be conspicuous and permanent, and not less a moral than an intel¬ 
lectual gain, t 

But science is a wide term, for it means the reign of lav^ the 
ascertainment and definition of the laws of the universe; mid the 
student will shrink, perhaps, from a pursuit which seems to involve 
nn fdmost endless labour. Geology, Botany, Natural History,« 
Chemistry; Acoustics, Optics, Mechanics, Fncumatics, Hydraulics, 
Hydrostatics; Anatomy, Physiology, Theiapeutica \ how shall he 
undertake a study which comprises so many branchas, and each 
* branch sufficient in itself to occupy the inquirer’s most assiduous 
mental efforts for a lifetime t 1 reply that it* is quite possible fur 
the intelligent student, with proper industry, to master the ele¬ 
ments at least of aU these branches of science; to gain such a 
knowledge as will enable him to understand ordinary allusions in 
books and conversation to scientific eflects. For instance, in 
astronomy, though he will not succeed in mastering its abstract 
principles and fundamental truths, nor perhaps its technology, ho 
may learn the laws of the celestial motions, and as much as is 
known or conjectured of the physical constitution of the sun, 
])lanets, sctellites, comets, nebulae, and fixed stars, their magni¬ 
tudes, distances, and perioda In botany, though he may not 
conquer its elaborate nomenclature and arbitrary methods of 
arrangement, he may attain to a knowledge of the phenomena of 
vegetable life and the different parts of a plant. This elementary 
knowledge will prove not only entertaining but useful to the 
student, however mucdi it may be ridiculed by specialists, always 
provided that it does not tempt him to pretend to a learning whicli 
he*‘does not really possess. And when he has acquired sucli a. 
general acquaintance with scientific facts as 1 have here indicated 
(“a smattering,” the critics will call it), he can then determine, 
according as his opportunities admit, upon the thorough pursuit 
of one or more branches which he finas congenial to his tastes or 
adapted to his means. If he possess some operative and monipu- 
t lative skill, he can tdre up cnemistry, and transmute and smelt 
and crystallise and sublimate,” or trace the affinities of elements 
in his little laboratory, which, nowadays, may be equipped at 
small cost. Or if cc^cious of a faculty of observation, he may 
turn to botany or astrovomy, with the comforting assurance that 
iieithw sdeDoe in its study will m|ke an excessive demand upon 
limited means. If his bias be “ constructive ” or “ mechanical,” 
he can choose from the various branches of the applicate sciencea 
He can venture upoh electricity and its applications, or he may 
content himself with the geolo^’s hammer and knapsaclL The 
world of science is «11 bMoie him; he is free to select his own 
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E eithj his own province; and ^ginning modestly and tenti^^ively, 
e may press fdsward and upward unti^ he scales the heights 
where the joy of victory becomes possible. 

It is said that a good workman never quarrels with his tools. 
What is certain is that a workman in earnest is never at a loss for 
tools. I have no opinion of the student wlio cannot underti^o 
the study of chemistrv without an array of costly apparatus, or 
that of astronomy without a forty-foot telescope; wlio wants to 
begin where a Faiadav and a Herschel left off. With a good text¬ 
book, and a few simple and inteUigible lessons, such as are now 
to be had at almost any Literary Institute, a young man, il he 
have the real stuff in him, will mwe his way into the lieart of any 
science, supplying himself as he advances with all the necessary 
instruments. When you have no diamond to cut your gloss, you* 
can do it with a bit of twine! That is the principle 1 want to 
impiess on the reader’s mind Bead the Life of Thomas Edward, 
the Banff naturalist, and you will see with what soit of tools he 
worked, and worked successfully too! Why, if you want an 
electrical machinery, an old wine-oottle will serve your turn' It 
served Faraday's. Scheele, the great Swedish chemist, discovered 
several new gases with half-a-dozeii pigs’ bladders and a few old * 
physic-bottles. Ferguson, the astronomer, made'his wooden clock 
with no other tools than a common penknife. Franklin detected 
the identity of lightning and electricity with a silk hafidkerchief 
stretched like a kite across a couple of sticks. Dr. Black discovered 
latent heat with a pan of water and a couple of thermometors. I 
am almost oshamca to cite these well-known instances; but they 
will prove. I hope, an encouragement and a lesson to the reader. 
For myself, I have always observed that the men with the costliest 
tools accomplish the least work. At school the boy with the “ best 
editions" and the finest annotations is always the worst scholar. 
The moral of all which is, that the reader is not to be deteA'ed 
from the study of science by an assumed want of adequate 
inaterifds. Benjamin West's first brush wu made out of a cat’s 
tail. Fnond! you have always a cat’s tail at your dispoJ&l 1 I 
do not pretend to weigh one science jrith another, and to say 
“ This or that is the better." As long as scientific training enters 
into the student’s self-cultur& 1 (^fe not whether he decide upon 
mathematics or mechanics. One hint onlv will 1 offer, and that I 
shall offer in the words of Professor BlacKie“ AU the ncUural 
sciencee are particfularly valuable^ not only ^ supplying the mind 
with the most rich, various, and beautifiu furniture, but as teach¬ 
ing people that most useful olall arts, how to use their eyes." It 
is astonishing how much we all go about with our eyes open and 
yet seeing nothing. This is because the organ of vision, like 
other organs, require training: and by lack of training and the 
slavish dependence on boolm, becomes dull and slow, and ulti¬ 
mately incapable of exercising its natural Junctions. Let those 
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Studies therefora both in school j^nd college, be regarded as 
primary that teacn yoiv?g persons to know vduh they are seeing, 
and to see what otherwise they would fail to see. Among the 
most useful are Botany, 2^ology, Mineralogy, Geology, Chemistry. 

Various Classij^atwm of the iScieMea have obtained adherents : 
these I shall nrit attempt to indicate. The method now in generm 
acceptance mav be stated as follows:—The primary division is 
into theoretical and practical, the former including each a distinct 
and well-defined department of Nature, such as Mathematics, 
Zoology, Physiology, Chemistry; the latter being the application 
to some particular end or object of facts, laws, and iirinciples 
borrowed from one or more of the theoretical sciences; as, for 
example, Navigation, Mineralogy, Medkine^ Mining. Again, tlie 
•Iheoretical sciences (which are the true sciences) are capable of 
obvious subdivisions 


(a) Abstract or fundamental, being those which embrace a know¬ 
ledge of certain actual forces or powers, namely. Biology 
(Vegetable and Animal Physiology), Chemistry, Mathe¬ 
matics, Physios, Psychology, SocioIoct. 

09) Concrete or applieef, being those which apply the aforesaid 
forces or powers to regions of concrete phenomena, namely, 
Astronomy ('0, Botany, Geography, Geology, Meteorology, 
Mineralogy, Zoology. 

A definite order or sequence of the abstract sciences is acknow¬ 
ledged, proceeding from the simple to the complex, from the in¬ 
dependent to the dependent. The simplest and most general attri¬ 
bute of the universe is quarUity ; the first place is given, therefore, 
to the science which treats of it. Mathematics, pure aiicL mixed 
(or abstract and applied—Arithmetic, Algebra, the (]/alcul^ and 
Geometry). Next comes tlie science of Pliysics, incli||||ng in 
one* branch Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, 
Acoustics, Astronomy, which all appertain to iiiovemeut in , 
and, in another, Heat, Light, and Electricity, relating td move¬ 
ment ft the nwlecnle ; the first branch being termed 7?wlar (7)ioleSj 
a mass), and the second Mjleeular Physics.^ 

Based upon the physical laws^ phemistry, next in order, proceeds 
to investigate the composition and decomposition of bodies so far 
os they occur in definite proportions and effect a change or modi¬ 
fication of properties. Mathematical, physical, and chemical laws 
are engaged in Biolo^, or the science of life, which deduces and 
applies what are called vital laws. Two divisions are generally 
recognised: Vegetable and AnimaLPhysiology in the one; An¬ 
thropology, Botany, and Zoology in the other. Leaving the world 

1 The eeiiei ai sireogoil by Comte etandi thaeMathematics (Number, 
Geometry, Meohanloi), Aitronomy, Phyaica, Cttemiatir, Biology, and 
Sooiology. niyiiei he divides into Barolo^, Thermology, Acoustics, Optics, 
sod Eleotrology. * 
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of matter for tbe world of riind, we come to Psychology,, which 
treats of feeling^ volition, intellect Anl this carries us on to 
the sixth and last of the primary sciences, one of comparatively 
recent development, Sociology, the object of which is thus explain^ 
by its able prophet, Mr. Herbert SpencerBeginning with 
types of men who form but small and incoherent social aggrogates, 
such a science has to show in what ways tlie individual qualities, 
intellectual and emotional, negative further aggregation. It has 
to explain how slight modifications of individual nature, arising 
under modified conditions of life, make somewhat larger aggregates 
possible. It has to trace out, in aggregates of some size, the 
genuses of the social relations, regulative and operative, into which 
the members fall. It hah to exhibit the stronger and more pro¬ 
longed social influences which, by further modifying the charactenf 
of the units, facilitate further aggregation with consequent 
further complexity of social stnicturo. Among societies of all 
orders and sizes, from tho smallest and rudest up to the largest 
and mo.st civilised, it has to ascertain what traits there aiu m 
common, detcnniiicd by the common tmits of human beings; 
what less general tniits, distinguishing certain groups of societies, 
result from traits distinguishing certain races of men \ and what 
peculiarities 111 each society are traceable to tlie peculiarities of 
Its members. In every cose it has for its subject-matter the 
giowtli, development, structure, and functions of*the social 
.aggregate, os brought about by the mutual actions of individuals 
wdiose iiatui'es are partly like those of all men, partly hke those of 
kindred races, partly distinctive." 

To the writer ju'**' f]uotpd, TMr. Herbert Spencer, is due a lucid 
and intelligible " ('I iN.:iii‘.:;i..|i of the Sciences"^ into three divi- 
fiioii^^ccoidmg to their comparative “concreteness." The first 
divisi^ he terms Abstract /SVfcncc, because it discusses the fj^rms 
of plieiiomcna apart from their embodiments; it includes tho 
forms of space and time, that is, the sciences of Mathematics and 
Logic.* 'riio second is Abstract Oo?icrcte Science^ or the analysis of 
the iiatuml phoiiomeiia into their separate elements, gra^ty and 
heat, that is, l^hysics and Chemistry, tue two being linked together 
by that law of correlation or conservation of force which has been 
so well explained by Sir W. R Grove and Professor Balfour Stewart. 
l\Ir. Spencer’s third division is Concrete ScwicCi which applies to 
natural phenomena in their totalities or as united in actual things, 
and includes Astronomy, Geology, Botany, Psychology, Biology, 
{Sociology, &c. * 

The apjdied or practical rciences are too numerous for classi¬ 
fication. Every department of human knowled^ that can bo 
regulated by scientific laws, every aim and end of hunnm life that 
can be promoted |py the application of Scientific principles is 
regardea as a science. Hence we have the sciences of Law 

Criticised hy John Stuart.MiUin “ Weitminster^teviev ."^xaviL 361 et nq. 
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(Profeq^or Bheldon Amoa), Ethics, I^ucation (see'Professor Alex¬ 
ander Bain’s ** Education as a Science Historyy^see Fronde and 
Kingsley on the scientific limits of history), Grammar, Philology, 
Politics, Jurisprudence, Political Economy, all of which are more 
or less closely connected with man as an individual or as a mem¬ 
ber of society jf'and the sciences of Medicine, Snrgeiy, Midwifery, 
Navigation, Engineering, Mining, and Metallurgy, rmctical Me- 
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A complete survey of our scientific literature would bo impos¬ 
sible ill the limits to which I am confined, nor, if attempted, would 
it be of any advantage to the ordinary student, nor is the present 
writer competent to undertake it. 1 shalhconfine myself to tlie 
task of indicating a few text-books wlilbh will be useful to the 
Ibamer, and of briefly commenting on some of the larger and more 
important works of popular science which enter into every well- 
equipped library. In offering a list of text-books, 1 must premise 
that I by no means wish to imply the inferionty of other manuals 
and introductory treatises because I do not name them. Neces¬ 
sarily 1 mention those with which 1 am ^uainted, and specially 
,thoso which are recommended by the University examiners or the 
merits of which are widely known. Tlie competition of publishers 
has led to the issue of a host of books of this sort, nearly all of 
which are written by competent men, so that the studeni’s diili- 
culty will br the proverbial embarras de ridimes. But so long as 
his text-book is clear in method and precise in exposition, it 
matters little which he chooses. 


Let us take the sciences according to their recognised sequence 


a. Afathematia—Colenao, Arithmetic; ColeoBo, Algebra; Todd, Kuclid, 
or Todhunter, Smaller Algebra; Todhuiitci, Kuclid ; Galbraith 
and Houghton, Trigonometry; Professor Clifford, Firat Prin- 
, eiples of the Exact Sciences; Dalton, Kules and Examples in 
Algebra and Arithmetic; C. C. Hodgson, Euclid and his Mullein 
Rivals; Todhunter, Treatise on the Differential Calculus; Wil¬ 
son, Elementary Geometry, • 

p. PAjKics—Ualfour Stewart, Lessons in Elementary Physics, Tliomson 
and Tait, Elemeute of Natural Philosophy; Ganet, Elementary 
Treatise on Physics f Maxwell, Theory of Heat; Tyndall, Heat 
a Mode of Motion ; Profesyip' l^it, Elementary I'neatise on Heat; 
Gordon, Elementary Book on Heat; Norman Lockyor, Elemeii- 
taiy Lessone in Astronomy; Sir J. F. W. Hersohel, Outlines of 
Astronomy; Sir O, B. Airy, Popular Astronomy; Eugene 
I^mel, Nature of Light; Tyndall, Six Leeturos on Light. 

IMhnnter, Naturfl Philosophy for B^nnera 

Ehikie, dements of Dynamios; W. P, Wilson, Treatise on 
Dynnmics, c 

Goodeve, Prindplee of Meohanica; Frofessor Ball, Experimental 
Meohanies. 

Jenkin, Eleotrioitji and MagnetismTyndall, Seven Lectures on 
Eleotriosl Phenomena and Theories; Hutdphrey Uoyd, Treatise 
an Magnetism. 

V. H. Stone, EMnentaiy Troatiie on Sound; Tyndall, on Sound. 
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rrotesta^^nr, Ezperiwmti in the Pbenomene of Sound., 

J. B. Fhw, Mementaiy^ydroataticB.. 

,( 7 Aemi«tyy — Bloxam, Chemutiy; RoBcoi, Leaioni in Elementniy 
Chemistry; WTilson, Inorgenie Chemistry; Brown, Chemistry; 
'Williamson, Chemistry for Students ; Armstrong, Oiganio 
Chemistry; Miller, Inoiganio Chemistry; Miller, Elements of 
Chemistry, Theorencol Fnctieal. 4 

Btofvyy—Professor Huxley, Lessons in Physiology; Michael Foster, 
Text • Book of Physiology; Newton, £iimal Physiology: 
M'Kendrick, Ontlines of Physiobgy; Thom6, Structural and 
Physiological Botany. 

Nicof, Pussle of Life; Huxley and Martin, Elementary Biology; 
PiofesBor Williamson. Succession of Life on tlie Earth. 


Kingsett, Animal Chemistry. 

Mrs Buckton, Health m the House; Dr. Corheld, Health. 

])i. Stirling, Zoology; Dr. Alleyne Nicholson, Manual of Zoology.,, 

Balfour, Elements of Botanv; Olirer, Lessons in Elementary 
Ijotany; Pi-ofeasor T. Dyer, Structure of Plants. 

Sir John Lubbock, Origin of Cmlisation; Tyler and Lankester, 
Manual of Anthiopology. 

Jukes, School Class-Book of Geology; Sir C. Lyell, Piinciples of 
Gcolop', Jukes, Student's Manual of Geology; Dr. Allcync 
Nicholson, Manual of Falienntology. 

c PsyrAo/or/y—Professor Croom Bobertsim, Elementsir Lessons in Psycho-^ 
1 <>S 7 ; J' D. Morell, Introduction to Mental Philosophy; Pro¬ 
fessor Froaer, Selections from Berkeley, Keid, Essay on tlie 41 
Intellectual Powers; Caldcrwood, Handbook of Moral Philo¬ 
sophy ; Kant, Metaphysics of Ethics; Alexander Bain, The 
Emotions and the Will, Bain, Mental and Moral Sbiciice; Bain, 
Mind and Body; Locke, Essay on the Human Understanding; 

J. D. Morell, Historical and Speculative 'View of the Speculative 
Philosophy of Europe. 

} Sbetofooy—Herbert Siiencei, Study of Sociology; Comte, System of 
Positive Polity, 


For the convenience of the student 1 append a list of text-books forAome 
of the practical ncienees :— 

1. Folitteal Eronomy—Professor Fawcett, Political Economy; Mrs. 
Marcet,*Conversations on Political Economy; John Stuart Mill, l^iDciploa 
of Political Economy. 

2. Joyous, Elementary Lessons in I^gio; John Stnart Mill, System 
of Logie; Archbishop Thomson, Outline of tne Necessary Laws of Thought; 
Archbishop Wliately, Eloments of I>|>gia; Alex.inder Bam, Logic, Deduc¬ 
tive and Inductive; Stebbing, Aniilysis of Mill’s “Txigic.” 

3. EActone—Archbishop 'Whately, Elements of Rhetoric. 

4. EifuMhon—lBue Taylor, Home Education; Bain, Education as a 
Science t^erbert Spencer, Education, Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 

5. Juruprudence —Professor Sheldon Amos, at Systematic View of the 

Science of Jurisprudence. ' 

6 . Pofities—jiagebotf Physics ond Politics; Professor Amos, Primer of 
the English Constitution and Government. 

7. Entjlish Language-^tloTTUt Historical Outlines of English Accidence; 
Craik, History of Endish Literature; R. G. Latham, Handbook of the 
English limgiiaga; Archbishop Trench, On the Study of Words; Dr. 
Abbott, Shskespearian Grammar; T. EL Oliphant, The Old and Middle 
English; Archbishop Ikeneh, English: Past and Hesent. 
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POPULAR SCIENTIFIC WRITERS. 


Am^Dg scientific books which ar^ pleasant to daad a foremost 
place must be allotted the " Physical Geo^rapli^ ” of Mrs- Mary 
SomerTille (1780-1872), originally published in 1848. It is wntteii 
with the utmost clearness, and facts and illustrations are arranged 
with so much skill, and with such an entire knowledge of the 
subject, that ^ is as “interesting as a romance.” Many of the 
brief descriptive passages, as of the tundras or stony steppes of 
Central Asia and the pamjxis of America, are most artistically 
coloured. Embodying, as it docs, the latest icsults of scientific 
research, it is not likely to be superseded as a popular compen¬ 
dium. The same charm of style and method distinguishes Mis. 
Some'ville's “Connection of the Physical iScienccs,” winch offeis 
a comprehensive though condensed view of the phenomena of the 
universe, and her treatise “On Molecular and Microscopic ticicncc ” 
renders easily intelligible a subject of some difficulty Of even 
higher merit, perhaps, is her adiaptation of Laplace’s “ Mccuniquc 
Cmeste”uiiaer the title of “The Mechanism of the Heavens,” 
published in 1831. Mrs. Somerville died in 1872. In the pre¬ 
vious year English science had lost one of its most eminent pro¬ 
fessors in Sir John Herschel (bom in 1793), the astronomer, wliO'C 
“Outlines of Astionomy” may bo “undcr'itanded” by the oidi- 
nary reader. His treatises on “ Sound and Light,” and his “ Cata¬ 
logues of Stars and Nebulae,” have a purely scientific interest. 
His versatility and the wide range of his sympathies .nrc seen 111 
his volume of “ Essays which appeared in the Edinbiiigh and 
Quarterly Reviews, with Additions and other J'ieccs ” Sir .lolin 
first came before the public in 1830 with his “ Preliminary Dis¬ 
course on Natural Philosophy.” This was published only a few 
months after the death of our first modem “ all-round ” man of 
science. Sir Humphry Davy was a votary of science from his 
boyhood, and from his boyhood exliibiled the fervour and energy 
of a*robust intellect “He was fond,” says Professor Foibcs, “of 
metaphysics; he was fond of experiment; he was an ardent 
student of Nature; and he possessed at an early age poetic 'powers 
which,«had they been cultivated, would, in the opinion of com¬ 
petent judges, have madq him as eminent in literature as ho 
became in science. [This may be doubted; the statement is not 
supported by any of Davy’s ekfant compositions inveise.] All 
these tastes endured thioughout life. Business would nut stifie 
them—even the approach of death was unable to extinguish 
them.” It was to scmntific pui-suits, however, that he chiefly 
addressed himself; ana his name ^vill long be remembered by hu 
safety-lamp and other ingenious invfntious. His principal scien¬ 
tific works are his “ Elements of Agricultural Chemistry " and his 
treatue “ On Some Chemical Agents of Electricity; ” those of a 
more literary chamctel are the “ Salmonia ” a^d " Consolations iu 
Travel, or the Last Days of a Philosopher.” 

The philosophy uf Ihe mountains was first formulated by Pro- 
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jfessor James Fc^bes in his “.IVsvels through the Alps,” his “ Nor- 
' way and its Gla(S 'js,” his “ Tour of Mont Jllanc and Monte Rosa '* 
(1855), in which he supported the “viscous” theory of the stniC' 
ture of glaciers and demonstrated their principle of motion “ A 
glacior,’^lie said. “ is aii imperfect fluid or a viscous body which 
IS urged down slopes at a certain inclination by the^ mutual pres¬ 
sure of its parts.” Glaciers have since been made tlie sunjcct 
of profound study by Professor Tyndall, who has put for^vard 
the “ pressure-theory,^’ maintaining that the dowmwanl pressure 
of the parts of a glacier on each other produced by gravitation is 
nioic powerful than the attraction which holds the icc-particlcs 
togctlier; that, consequently, to admit of the motion of the glacier, 
the ICC IS ruptured, tlic spdedy reunion of the fragments, liowever, 
being elTccted by “ rcgclation.” There seems no great ditrcrenco 
between Tyndalls theory and that of Foib&s; and, indeed, the 
latter naturalist claims to have included in his own all that was 
ap])arcntly characteristic of I'yndaU's. Who shall decide when 
physicists disagree 1 The motion of glaciers is, however, an estab¬ 
lished fact, and the pcculi'iritics of their formation have all been 
satisfactorily explained. Considerable service has been done to 
science m this and in other depaitments by the passion for 
mountam-climbing which has distinguished the present genera¬ 
tion, leading to an accumulation of interesting and important 
observations. 

'riie late I’rofossor Nichol wrote some popular works on astro¬ 
nomy, w’liich fascinated readers by their glowing style, such as 
“ ^'lows of the Architecture of tlie Heavens,” “ Contemplations on 
the Solar System,” and “The Stellar Universe.” The work of 
popuIarLsing tlie noblest of the sciences has been carried on in our 
own time by Mr Norman Lockyer and Mr. Kichaid Proctor, both 
of whom coinbiiu! literaiy tact with scientific knowledge. ^Ir. 
IVoctor, in his ‘‘ Other Worlds than Oura,” takes up the curious 
piublem w'lucli suggested to Dr. Whewell his essay on “ The Plu¬ 
rality df Worlds” (1853), and to Sir David Rrewster his “More 
Worlds than One” (1854). That any forms of life similar to those 
which prevail upon cariJi should inliUbit either of the planets 
seems, however, a theme for poeliic treatment rather than a ques¬ 
tion for scientific discussion. Dr. Whewell, to whom allusion has 
already been made, wrote in 1833 the Bridgewater 'freatise on 
“ Astronomy and General Physics Considered with Reference to 
Natural Theology.” Sir George B. Airy„.the astronomer-royal 
(bom in 1801), is the author of “Fopului Astronomy,” of a “Trea¬ 
tise on Sound,” and other scientific works. Of the numerous pro¬ 
ductions of Charles Babbage (1792-1871), the ingenious inventor 
of the calculating-machine, I find it necessa^ to mention oiilv liis 
“l^onomy of Manufactures and Machinery” and his “Ninth 
Bridgewater Treatise,” the latter a very thoujjhtful and able effort 
to apply the “ argument of design ” to the stleuce of mathematics. 
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ETHNOLOGY AND ITS EXPONENT S, 


Ethnplm finds one of its most eiyinent ezpondEits in Dr. Jamet 
Prichard, the author o£ “ Researches into the Bnysical History o: 


Mankind” and “ The mtural History of Mankind ” (1843}, whos< 
conclusions, arrived at after painstakins research, have been very 
generally accepted. He divides mankind into three great familiei 
'—the Semitic or Syro-Arabian, the Indo-European or Japetic, and 
the Egyptian. The Ai^n or Indo-European ho subdivides intc 
two branches, the Asiatic parent-stock and the European colonies 
the former comprising Hindus, Persians, Afghans, Baluchi and 
Brahui, Kurds, Armenians, and Ossetonis. On the other hand. 
Dr. R. Q. Latham (bom 1812), in his “Varieties of Man” and 
“Descriptive Ethnology,” classifies the human race into Mon- 
golidae, Atlantidae, and Japetidse, and Vives to the Aryan roco a 


golidae, Atlantidae, and Japetidse, and Vives to the Aryan roco a 
* European origin~in which few scientific authonties agree with 
him. Ethnology is still in its infancy, but much light is being 
thrown upon the interesting question it involves by the daily 
increasing knowledge of comparative mythology and comparative 
philology due to the labours of Mr. Max Muller and the Rev. 
Sir G. W. Cox. The reader’s attention must be specially directed 
to Max Muller’s “ Essay on Comparative Mythology,” his “ Lectures 
on the Science of Language,” and his “ Chips from a German AVork- 
Vshop,” and to Sir G. W. Cox’s “ Mythology of the Aryan Nations ” 
^1870). 

There were brave men—we have Horace’s authoriW for it— 
before Agamemnon, and there were geologists before Sir Charles 
Lyell (1797-1875), such as Hutton, and Smith, and Buckland; but 
it was Lyell who first gave system and form and something like 
completeness to geology, eo that its proportions as a science could 
be generally recognised. The first edition of his “ Principles of 
Geology" apjMared in 1830, six years before Dr. Buckland’s 
Bridgewater Treatise. In 'this great work he put forward the 
theory, the germ of which is to be found in Hutton, that the 
changes which have taken place in the earth’s surface have been 
the result of the gradual action of forces still in operation. Pre- 
viousl}^ the catimysmal theory had been favoured by geologists, 
and it was supposed that each age or period had been preceded by a 
sudden and violent revolution.. It is not too much to s^ that 
this theory received its death-*blow at the hands of Sir Charles 
Lyell. Few scientific thinkers have established so great an influ¬ 
ence over their contemporaries as Sir Charles enjoyed; for not 
only did his work 01^ geologv give a new impulse to geological 
science^ but his later booh on “The Antiquity of Man" (1863} also 
modifiM ve^ considerably the viewf which philosophers had held 
on that subject. The pmularisation o^eology was the “ mission " 
of an able self-cultivated Scotchman, Hugh Miller (1802-56), who 
at one time had laboured as a stone-mascui in the Cromarty 
quarries. He wrote in a fervid and picturesque style, and possessed 
great powers of description; but the defects of his education, and 
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a dangerous tendency to accept unsupported conclusions, render 
him unsafe as a raeiitiiic gniae. Moreov^, he was too posftire in 
his knowledge; too certain tliat he knew all the facts, and that 
nothing more remained to be known; while Ins Galvinistic religious 
opinions, binding him to a belief 111 the verbal inspiration of the 
Bible, led him into the formation of theories wli^h at any cost 
might harmonise with Scriptural language, might bring geology 
into agreement with Genesis. Still, his books even now are worth 
reading, if only for the vivid colouring of their pictures, the best 
bring “The Old Bed Sandstone,” Footsteps of the Creator,” .'ind 
‘ The Testimony of the Bocks.” There can be no doubt that ho 
largely helped to makcigeology a po})ular pursuit, and that he dis¬ 
pelled much of the [ircjudice which had previously attached to it 
.IS a science .at variance with the Bible. Mr. David Page, Mr* 
Archib.ald Geikie, .yid Professor Ansted have followed in Miller's 
track, but with a truer scientific spirit. 

Geology w.is considerably indebted to the labours of ’ Sir 
Bodenck Impry Miircliison (i792-i87i\ who dehned and ihamcd 
the strata of the Silurian system, his latest reseaiclies being em¬ 
bodied in Ills “Siliina, the History of the Oldest Known Bocks 
r.mtiiiii' 2 Organic Bcmaiiis” (1854) Professor Adam Sedgwick* 
vi/'y s'*/3) 18 remembered bv liis “Discouise on the Stmlies of . 
the University of Cambridge ” (1850}, and his unsuccessful effort to 
prove the existence of a “ Ciinibnan ” formation, pr. Gideon 
Mantell (1788-1852), the discoverer of the antediluvian giant- 
lizard, Iguaiioduii, wrote two books winch were veiy popul.'ir in 
their day, “Tiie Wonders of Creation” .ami “The Medals of 
Geology.” Professor Owen (bom 1804), hy his discoveries in com- 
])iirative anatomy, has commanded the iulmiratioii and gratitude of 
the civilised world. From the sponge to man, he has illuminated 
every siiliject he tonclicd, so masterly is his handling of facts, so 
rapid .and accurate are his geiieralisatioiis. He is the Englisli 
(bivier, but with a wider range of sympathy. Plis principal books 
arc “ Iiectures on the ('Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of 
the Invertebrate and 'Vertebrate Animals,” and his “ Hiifcory of 
British Fossils, Mammals, and Birds'’X1846). llis theory of the 
extinction of species on the principle of tlie “ contest of existence” 
through extraneous influences *lle explains in his article on 
“ j^ccies” in Braude's “ Dictionary of Scionce.” 

The name, however, which, before all other names, is associated 
with the science of the age, everybody will admit to be Charles 
Darwin (born in 1809), and there cai^ Ift little question that 
posterity will venerate it that of one whose laborious and 

philosophical genius gave a wonderful impulse to scientific study, 
the controversy provoked by his book “Oii the Origin of Species by 
Means of Natural Sfdection, or the Preservation of Favoured Baces 
.lithe Struggle for Liie”(i85Q),has seized hold upon the publicinind, 
ind awakened a wide-spread and permanenl^iDterest, so that Dar- 
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ivinisp is one of the prevailiiig “isni^” of the day. the battlefieldi 
of critic and theologian. The theory advanced iv Darwin (not en-^ 
tirely novel, for something similar is found in Lucretius and the 
French naturalist Lamarck) may be briefly stated thus:—^Amid the 
struggle for existence which has been always going on among 
living beingSjtyariations of physical conformation and structure, 
if ill any degree profitable to an individual of anv species, will 
tend to the preservation of that individual, and will generally be 
inherited by its oifiipring. The stronger wins the race; in one 
pithy phrase, the Darwiiiian doctrine means, *'the survival of the ' 
fittest.^’ As a corollary, it is maintained that all the various forms 
of vegetable and animal life, past or preseiit, have been evolved by 
a series of gradual changes in natural descent from narents to 
■oflspnng. In his “ Descent of Man and Selection in Relation to 
Sex” (new edition, 1874), Darwin carried his theory of evolution to 
the furthest extreme, contending that man is descended from a 
hairy quadruped, furnished with a tail and pointed ears, probably 
arboreal in its habits, and belonging to the qiiadruinaiie; further, 
that the quadrumane and all the higher animals are derived from 
an ancient marsupial animal, and tins, through a long senes of 
diversified forms, either from some reptile-like or some ampliibian- 
like creature, and this again from some fish-like animal. The most 
enthusiastic evolutionists contend that all forms of life may be 
tr.iced baeje to a fundamental substance which they call jjroto- 
fiam.; but it is quite possible to accept the princijtlc of evolution 
and to part company with these speculative minds before so low ti 
depth is reached. As for Darwin himself, he writes alwap with 
infinite modesty and calmness; never unduly pressing his theories, 
and accumulating facts and illustrations with indefatigable 
patience. The wonderful closeness of his observation and the 
extraordinary minuteness of his research clothe the most common 
aii(!^ familiar subjects with an attractive garb of novelty; and the 
student will be entertained as well as instructed by a perusal of 
this illustrious inquirer’s “Movements and Habits of Climbing 
Plants,'' “Insectivorous Plants,” “ Cross and Self Fertilisation,”ana 
the other works wherein .he patiently collects the data that will 
justify hia bold conclusions. He has had numerous opponents. Of 
these, the most formidable 1 liake to be Mr. St. George Mivart 
(born 1827), because he adopts the general theory of evolution 
while disputing its application to man, and denying that its cause 
is to be found in “iirAM selection.” Mr. St. George Mivart, 111 
hia “ Genesis of Speciedl;” shows that similarity of structure is not 
always a proof of common origin, and argues with much power 
that man and the me do not oelong to the same ascending or 
descending series. In his “ Lessons from Nature ” he successfully 
insists on the fundamental distinction betweiui man and all other 
animals, and with elaborate analysis points out how and in what 
degree the intellect cf man differs from the highest psychical opera- 
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tions of bruteSu His “ ContbmTOraiy Evolution/’ published in 
1876, is another^ntribution to tne great controversy. 

Thomas Henry Huxley (bom 1825) holds the same rank among 
Darwin’s supporters as »St George Mivart among his critics Ho 
is a man 01 bold and energetic intellect, perfectly candid anrl 
fearless, with, perhaps, a natural love of battle, and a fondness 
for throwing down the gage to established beliefs and venerable 
traditions. As a writer on natural .science, his power of exposi¬ 
tion and his bright, vigonms style have secured for him a wido 
circle of admirers. Ho is the author of “ Man’s Place in Nature,” 

“ Lay tjcrnioiis. Addre^es, and Ueviews,” and “ Physiology, an In¬ 
troduction to tlie StiKiv of Nature," os well as of some adininiblo 
elementary manuals. It inay be allowed to hint that ho is too arit 
to mistake scieiiti^c conjcctuio for scientific fact, and that ho 
.sometimes presumes too much on that freedom of inquiry and 
discussion which ho rightly advocates. Kesembling him in 'can¬ 
dour and courage, eaualliug him in Ins faculty of exposition, but 
suipas.siiig him in toe command of eloquent English, J’rofessor 
.Tohu Tyndall (bom 1820) stands in the front rank of the scien-^ 
tific men of the day. His more im])ortant works are “ Glaciers of 
the Alps,” “ llcJit Considered as a Mode of Motion,” " Lectures on • 
Sound," and “ The Eoinis of Water in Clouds and Rivers, Ico 
and Glaciers” As a lecturer he has inlieritcd thotmantle of 
Famday, whom he succeeded in 1853 as »Sui)oriiitendent of the 
Iluyal Institution. Professor TyndiUl’s chief scientific work has 
been 111 connection vyith the motion of glaciers, the radiation of 
heat, and tlie phenomena of diamagnetism. 

Tlic novelty of the ru.sult.s wrought out by scientific r&scarch, 
and the hazamous specul.ations in which scientific pride indulged, 
unfortunately induced a conviction among professors of religion 
that Science was hostile to Christianity, inducing a prolonged 
and bitter controversy of the most useless character, lly degrees 
It became apparent that the issue on which the two contending 
parties had joined battle was altogether a false one, inasfhuch as 
it assumed an antagonism \rhich did npt really exist: and soberer 
minds diiected their attention to the more reasonaole object of 
discovering a mudm vivendi 19 ftwecn the apparently lio.stilu 
powers. The present wntcr is one of those who refuse to behove 
that there is or can be any real discrepant when the concliLsions 
at which each has arrived are definiteMnd irrevocably fixed. 
At the same time he is free to confess |nat so long as the world 
lasts apparent contradictions jnust necessarily occur. This is not 
merely the assertion of the truism that both theologians and men 
of science are liable to err, though it has not bcoii forgotten. 
But the unavoidably and natural result of tfveiy fresh discoveiy of 
science is a temporary collision between the two forces, because 
every such discovery challenges a positiocswhich previously has 
been generally accepted. It may not be a position with any 
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direct'support from revelation, but'because it been regarded 
as final, and because fevelation has been interpreted under its 
influences, any attempt to disturb it provokes jealousy, as though 
it were—what, perhap^ it is not even intended to be—an attack 
upon religion^tself. Theologians, in tnith, arc always tempted 
to link indissolubly together revelation and their interpretation 
of revelation, or religion and prejudice; and thus to imagine 
that attacks made upon the one are necessarily attacks made 
upon the other, it would be unwise to complain of this jealousy. 
Unfortunate, indeed, would it he for the truth if meii held it 
so lightly that they were not prompt to resent attacks, real nr 
apparent, made upon it; but 1 refer tq it^as affording a natural 
explanation of the supposed antagonism between Kcligion and 
Science. 

liiit it must not bo supposed that only the theologians aie in 
fault. It is not, as 1 have alietidy hinted, an unknown thing for 
scientific men to mistake inclioatc theories for asceitamed conclu¬ 


sions, and thus, without due grounds, to dispute the conclusions 
of religion; or, on the other hand, they, too, mistake tlic oi)iniuns 
of religious xnen for the doctiiiiesof icvclation, and liaving, as 
they think, disproved the one, they too hastily and contcmiitu- 
uusly reject the other. 1 am well awaic, indeed, that there are 
many and ^rcat exceptions^ and that some of the most scientific 
men of the day see no conflict between the chtinis of religion and 
the claims of science, and are not ashametl to own tiicnisclvos 
followers of the Christ. Still the mlc is, I fear, the other w.iy 
With dabblers in science especially, who arc naturally more 
numerous than their masters, and less cautious, it is held as a 


>YitJi uaUDicrs m science cspecuuiy, wiio arc naturally more 
numerous than their masters, and less cautious, it is held as a 
foregone conclusion that there is and must be .siicii a conflict, and 
not seldom is tJie best part of their title to bo considered scieii- 
tific'ineii based upon a pretentious denial of the truths of Chris 
tianity. 1 have no space, however, to go over the Avhulc field of 
controversy, nor do I thiuk it would be profitalde. Ii!noug{i to say 
that OF the purely scientific side the best statement of tlic case ih 
D r. Draper^s “History of the Conflict between Keligion and 
l^icncoybut itsweakiieiS is obvious from the simple fact that 
the “ religion ” which he describes is not Christianity but lioman- 
ism; and his premises being erroneous, his deductions necessardy 
fall to the ground. On the other side, I gladly direct the student 
to l^fossor fSUairp’s “Culture and Religion/’and the Rev. J. 
Llewelyn Davies’s The Gospel and Modem Life.” Meanwhile, 
let him believe with the late James Hinton that “the next voice 


of God to men (and it is a voice to' us wo want) ivill have in it a 
revealing of the meaning of the ^at and earnest toil, especially 
in science, of the two^ast centuries.” Nothmg in God’s world is 
wasted, and so much effort will find its crown and consummation 
at last. , 

In a book which has recency attained a wide popularity, a book 
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PRINCIPLE OP continuity, 

by two fimiueuAseicntific mei> Piofessors Tait and IVilfonr iStowart, 
an attempt has b^en made to lirove that (ho nltiinate coiichiRinns 
i)f science tend to conflnn the doctrines of revelation. "hie 
Unseen Universe” is, theraforo, well worth leiidin;;, on account 
of its subject and on account of its authors. Tt ojions with an 
introductory sketch of the ditferent beliefs of uftnkind on tliu 
.subject of immortality. Acting on the principle that most forms 
ol error have a foundation of truth, it assents to the position 
assumed by Swedenborg and the Spiiitualists regarding the 
spiritual woild, os not being absolutely distinct from the phv.sical 
universe, but connected with it by some bond of union Uimn 
tins the argument is founded. Here 1 may remark that nothcnlu- 
gi.in, to the bc^t of my lAiowIcdge, has ever tlioUL'littiie coiitiury 
Popular and undogmatic theology may possibly imagine tliat 
there IS no necessatv connection between this life and tlio next— 
between the material and the spiritual world—and to the jircva- 
lencc of sonic such loose notion is jirobably due iniicli of tlie 
mischievous teaching of the present day, which reduces personal 
icligioii to the level of iiicie emotional sentiment; but I do not 
remember any theologian, piopcrly so called, to liavo laiight« 
th.it tlicro w'as any breach of cniitmuity between tins life aiid the 
next Thcic may bo, or lathei tlicic must be, a change of laws* 
coiiesponding to a change of condition, but that veiy change itself 
follows l.iw and IS not above law. • 


It w'ould occii|)y too much space if I attempted to trace in detail 
the course of aiguinciit founded upon this piin(‘i])lc of continuity, 
and 1 must bo content with noting one or two points. Fiist, 
as to the statement of tlie principle itself. The second chapter, 
which treats of this subject, is one of the clearest and most 
niiLstorly in the book. Discussing a somewhat iibstiuso question, 
it makes it intelligible to “the meanest understanding.”^Tlie 
history of the science of n.<>trononiy, from the days when the 
iiist and simplest ob.snrv.itions of the heavenly bodies were made 
to tho'prcsont time, is taken as illustiatmg the principle and it 
is sliowii brii ily, but conclusive!}', that any breach of cimtinnity 
would h.ave the effect of throwing tho*univcrse into irretrievable 
confusion. To apply this principle with any cfTcct, it is esseutial 
to mvcstigiitc the scientific attitude towards the present physical 
universe, its ascertained law's, its beginning and its end. iSuch an 
investigation shows us th.at not only is the matter of w'liich the 
physical universe is composed an obiectivc^reality, but that ennyy 
has an equal claim to be regarded as bavfiig a substantial existence. 
Ihit, again, this energy is of use to us os a vital power only when 
under transformation. It appears also, to be a matter of c^ri- 
ment that every transformation of energy exhausts or degrades it 
in a greater or less legreoi Thus, whilst it is possible to convert 
energy into heat, and to make use of heat power fur the purposes 
of work, every such transformation dissipalBs to ijome extent the 
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speak for tliemselves*‘The sun is tho fumac^or source of high 
temperature heat of our system, just as the stars are for other 
systems; and the energy which is essential to our existence is 
derived from /Jie heat w'hich tlie sun radiates, and represents 
only a very small portion of that heat. But while the sun 
thus supplies us with energy, he is liimself getting colder, 
and must ultimately, by means of radiation into space, part 
with the life-sustaiiiiiig power which he at present possesses. 
Besides the cooling of the sun, we must also suppose that, owing 
to som^^tiiing analogous to ethereal frictira, the earth and the 
other planets of our system will be diaivii spirally nearer and 
nearer to tho sun, and will at length be engulfed in this mass. 
Ill each such case there will be, os the result of the collision, tlie 
conversion of visible energy into heat and a partial and temporary 
restoration of tho power of tho sun. At length, however, this 
pro^s will have come to an end, and lie will be extinguished, 
until, after long but not immeasurable ages, by means of the same 
ethereal friction, his black mass is brought into contact with that 
'of his nearest neighbour.” The dissipation of “energy,” thou, 
« must finally bring about tho collapse of our present visible system. 
Does not this indicate a breach in tho continuity which is su])- 
]) 03 cd to bp a law of the universo? That would bo the case if 
the visible universe were all. Here, then, it is that science is 
stretching ont her hands to the unseen universe, and recognising 
that the invisible spiritual w'orld is necessary for the perfection of 
the laws she has discovered. From tho same law of continuity is 
deduced tho fact that this unseen universe must have existed 
before the visible one, since the visible universe must have had a 
beginning. Thus we find several points of contact with revela¬ 
tion.' lievelation teaches that the world was created in time; 
science shows that it could not always have existed as it is. 
Bevelation teaches us that the world and its work shall be burned 
up; sci\,nce demonstrates that such will be tho inevitable conclu¬ 
sion of the present system, according to the law's which now 
govern it. Hevelation teaclics that there is a spiritual world 
elosely connected with and intiifaately affecting our iircsciit condi¬ 
tion ; science is now beginning to see that human laws must 
absolutely fail and be their own condemnation if such bo not the 
case. For the law of^ continuity demands that if the present 
universe be destroyed* H must be only in order to recover its 
existence under, it may be, a further development and different 
laws. And the same principle, in its application to the indivi¬ 
dual demands from us, on grounds altogether independent of 
revelation, the belief iif immortality; for it isimanifest that, if the 
principle be true, death can offer no let or hindrance to the 
development of the ifidividual Hiu, be it noted, is but putting 
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in other word! the ar^men^iu favour of the future life i^ged by 
that great master of Christiui apolo^etiiSy Bishop Butler. 

1 have dealt at some length with this remarkable book on 
account of its relation to an important aspect of modem thought, 
and because it is really a scientific attempt by scientific men to 
harmonise the teachings of science with those of isvelatioii. The 
main argument seems to me indisputable: 1 should be glad to 
see it further investigated. Religion can nave no causo to fear 
such an investigation, for each fresh discovery of truth must bo 
a help to it and a confirmation of it. What religion does shrink 
from is the advancement of baseless and untested theories as if 
they were discoveriest Tme science {scieivtiu\ which is the know¬ 
ledge of Grod and the tlihigs of God, can but prove, with every real 
discovory of the Lius of God, the handmaid of revelation.^ * 

^ In ronneetion with this subject, I may refer to a volume of able 
Hennoiis by tlio Ilov AV. Fa{;o Itoberts, “Tiiiw anil God.” It has also been 
thoughtfully hiiiulled by tbo llcv Stojifoid Urooke. The reader should 
not oveilook Dr. Carpeutei's “Mental Physiology” and Jovoiis’s “Fust 
Principles of Science,” winch need no praise of mine. 




CHAPTER X. 


HOW TO WRITE ; ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

f 

SE the pen,” says a thoughtfiol writer; “ there is no 
magic in it, but it keeps the mind from staggering 
about.” The first object of him who would think 
correctly should be to learn to ezpiess himself cor¬ 
rectly. Liters scripta niniiet,” in a different sense 
from that which the adage originally bore; it assists us to survey 
the progress of our argument or to count up the stages and courses 
of our reasoning. It afeadies us in the operation of thinking. 
* The mngic of the pen,” says George Henry Lewes, “ lies in the 
«.oricentratiun of your thoughts upon one subject,”—a concentration 
almost impossible for ordinary thinkers unless they have the 
assistance of(the written page. If what you have written should 
turn out imperfect, you can correct it, and the correction will be 
more efficient than that correction which takes place in the shiit- 
iiig thoughts of hesitation.” As a method of self-culture, there¬ 
fore, the art of composition rises into primary importance. Its 
value in our social and business relations needs no exposition. 
We are all of us accustomed to regard it as one of the marks of 
education and refinement. To write one’s own language accurately 
and elegantly is not less desirable than to speak it accurately and 
elegantly. Moreover, if you mitt with easd and exactness, you are 
more likely to speak with ease and exactness. It is, of course, esseii-' 
tial that,iwhether you write or speak, you should have something; 
to say, and that what you hoiie or wisn to say should be your first 
consideration. And it is true to a certain extent that if yuurj 
heart and mind be full, they will'find a means of relieving them-l 
selves. But that others may readily understand you, and as a 
means of regulating and controlling your ideas and feelings, it is 
essential you should learn “ combination of lucid order, graceful 
I case, pregnant significance^ and rich variety,” which maltes and 
distinguishes a good style. . 

In the present day almost everybody writes, and it might be 
thought therefore that a “ good style ” would be one of the com¬ 
monest of commonplace^. As a matter of fack it is exceedingly 
rare. There are fewer good writers now, in the sense of writers 
with an original and ch^acteristic style, than in the Elizabethan 
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er& The standard is lower; style is 110 longer cultivated as 
essential to the due expression f)f a man's thought; it is supposed 
to be sufficient for a^nter. in addressing thi^puDlic, to avoid gram¬ 
matical errors and say woat he means with tolerable clearness. 
There is no individuality j the majority of authors write so much 
alike, thaL if their names uere expunged, Bobinsoii’a books might 
be taken for Brown’s and both for Smith’s. In eacn we observe 
tlie same dead level of listless, monotonous, inartistic diction; 
cadence, modulation, continuity, all that makes up the rhythm 
•and harmonv of language, being absolutely deficient. This same¬ 
ness of style is specimly noticeable in our newspapers, where 
“ leader’’after “ leader’’jiresenls exactly similar characteristics, or, 
mure correctly apeaking, tlie same absence of characteristics. The 
truth seems to be that style is, to a great extent, the refiex of the« 
spirit of the age; and men have put off the stately, ricli, and 
various prose of their ancestors together with their dignity of 
iiiaiiiiers and picluresqueiiess of costume. They live more rapidly ' 
and write more rapidly, having no leisure for the construction of 
the long-sustained and elaborate word-harmonies in which their 
forefathers delighted. There is less original thought, and consc- 
(pieiitly less originality of style. The principal woik of modern < 
literature is exposition, and exposition reemires simply lucidity and 
directness of language. In the days of Bacon, men created and 
built up their sentences just as they created and built up their 
theories and methods. The history of style is, in truth* a subject 
of profound interest, closely connected with the history of litera¬ 
ture, and involving or suggesting considerations of very great 
importance. It is not within iny province here to enter upon it. 
but a few brief quotations arranged in chronological order will 
clemonstrate to the reader the variety of phases through which it 
has ])assed. 

Let us begin with Sir Philip Sidney. The quotation is ftum 
the “ Arcadia: 

“TLv third day after, in the time that the morning did strew 
roses and violets 111 the heavenly floor against the coining^of the 
sun, the nightingales, striving one wi^i the other which could 
ill most dainty variety recount their wrong-caused sorrow, made 
them put off their sleep j and, lifting from under a tree, which 
that night had been their pavilion, they went on their journey, 
which by and by welcomed Musidorus’eyes with delightful pro¬ 
spects. There were hills which garnished their proud heights with 
stately trees; humble valleys whose bar^efttate seemed comforted 
with the refreshing of silver yvers; meadows enamelled with all 
sorts of eye-pleasing flowers; thickets which, being lined with 
most pleasant shade, were witnessed so to by the cheerful disposi¬ 
tion of many well-t«ned birds; each pasture stored with sheep, 
feeding with sober security, while the pretty lambs, with bleating 
outcry, craved the dams’ comfort; here a sj^epherd's boy piping, 
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AS though he should never be old ; there a yo^ng shepherdess 
knittcug,'and withal singing; andoifc seemed that her voice com¬ 
forted her hands to w«rk, and her hands keprt time to her voice- 
music. As for the houses of the country—fur many houses came 
under their eye—they were all scattered, no two being one by the 
other, and yet not so far off as that it barred mutual succour; a 
show, as it wtre, of an accompanable (companionable) solitariness, 
and of a civil wildness.” 

As every great writer uses the current language of his time, while 
elevating and enobling it by his genius, we may gather from this, 
jiassage a notion of the characteristics of the Elizabethan style. 

Our next quotation is from Lord* Bacon. It is the “current 
hingiiage ” stiiJ, but its rhythm is all Bacoii's own; so is its fervour, 
,its brilliancy, its splendid imagery; all flowing naturally from the 
aflluence of his intellectual powers. ^ 

“ The virtue of prosperity is temperance, the virtue of adversity 
is fortitude. Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament; 
adversity is the blessing of the New, which carricth the greater 
benediction and the clearer revelation of God’s favour. Yet even 
in the Old Testament, if you listen to David’s lays, you shall 
lieor as many heaven-like airs as carols; and the pencil of the 
Holy Ghost hath laboured more in describing the afflictions of Job 
than the felicities of Solomon. Prosperity is not without many 
fears and distastes, and adversity is not without comforts and 
hopes. 'We hee in needleworks and embroideries, it is more 
pleasing to have a lively work upon a sod and solemn ground 
than to have a dark and melancholv work upon a lightsome ground; 
judge, therefore, of the pleasure of the heart by the pleasure of the 
eye. Certainly, virtue is like precious odours, most fragrant when 
they are incensed or crushed: for prosperity doth best discover 
vice, but adversity doth best discover virtue.” 

lilfiltoii's prose style has grave defects; it is frequently involved, 
heavy, and Latiiiistic; yet it has a pomp and majesty about it which 
IS very imposing. Hazlitt says of it“ It has the disadvantage 
of beiim formed 011 a classic model. It is like a flne translation 
from the Latin; and, indeed, he wrote originally in Ijatiii." On 
the other hand, his prose* writings cannot be overlooked by any 
student who would become acquainted with the full power of the 
English language. " They abound,” says Macaulay, “ with passes 
compared with which the finest declamations of Burke sink into 
insignificance. They are a perfect field of cloth of gold. The 
style is stiff with gorgtous embroidery.’^ Here is a specimen 

“ Truth, indeedf, caind over into the world with her Divine 
Master, and was a perfect shape, n&ost glorious to look on; but 
when He ascended, and His Apostles after Him were laid aueep, 
then straight arose a wicked race of deceivc|B, wlio, as that stoiy 
goes of the Egyptian Ty phon with his couspirators, how they dealt 
with the god Osiris, |ook the virgin Truth,liewed her lovely form 
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0 a thousand pieces, and scattered them to the four winds. From 
that time ever since, the real frAnds of Truth, such as durst appear, 
imitating the careftd search that Isis made for the mangled body 
of Osiris, went up and down gathering up limb by Umb, still as 
they could find them. We have not yet found them all, nor ever 
shall do, till her Master's second coming; He shall ^ing together 
every joint and member, and mould them into an immortal 
feature of loveliness and perfection. . . . Let Truth and Falsehood 
grapple ; who ever knew Truth put to the worse in a free and open 
•encounter 1 Her confuting is the best and surest suppressing. 
He who hears what praying Ijiiere is for light and clear knowledge 
to be sent down among us, would think of other matters to bo 
constituted beyond the aiscipline of Geuevi^ formed and fabricated 
already to our hands. Yet when the new light which we beg for* 
slimes ill upon us, tlierc be who envy and oppose, if it come not 
first in at their casements. What a collusion is tliis, whereas wo 
are exhorted by the wise man to use diligence, * to seek fur wisdom 
as fur hidden treasures,' early and late, that another order shall 
enjoin us to know nothing but by statute! When a man hath 
been labouring the hardest labour in the deep mines of knowledge, 
hath furnished out his findings in all their equipage, drawn forth 
Ins reasons^ as it were a battle ranged, scattered and defeated all 
objections in his way, calls out his Mversary into the plain, offers 
him the advantage of wind and sun, if he please, only that he may 
try tlie matter by dint of argument; for his oppoiiedits then to 
bkulk, to lay ambushments, to keep a narrow bridge of licensing 
where the challenger should pass, though it be valued enough in 
soldiership, is but weakness and cowardice in the wars of Truth. 
Fur who know's not that Truth is strong, next to the Almighty 7 " 
My next extract shall be from Jeremy Taylor, of whom Hazlitt 
speaks with unwonted fervour. “ There is a flush," he says, like 
the dawn over bis writings ; the sweetness of the rose, the faesh- 
ness of the morning dew. There is a softness in Lis sU'le, pro¬ 
ceeding from the tenderness of his heart; but his Lead is firm and 
bis hand is free. Hia materials are as finely wrought ur^ they 
are original and attractive in themsejyes.” His style, however, 
errs in excessive luxuriance; the imagery is too full, the music rich 
even to Beiisuousiiess:— * * 

“ The river that runs slow and creeps by the banks, and begs 
leave of every turf to let it passj is drawn into little liollowiiesses, 
and spends itself in smaller portions, and dies with diversion ; but 
when it runs with vigorousnesa and a fu|] sfream, and breaks down 
every obstacle, making it evey as its own brow, it stays not to be 
tempted by little avocations uid to creep into holes, but runs into 
the sea through full and useful channels. So is a man's prayer; 
if it moves upon thafeet of an abated appetite, it wanders into the 
society of every trifling accident, and stays at the corners of the 
fancy, and talks with every olgect it meet^ and cannot arrive at 
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heaven; but when it ia carried i^on the vinga of paasion and 
atrong deairea, a awift motion and ^ hungry appetite, it pasaea on 
through all the iutermlidial regiona of cloudB,%ud ataya not till it 
dwella at the foot of tlie throne where mercy aits, and thence 
aenda holy abowera of refreshment. 1 deny not but some little 
drops will tn^i aaide, and fall from the full channel by the weak- 
neaa of the banka and hollow nesa of the passage \ but the main 
course ia still continued, and althoush the most earnest and devout 
persons feel and complain of some looseueBa of spirit and unfixed 
attentions, yet their love and their desire secure the main portions, 
and make the prayer to be strong, fervent, and effectual.” 

Jeremy Tiiylor was tlie hist ot the gre{it pre-Kestoration prose 
writers. It is true that he lived some years after the liestoration, 
«but the nature of his genius and the character of his stylo place 
him 111 that glorious company of whom Sidney and Bacon were the 
ciders. Iii his writings the influence of the Elizabethan period is 
still conspicuous. But we are conscious of a great change when 
we turn to the prose of Dryden. We pass into a different world, 
breathe a different atmosphere. “The prose of Dryden,” says 
Scott, “ may rank with the best in the language. It is no less of 
Ills own formation than his versification; is equally spirited and 
equally harmonious.” True ; but the spirit of the time is upon 
him. The wits and courtiers of Charles II. had neither the leisure 
nor the patience to unravel the winding bouts “ of link 5 d sw'cetiiess 
long drawh out” of a Bacon, a Ihilcigh, a Hooker, or a hlilton. 
Tile writer who hoped for a hearing from them must needs say 
what he hod to say in compact and condensed sentences, quickly 
mastered aud readily intelligible. So we shall see that Dryden 
wrote a strong, terse, and direct style, without inversion or paren¬ 
thesis ; the style of a critical, ratlier than of a creative mind. Here 
is a specimen. Dryden is speaking of “ Biograpliia,” or “ the Ins- 
tones of iiarticnlar lives— 

‘*Thc style of it is various, according to the occasion. There 
are proper places in it for the plainness and nakedness of narra¬ 
tion wlpcli is ascribed to annals; there is also some reserved for 
the loftiness and gravity, of general history, when the actions 
related shall require that maimer of expression. But there is, 
withal, a descent into minute etrcumstanccs and trivial passages 
of life, which are natural to this wa^ of writing, and which the 
dignity of the other two will not admit. There you are conducted 
only^ into the rooms of state, here you are led into the private 
lodgings of the hero; see him in his undress, and are made 
familiar with his most private actjpns and conversations. You 
may behold a Scipio aud a Lselius ^thering cockleshells on 
the shore, Augustus playing at bounding-stonea with boys, and 
Agesilaus riding on <a hobbyhorse among "his children. The 
pa^ntry of life is taken away; you see the poor reasonable 
animal as naked as qver Nature made him; are made acquainted 
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with bis passions and his /olliesi and find the demigod a 
man.” ^ . 

The change in the tone and character of the style is here very 
conspicuous; nor is it sufficient explanation to say that Dry don 
was inferior in genius to Milton or Hooker or Browne, for all the 
prose writers of Dryden’s age exhibit the same abseace of stately 
rhythm and pomp of imagery. The tendency is all in the direction 
of greater simplicity, or, if you will, ])Overty. There is no longer 
the same opulence of ideas and figures; the gold is beaten out 
* thinner; tlie precious stones are used more sparingly and are not 
so resplendent. We come down to Addison, whose style has been 
deservedly praised as '^fmnihnr but not coarse, and elegant but 
not ostentations,” and we nnd in it a still more remarkable sim- 
pliuity. It IS clear even to thinness: the meaning is so trails* 
parent that he who hins may lead. We will take him in one of 
Ins highest flights. He is speaking of the wonderfulness of the* 
Creator ■— 

“If we consider Him 111 Ills omnipresence, His being passes 
through, actuates, and supports the whole frame of Nature. His 
creation, and every ))art of it, is full of Him. There is nothing He 
has made that is either so distant, so little, or so inconsideiable, 
which He does not essentiallv inhabit. His substance is w'ltinn 
the substance ot everything, whether material or ininiatcnal, and as 
intimately present to it as that being is to itself. It \w>uld be an 
imperfection 111 Him were He able to remove out of one place into 
another, or to withdraw Himstdf from anything He lias created, 
or from any part of that space which is diffused and sjiread abruail 
to infinity. In short, to speak of Him in the language of the old 
philosopher, He is a being whose centre is everywhere, and His 
circnmtcrciice nowhere. In the second place, He is omniscient as 
well as omnipresent. His oniniscienc^ indeed, necessarily ami 
naurally flows from His omnipresence; B^e cannot but be consAous 
oi ever^ motion that arises in the whole material world, which He 
thus essentially pervades; and of every thought that is stirring 
in the intellectual world, to every part of which Ho is tiftis inti¬ 
mately united. Several moralists haife considered the creation 
as the temple of God, which Hfv ^as built with His own hands, 
and which is filled with His presence. Others have considered 
infinite space as the receptacle, or rather the habitation, of the 
Almighty. But the noblest and most exalted way of considering 
this infinite space is that of Sir Isaac N(|wton, who calls it the 
sensoHum of tne Godhead. Brutes andtten have their wisorida,. 
or little seiisoriums, by which they apprehend the presence ana 

5 ierceive the actions of a few objects that lie contiguous to them, 
'heir knowledge and observation turn within a very narrow circle. 
But as God Almiguty cannot but perceivj and know eveiythmg 
in which He resides, infinite space gives mora room to infinite 
knowledge, and is, as it were, ui organ to oAniscienoe.” 
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The reader has only to conceivi to himself how this subject 
would have been treatfd by Hooker or Jereiuy Taylor, with what 
a grand march and procession of words and images, to understand 
the magnitude of the alteration that hod taken place in the style 
of our chief writers. I reprat that it is not enough to say that 
Addison was dot a Jeremy Taylor. On the difference in the Styles 
of the men I am not now insisting, but on the difference in the 
styles of the 'peritde. 

In our own time the simplification of style has been carried to 
such an extreme that^ as I have already hinted, the majority of 
authors who “ write with ease ” write also with the most perplexing 
unifcrinity. A few have shown an ii|diCation to revive the old 
luxuriance; as, for instance, Professor vYilaon; while Mr. Huskiii 
*^n his finest jiassages is scarcely less poetical than Jeremy Taylor 
himself; but the prevailing tendency is towaMs the most absolute 
conventionalism and even colloquialism of diction. The grandest 
scenes of Nature, the most heroic actions, the loftiest anus, are 
all described or discussed in the same slipshod style which is 
used for the vulgarest incidents. It is a relief to turn from such 
writing to that of Napier or Kinglake, of Froude or 8ir Henry 
Taylor, ^iotae of our writers, it is true, aim at the pictorial, in 
luiit.'itioii of Lord MacaiiLay, but it will be found that at bottom 
lurks the colloquialism to which 1 have alluded. It is but frieze 
aher all ol which they have sown their glittering spangles! Thus 
a popular liistoriaii, whose vividness and picturcsfiiieness of lan¬ 
guage have been not undeservedly praised, writes A national 
leebng was thus springing up before which the barriers of tlic 
older feudalism were to be swept away.” The slightest analysis 
of this sentence will demonstrate its incorrectness. Again—“ It 
was this obligation which was recognised in the provision of Henry 
the Second by which all cases in which his judges failed to do 
jusflce were reserved for the special cognisance ut the royal council 
Itself." These are not exceptional scntencas, niid they indicate the 
looseness of construction which deforms tlie “ current l.-mgiinge." 
Hsizlitlf bestows a warm eulogium on a "familiar stylebut he is 
careful to insist upon piieisioii and pnrity of expression:—“ To 
write a genuine fiuniliar or truly English style, is to write as any 
one would speak iu comuion conversation who had a tliorough 
command and choice of words, or who could discourse with ease, 
force, and perspicuity, setting aside all pedantic and oratorical 
flourishes." Such a st^le would not be " the familiar style" which 
is now uiifortunatelv GO iiopnlar; but even as Hazlitt explains it, 
I take leave to thin k that it would^ be very far from a model of 
m»d writing. For an author has to treat of many subjects which 
do not generally enter ^uto the common cours^pf conversation, and, 
besides^ there are few subjects which, in a liteia^ form, can with 
propiirty be treated conversationally. The familiar style proper 
to oisGOUTBe is not £ style that can with safety be transplanted 
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into composition. It is assure^y not the style of Hazlitt-himself. 
Ill his essay upon it>| he sets himself to despribe a gaudy style, n 
patchwork of feathers and spangles, and ho does it as follows 
“ fcjuch persons (t.e., the writers of a gaudy style) are, m fact, 
besotted with words, and their brains are turned with tlie glitter¬ 
ing but empty and stenle phantoms of things. PeAoinficAtions, 
ca])ital letters, seas of sunbeams, visions of glory, sinning inscrip¬ 
tions, the figures of a transparency, Britannia with her shield or 
Hope leaning on an anchor, make up their stock in trade. They 
^nay be considered as hitroglyphical writers. Images stand out in 
their minds isolated and important merely in themselves, without 
any groundwork of feeliag—there is no context in tlicir imagina¬ 
tions Words affect them in the same way, by the mere sound ; 
tli.it is, by their possible, not by their actual appliration to the 
subject in hand They are fascinated by first appearanees, and 
have no sense of consequences. Nothing more is meant by them 
than meets the car; they understand or feel nothing more tlnui 
meets tlieir eye. The \>eb and texture of the universe and of the 
heart of man is a mystery to them: tiicy have no facility that 
strikes a chord in unison w'ith it." This may be a familiar st^le, 
but it IS a purely literary one, and certainly not a style that “ one 
would speak in common conversation." 

Buffuii said, or is 8uppo.sed to have said, that “ the style is the 
man." No doubt, as we have already insisted, it is the reflex 
and mirror of the iii'lividual, .as he is moulded or affected by the 
influences of Ins time The many-sided vivacity of Fielding, the 
1‘legaiit scliolarbliip of Uray, the Benii-]ihilosophic, semi-poetic 
iiitollcct of Burke, the grave dignity of Gibbon, is seen in the 
style of each ) and yet the style is something beyond and apart 
ft0111 the man, as the piuduct of Ins experience, his assiduity, 
Ins icllection. Gibbon's style, for cxauqile, was greater tjjaii 
himself; Scott’s is below liimselt. How is a good style to be 
attained, and what are its cuiulitioiis ? Its conditions 1 ti^e to 
be strength, harmony, perspicuity, variety ; its attainment is the 
result ut careful study and continual practice. Take tlie best 


themselves; observe how they ^rcat the same subject; note 
their gradual improvement, their increased freedom, boldness, 
and polish, the wider range and deeper tones of their music. 
Ltam from them, but do not imitate taem ; for s ham Ruskmism 
or second-hand Macaulayisin is an abomination. ""Eirdcavour to 
frame a style of your own, but do not iifi^ne that caricature or 
affectation or ecceii tricity makes a style. Begin with sh ort, simple, 
and decisive sentences, free from parenthesis and inversions, and 


time remember that a good w riter will pleas^the ei\f of his reader 
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I vrhije appealing to his heart or hi^understanding. A written cdm- 
I position IS as much a work of art as a musical composition—should 
I be as carefully elaborEted and as rich in hamfonies. A clear, flow- ' 
^ing. musical style is appreciated by every reader. Who would not 
Father travel over a well-made road than along a broken, ru^ed 
triick, whicla dislocates your limbs and ruins your temper ? The 
student who has not studied the subject will wonder how mucli 
music can be got out of prose—I mean out of genuine prose, and 
not what is called prose-poetry—liow diversified, how resonant, 
how melodious it becomes in the hands of a master. Thus Buskiui 
describing the fagade of St. Mark’s, Venice, says—or should it not 
be ^ mys/—“In the midst of it the solemji forms of angels, sculp¬ 
tured and robed to the feet, and Icanfng to each other across the 
* gates, their figures indistinct among the gleaming of the golden 
ground through the leaves besida them, interrupted and dim, like 
the morning light ns it faded back among the branches of Eden 
when first its gates were angel-guarded long ago.” Here is a brief 
snatch of tune from George Eliot's “ llomola: ”—“ The rainbow- 
tinted shower of sweets, to have been perfectly typical, should 
have had some invisible seeds of bitterness minglea with them; 
the crowned Ariadne, under the snowing roses, had felt more ami 
more the presence of unexpected thorns.” And take, too, Mac¬ 
aulay’s dirge-like description of the Chapel in the Tower;—“In 
truth there is no sadder spot on the earthlhan that little cemeterv. 
Death js there associated, not, as in Westminster Abbey and St. 
Paul's, with genius and virtue, with public veneration and imper¬ 
ishable renown; not, as in our humblest churches and churchyards, 
with everything' that is most endearing in social and domestic 
charities, but with whatever is darkest in human nature .iiid in 
human destiny, with the savage triumph of implacable ononiies, 
with the inconstancy, the ingratitude, the cowardice of friends, 
wfbh all the miseries of fallen greatness and of blighted fame. . 
Thither have been (Mirried, through successive ages, by the rude 
hands of gaolers, without one common following, the '‘bleeding 
relics Qif men who had been the captains of armies, the leaders of 
parties, the oracles of seiates, and the ornaments ot courts.” Let 
the student analyse these padres, and observe how their music is 
wrought out. There is scarc^y an inversion, no artificial trick of 

S hiase, no lapse into metrical prosa The effect is entirely pro- 
uced by the selection of choice and fitting words and their skilful 
collocation, by a dex^prous management ol the pausea and a due 
regard to accent« t, 

Fer^neuity will be accepted by nil as one of the “ marks ” of a 
good style. In order to attain it the student must be discrimin¬ 
ative in the use of words and accurate in his grammatical construe-* 
tion. He must shuh archaic or obsolete vTords, technical terms, 
vulgarisms and provincialisms; he must eschew double negatives, 
the muddling-up ef the relative pronoun, and forced elliptical 
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' expressions. It is essential that he should be on his guard pgaiost 

the misapplication of shall'^and " will "the confusion of tenses, 
the wrong employment of the iiifinitive. Let him religiously avoid 
that abominable device of third-rate novelists, the constant use of 
the present tense, which, carried through whole pages, drives an 
ednciited reader to despair. All these faults are istal to lucidity, 
as they are fatal also to ease of style; and perspicuity combines 
both lucidity .and ease. On this point let me quote the words of 
one who speaks with authority, AEr. Anthony Ixollope :—“I call 
I that style easy,” he says, “ by winch the writer has succeeded 111 
conveying to the reader that which the reader is intended to receive 
with the least possible amount of trouble to him. 1 call that style 
lucid which conveys to the reader most accurately all that the 
writer wishes to convey on any subject. They may, however, bS 
combined, and then the writer will iiave really learned the art of 
writing. A man by art and practice shall at last obtain such a 
mastcrhood over words as to express all that he thinks in phrases 
tliat shall be easily understood.” An excess of lucidity, I may 
add, is impossible, w.iter cannot be too clear, air canixit be too 
transparent. But there may be an excess of ea.so. A writer must, 
not come before the public in dressing-gowu and slippers, or fresh 
from the music-hall or smoking-room; he owes to his public a 
certain lioniage, and it not en {/rand tenuff he must bo carefully 
and decently attired, and it must be evident that ho was last 111 the 
company of courteous men and pure women. 

rci-spicnity implies simplicity, and it is a condition of simplicity 
that tlio plainest word and briefest phrase should, where possible, 
bo adopted. I do not intend to write any nonsense about the Old 
English and the French or Norman elements of our language, or 
to inveigh against its Latin components. A nineteenth-century 
writer will take the English of the nineteenth century, and do thu 
best he can with it, rejoicing in its copiousness, and use Si&oii, 
Norman, or Latin words according as they beat express his mean¬ 
ing. When a violin has four strings, the player who confiiies him¬ 
self to one may do a very clever thing, but bo does not bfing out 
the full poweis of his instrument. Usiquestionably an excess of 
“ long ” or foreign words is much to be condemned. A man who 
writes about “sidereal effulgence”*iiistead of the “light of stars,” 
and calls “ loud laughter ” a “ sonorous cachinnation,” deserves no 
mercy from “gods or columnsbut I prefer the venerable “ pre¬ 
face” to the ambitious novelty of “ fore-w^rd," and I cannot foci 
the melody of sentences composed of monosyllables. So, too, I 
prefer “ begin ” to “ commeiicep' and “ commence ” to “ inaugurate ” 
or “ initiate; ” but I am aware that in some eases “ initiate " would 
convey one’s meaning more clearly and closely than “begin," and 
then I should not b/ deterred from using ft by any superstitious 
respect for the “Snxou element of our language.” Archbishop 
Trendi has some pertinent remarks on this tnbject. After a very 
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just eiilo^m upon the Saxon, he w^s his readers not to conclude 
that the Latin is of litt]e value, or cnat we could draw from the 
resources of our Teutonic tougue efficient substitutes for all the 
words which it has contributed to our ^ossary.” And he goes on 
to ^uote an admirable passage from De Qiiincey:—“ Both are 
indi8|iensable,<^aiid speaxing generally, without stopping to dis¬ 
tinguish as to subject, both are equally indispensable. Pathos in 
situations which are homely, or at all connected with domestic 
affections, naturally moves by Saxon words. Lyrical emotion of 
any kind, which (to merit the name of lyrkal) must be in the state 
of flux and reflux, or generally of agitation, also requires the Saxon 
element of our language. . . . Wherever the passion of a poem is 
pf that sort which iwes, or ixAtulales the ideas, without 

seeking to extend them, Saxon will be the * cocoon ’ (to speak by 
the language applied to silkworms) which the poem spins for itself. 
But, on the other hand, where the motion of the feeling is by and 
th'owjh the ideas, where (as in religious or meditative poetry— 
Young’s, for instance, or Cowper’s) the pathos creeps and kindles 
underneath the very tissues of the thinking, there the Latin will 
predominate, and so much so that, whilst the flesh, the blood, and 
the muscle will be often almost exclusively Latin, the articulations 
-imly, or hinges of connection, will be Anglo-ISaxon." De Quincey’s 
own style exhibits a happy mixture of the two elements, a still 
liappier mixture is the prose of our authonsed version of the Bible, 
of winch Cardinal Newman has written so tenderly. “ It lives on 
the ear,” he says, “ like a music that can never be forgotten, like 
the sound of chiiroh-^lls, which the convert hardly knows how he 
can forego. Its felicities often seem to be almost things rather 
tlian mere words." It may be added that Cardinal Newimin’s own 
style is admirable in its perspicuity. It flo\v8 like a clear I’actolus 
ove( golden sands. Some styles roll like the Mississippi, but then 
they are as muddy. 

Perspicuity largely dciiencis upon the right arrangement of the 
parts of a sentence. English grammarians divide a sentence into 
tiiree pitirts, which they c^l the su^ect, the predicate, the object; 
os—“Constantine (su^'ecfjscaptured (wr( or predicate) Byzantium 
\olsect)” This order should generally be observed; but, of course, 
each part of the sentence may be strengthened or enriched or 
explained by a qualifying or modifying clause withbut affecting 
the order; thus—“Constantine, after his victory at the Milviaii 
Bridge, conquered By|aiitiiim from the Thracians.” We may odd 
to this a supplementary sentence, connecting the two by a coii- 
junction or pronoun, and then wq. get some such form as the 
following—“ Constantine, after his victory at the Milvian Bridge, 
conquered Byzantium, and made it the capital (or, which he mi^e •• 
the capital) of his empire.” The student vtfill perceive that the 
latter portion of this sentence is, in reality, a complete sentence in 
itself; the pronoun ^he ” (understood in the first variation) being 
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the subject, ''made" the predicate, and “the capital" the tbject. 
A succession of short sentences would oflSend and weary the ear *; 
two or more, therefore, are connected in this manner when thev 

... ... &1. « «fc. L A 1 « 


day valour and self-respect, and a chivalrous feeling rare among 
Asiatics, and a bitter remembrance of the great crimes of Eng¬ 
land, distinguish that noble Afghan race.” Two sentences aro 
’ here connected by the particle and." The first sentence, observe, 
has no object:—“gleams of its ancient spirit have flaslied forth.” 
The English sentences Tiufilifying words and clauses pjay an im¬ 
portant nart, and the perspicuity, grace, and strength of a sentence 
are involved to a great degree in their appropriate use. For the 
sake of emphasis or'variety, a writer will sometimes resort to in-- 
version ; ns—“All along the shores of the venerable stream lay 
great fleets of vessels laden with rich merchandise," which is 
certainly more impressive than tlie normal order—“Great fleets 
of vessels, laden with rich merchandise, lay along the sliores of 
the venerable streiim." “Not only did the scars remain, the sore 
places often festered and bled afresh.” Tins is much more em¬ 
phatic than—“ Tiie scars nut only remained, but the sore places," 
ikc. But inversion is a device tluat pleases most when jised spar¬ 
ingly. A frequent resort to it is the trick of a forcible-feeble 
writer, but some modern books are so overloaded with it, from an 
impression that it is “ picturesque," as to be almost unreadable. 

The qualifying clause may, ot course, precede the subject, predi¬ 
cate, or object; the subject may at times be the infinitive mood 
(as, “(0 err is human); and, generally speaking, a writer may claim 
for himself a consideiable amount of freedom, so long as he obeys 
the Iciiding principles of grainiiiatical constnictiou, and midresFhis 
meaning perfectly clear. A writer is not justified, be it remembered, 
in puttqig puzzles before his readers ; he has no right to demand 
that they snail take as much pains to unravel one of his sentences 
as if it were a mathematical problem. Perspicuity must be his 
fiist and chief consideration; grace will follow, and majesty and 
music, if he have the necessary endowments. At all events, any 
man can learn to write perspicuously, though no one can learn to 
write eloqneiitly. A great style is the gift of Nature, but a clear 
style may be acquired by study and practice. I am not fond of 
laying down rules, and believe that verjr Jittfe good is to be gained 
from text-books or manuals of composition. Master tlie laws of 
grammar, and then study theit application in the works of the 
,best authors; that is the true modus qperandi. But a few hints 
may be useful. Reneinber, then, to placet your adjectives and 
adverbs properly; the former generally precede the nouns they 
qualify, tne latter/o//oui neuter verbs (“He sat ylently and calmly”); 
interpose between an auxiliary and its verb (as, “Wisdom is almis 
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justified"), and between two auxilicries (“We might easily; havo 
beaten the enemy”). When a verb carries tii^o adverbs with it, 
place one before and one after, as—“ He frequently laughed eon- 
siimedly” Take care to put the adverb “ only ” in its fitting posi¬ 
tion. Tills troublesome adverb brings even good writers to grief; 
yet the rule of its application is simple. Place it before the word 
or phrase it is intendod to qualify. Instead of, “She only 
went to church to criticise her neighbours,” write, “She went to 
church only to criticise her neighbours.” Instead of, “ Its passage 
through the Commons was only averted by a quarrel between the * 
two Houses,” write, “Its passage through the Commons was 
averted only by a quarrel between the^tf^o Houses.'' A .siiiiilar 
•'iiisiiseis frequent of the adverbs “solely," “wholly," “equally," 
and the adverbial phrases, “at all events,^’ “at least," “neither," 
“at nnv rate.” For example—“He neither saw the man nor the 
boy,” should read, “ Tie 8 .aw neither the man nor the boy.” Avoid 
the relative phrases, “ and who," “ and which and do not sep.'iiatu 
your qualifying clauses too far from their subject or object. Shnii 
Iiarenthesis as you would the idluremeuts of a spirit ot evil; they 
arc seldom justifiable, always inelegant. Tliey may be pardoned 
in a great writer but not in a small one. Onlv a qualifying clause, 
however, maybe used parenthetically; as, “Ills re,isons, 
not very forciUe, answ'ered the purpose he had in view.” But to 
what do ail these rules .*iinouiit ? That a writer must bo careful, 
before all things, to make bis meaning clear and intelligible, and 
must steadily eschew every form of construction which would 
defeat this object. 

Having attained to a perspicuous style, the student may next 
seek after grace and strength. A strong and graceful thinker w'lll 
generally write strongly and gracefully, hi.s style will be the natiiiid 
expression of Lis thoughts, just as a woman of clcg.iut figuio 
always appears to dress elegantly, lier costume adapting itself t<» 
its shapely curves and lines. But a few suggestions mijy assist 
the rc^er in analysiiig the style of populai wTitcr.s, and ]iutting 
together some leading pr^pciides for his own benefit. And, first, 
it IS not a sign of grace or strength to employ a long word when a 
short one will serve, or a worduf Latin origin when one of Eng¬ 
lish birth is better. Nor is it a sign of grace or strength to adhere 
to words exclusively of English derivation when Latin w 01 ds would 
be more harmonious or more explicit. On this point, however, I 
have already spoken.' Much vivacity results from the employment 
of individual and concrete terms rather than of general and ab- 
stroeb Macaulay supplies us with'a good example —“From the 
looms of Benares went forth the most delicate sdks that adorned ^ 
the halls of St. Janies and of Versailles, agd in the baziurs the 
muslins of Bengal and the sabres of Oude were mingled with the 
jewels of Qolconda^nd the shawls of Cashmere.” How much 
more sttikiu^; this uau a dull plain statement that Benares 
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exported silks to Europe, and tliat all kinds of wares were sold in 
its bazaars! In like manner, “ the military capacity of a Wel¬ 
lington and the stStesmanship of a Pitt” fir^uces more effect on 
the reader than a gener<il allusion to the military capacity of a 
great military commander and the statesmanship of a successful 
politician. “ The old struggle between Protestantianeand the Pope ” 
sounds better than the md struggle between Protestantism and 
lloinan C.itliohcism.” Here, liowever, a caution must be intruded. 
It IS quite possible to employ this device too largely, until it 
fatigues and confuses the reader; it must be used only as an 
occasional ornament, and not woven into the very texture of our 
style. , 

A delicate and dcxteroiTs use of iignrative language adds greatly 
to grace of diction, as well as to its emphasis and liveliness. It fl 
almost a law of Nature that we should resort to figures to enhance 
the force of our speech, and to convey what we wish to say to the 
liesircr or reader with increased distinctness, and our commonest 
conversation frequently takes a figurative turn. “ The ram f.ills 
111 torrents,” “ The sun burns like a furnace,” “ The water is as cold 
as ice,” such expressions as these enter into the pattern of oiir daily, 
t.ilk. Grammarians have Ctarcfully .analysed these orii.aments, and 
about a dozen distinct “ figures of rhetoric ” scciu to bo the result. * 
Let ns consider tlicm 111 order:— 

I. Tiic I^inule. Tins is a figure of resemblance or tomparison, 
and more ad.ipted for poetry than prose. To be appropriate it 
must be intelligible, and therefore it must not be far-ietclicd ; to 
he graceful it must not be too obvious or common. Occasionally 
it m.ay prove useful by way of enipli:isis or explanation. Take a 
.si>eciiiu>ii from George Kliot-—“The present time was Iiko the 
level plain, wheio men lose their belief 111 volcanoes and eaitli- 
ipi.ikcs, thinking tu-iiiorrow will be as yesterday, .'ind the giant 
forces that used to shake the earth are for ever laid asleep.” Ticro 
IS another .*iiid a more elaborate one from Jeremy Taylor:—“ So 
have I*s('cn a rose newly springing from the clefts of his hood ; 
and at first it \mis fair .is the morning, and full with tlA dew of 
heaven as a lamb's fleece; but when a rtde beauty had forced open 
Its virgin modesty and dismaiiQ^d its too youthful and unripe 
retirements, it began to put on darkness and to decline to softness 
and the symptoms of a sickly age; it bowed the head and broke 
its stalk; and at night, having lost some of its leaves and all its 
beauty, it fell into the portion of weecU and outworn faces.” 
Similes are very difficult things to meddle with. Old and trite 
ones are we.irisome; new oiiqs may not be applicable. The young 
writer, therefore, will do well to avoid them, and m no case to 
drag them vi et amis into liis unpreteiidiug prose. 

The flue effect of *a happy simile is seezf in Sir Philip Sidney’s 
well-known description of the ballad of '* Chevy Chase,” whicli, he 
says, “stirs the heart like the sound of a trttnpct;” or in Carlyle’s 
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allusion to the portrait of Dante:—“A soft ethereal soul looking out 
BO stern, implacable, grim-trenchant, m from imprisonment of thick- 
ribbed ice.” But t^e Hb example from Scott* he is speaking of 
Biilfour of Burley:—“ His brow was that of one in horn strong 
o’ermastering principle has overwhelmed all other passions and 
feelings, like the swell of a high spring-tide, when the usual cliffs 
and breakers vanish from the eye, and their existence is only 
indicated by the chafing foam of the waves that burst and wheel 
over them.” Tiie simile here is excellent in itself, but answers no 

f iurpose of comparison, a strong overmastering principle is not 
ike “ the swell of a high spring-tide,” for it is as lasting as the 
spnnk'tide is fugitive. An exquisitely simple yet nppiopriate 
simile occurs in Tennyson's “Passing ot Arthur: ”— 

“ The greet brand 

Made lightnings in the splondour of thd moon. 

And flashing round and round, nnd whiilod iti an aich 
Shot like a streamer of the Northern morn, 

Seen whoic the moving isles of winter shock 
By niglit with noises of the Noiihcin 

, 2. The Metajihor consists in tlic substitution ol a more striking 
word or phrase for one less striking, always on coiiditioa that the 
' word or phrase so substituted shall correspond 111 some quality or 
qualities to the other. There must be a resemblance, ns in the 
simile; bub the resemblance is taken for granted, not stated. “ In 
a simile, the two subjects are kept distinct in the expression as 
well as in the thought; in a metaplior, the two subjects arc kept 
distinct in the thought only, not in'the expression.” Tiius we say, 
metaphorically, “ Chaucer is the morning star of English poetry; ” 
to make a simile we should say, “ In English poetry Chaucer a])- 
peared like the moniiiig star." It is difficult at times to distin¬ 
guish between the metaphor and the simile. Tliey run into one 
another, as in the following sentence from Macaulay '—“ Tlie 
ToiieSj in particular, who had always been inclined to king- 
worship, and vyho [the relative here is unnecessary] had lofig felt 
with pa& the want of an idol before whom they could bow them¬ 
selves down, were as joyffll as the priests of Apis when, after a 
long interval, they had found Jiew calf to adore.” Metapliors 
may be divided into direct and indirect. In the former, the 
identity between the thing and that with whicli it is compared is 
complete; as, “ If these should dry up in any Arctic chill of doubt,” 
“ Thou art my rock ayd my fortress.” In the latter, qualities 
belonging to one thing ate applied to another, as when we speak 
of “a rooted prejudice,” “a raging passion,” “a bitter prejudice, 

“ a dissolving view.” This form of metaphor is so widely diffused 
in our common speech, that, as M. Jourdlain sj^oke prose for many 
years without knowing' it, so do we speak in figurative language, 
quite unconscious of the life and colour given to it by this 
BubUe use of iqiageryV We talk of the wheels of business, of the 
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macliiuery of state, of building np our hopes, of Wioaliiug our 
hands of a proceeding, of eventing an alliance, of driftilig into 
difficulties, of fatdoming mysteries, of sdbnding a person's inten¬ 
tions, of compassing our object. In a good style meta]iliors play a 
verv important part. Here is a sentence from James Martineau:— 
“ We acknowledge space and silence to be His attributes; and 
when the evening-dew has laid the noonday dust of care, and 
the vision strained by microscopic anxieties takes the wide sweet) 
of meditation, and earth sleeps as a desert beneath the starry In- 
• finite, the unspeakable Presence wraps us close again, and startles 
us 111 the wild night-wind, and gazes straight into our eyes from 
those ancient lights heaven.” This is replete with what 1 
would call metaphorical alludveness. Take a passage from Car¬ 
lyle .—“ The death-hurdle where thou sittest pale, mutioiiless, 
which .only curses environ, has to stop; a people, drunk with 
vengeance, will drink it again in full dranglit, looking at theo 
there. Fat ns tlic eye rc.aches, a miiltitiidiiious sea of maniac 
heads, the air deaf with their triumph-yell.’' 

Arclibisliot) Whatcl}', speaking of the metaphor .is compared 
with the simile, lays it down ns a general rule that the former is 
always to be preferred wherever it is sufficiently simple and plaiif 
to be always comprehended ; but that which as a metaphor would* 
sound obscure and enigmatical may be well received it expressed 
as a comparison. For instance, wc may pro])erly say, that “ Crom 
well trampled on the laws,” when it would sound meblc to say 
that “he treated the laws with the same contempt as a man does 
anything winch he tramples under his feet." Here the metaphor 
IS better than the simile. But, on the other hand, it would be 
harsh and obscure to say, “Tlie stranded vessel lay shaken by the 
waves,” meaning a wounded chief tossing on the bed of sickness; 
111 such a case the resemblance must be staied. “ This,” as Whately 
says,^ “ is never to be done more fully than is necessary Ob per¬ 
spicuity; because all men are more gratified at catching the 
re.senfblance for themselves than at having it pointed out to them. 
And accordingly, the greatest masters of this kind of style, when 
the case will not admit of pure metaphur, generally prefer a mixture 
of metaphor with simile; first^pointing out tlie_ similitude, and 
afterwards employing metaphorical terms which imply it; or vice 
?v 7 'sa, explaining a metaphor by a statement of the comparison.” 
Our illustration is borrowed from Scott: in the first line we find 
a simile, but the three succeeding lines tu^ metaphorical 

“Like the bat of IniRan brakes. 

Her pinions ilin the wounds she makes, 

And soothing thus the dreamer's pain, 

drinks the life-blood from the rein.” 


^ Elements of Rhetoric, p. x 8 a (pt. 3*0. ii. ace. 3). 
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A similar mixture of metaphor an(i[ simile invests with delicate 
beauty 'the following Tennysonian passage 

"A crowd of liopea, 

That Bouglib to aow tlioiiiielveB like wingM Boods, 

Born out of everytliing I heanl and saw, 

Flvttered about my BcimeB anil my soul; 

And vague deBires, like fitful blasts of balm 
To one that travels quickly, made the nir 
Of life delicious, niici all kinds of thought 
That verged ujion them sweeter than the dream 
Dreamed bv a happy man, when the dai k East, 

Unseen, la brightening to his bridal morn '* 

In prose eapcdally the metaphor is to ke"preferred to the simile 
ov account of its superior condensation. Afr. Ihun supplies ns witli 
an example. Mr. Herbert Spencer writes“.The while light of 
truth, in traversing the many-sided transparent soul of the poet, is 
refracted into iris-hued poetry." Transform this metaphor into a 
simile:—“As, in passing through the prism, beams of white light 
arc decomposed into the colours of the rainbow; so, in traversing 
the soul ot the ])oet, the colourless rays of truth are transformed 
(nto brightly-tnited poetry.” 

•, 1 have cautioned the reader against pursuing a metaphor too 
far. An extaniple and a warning 1 take from Young's “Night 
Thoughts," where numerous mstauces occur. Speaking of old age, 
he says it should 

*' Walk thoughtful on the silent, solemn shore 
Of that vast ocean it must ci.iil so soon , 

And put good works on board, and wait tlin wind 
That shortly blows us into woilils unknown.” 

The reader will note that tlie details in the last two lines arc simply 
prosajc; the metaphor is worn threadbare. 

We should avoid old metaphors.^ When in “Lothair" ne read 
of "a fair Scandinavian, fresh ns a lily and sw'eet as a iijglitin- 
gnlc," we feel, like Dangle iii Sheridan’s Critic/’ that we have 
heard sofhething like this before: Nor should we indulge in 
the o&scuiv, as in the follbwing from Ccorge Eliot’s “Daniel 
Deronda:“ The passage of heats and barges from the still 
distance into sound and colour entered into his mood, and blent 

1 “There is, however, veiy little, compoxntively, of eneiw produced by 
any metaphor or simile that'is hi common use and already laniiliar to the 
lienier. Indeed, what were oiiginally the oldest metapliois arc become, by 
long nsc, virtiiully proper terma (ns is tli^ case with the words *bouicp,*' 
* reflection,’ &c., in tlieii tianafused senses); and frequently are even neai 1y 
obsolete in the literal Benac, as m the womb 'oidour,' ‘acatenesB,’ 'inmi- 
nate,' 'edifieation,' &o. If, again, a metaphor or oimile that ib not bo 
hackneyed as to be oonaidered common property be taken from any known 
anther, it ainkes every one aa no leas a plagiariam than if an entire argu¬ 
ment or deaonption had ksen thns transferred. And hence it » that, aa 
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themselves iiidistinguishably with his thinking, as a fine symphony 
to which we can hardly be s£d to listen makes a medium that 
bears up our spiiitiJhl wings.” Nor should the metaphor be too 
ingenious, lest it draw the reader’s attention from tlie thing said 
to the way in wdiich it is said; he will forget the subject in observ¬ 
ing the ingenuity or artificiality of the style. Thi^ is a cnmmnn 
mistalu with our modern prose poets. Their language blazes witli 
such a pyrotecliny of images that the background ot mean¬ 
ing, if any, cannot be discerned! The embroidery hides the 
• texture of the stuff on which it was woven, whereas it should be 
used only to show up the colour or enhance the richness. 

Jilixed metaphors, inconsistent metaphors, mean metaphors,— 
motaphors that cairy the fllustratioii beyond the author’s uioainng, 
or metaphors th.at tall short of it,—weaken our style instead (if 
strengthening it. Hence the necessity of nanness in dealing with 
them. A bald simplicity is less offensive tliaii vulgar tawdriiiessj 
and to a young wiiter about to meddle with these omharrassiiig 
oinamcnts my advice would bo couched in PundCs eclebrateil 
advice to persons about to marry,— Don't f Tlie boauiy of a fine 
metaphor—a metaphor fresh, aiipropnate, and gracelul—every 
leader can feel, but he can also detect the old, the inappropn.ate,' 
and the inelegant, and it is probable that the latter ollends him 
more than the former gratifies. The student will find it a nsefiil 
exercise to note the metaphors he meets with in the course of his 
daily reading, to an.dyse them with care, and ohserve wlicther they 
rc.dly throw additional light on the author’s meaning, lie will 
exaiuine also into their appositcncss, and consider Avhether they 
arc woikcd out consistently. Here is one from Sir Tlioin.is 
Jirowiiu.—“Stand in.sje.sticafly upon that axis where prudent sim- 
])liL'ity hath fixed thee, and at no temptation invert the poles of thy 
honesty, that vice may be uneasy and even monstrous unto thee.” 
This is forced but emphatic, lii the following Ave detect an iacoii- 
gniity“ Kxamine well thy complexional inclinations, liaise 
early batteries agaiit.st these sti'onghulds built upon the rock of 
Nature, and make this a great part of the militia [/ <*., warfare] of 
thy life.” The mixed metaphors of tlw following quotation from 
(Inrlylc are scarcely disguised by the individuality of his style 
“ Whatsoever is noble, divine, ifiSpired, drops thereby out of hie. 

Ariatotlo remaika, tlio akilful employment of thexe, more than of any otliei 
oinnmenta of language, may be regarded ea a *maik of gemua’(cv^vfai 
ajjpeToif-) Not that he means to any, na aome^nuirprcteis aujipose, that thia 
• ^wer IB entirely a gift of Nature^and in no degree to be learnt; on the con¬ 
trary, he expreaaly affirms that too 'perception of resemblances,'on which 
it depends, is the fiuit of 'rhilosophy,'but he means that any metaphor 
which 18 striking fioiii^ieing not in common use is a kind of property of Iiim 
who has mvented it, anil cannot fairly be tTansfisireil fium bis conipoaition 
to another's.”—ITAa/efp, lUietone, 185. It would seem, however, that meta¬ 
phors are generally regarded os common property..i 
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PERSONIFtCA TION, 


There remains everywhere in life a despicable mpni-mortmm; the 
mechanical hull, all soul fled out It is strange to meet with 
so confused a metaphorus this in the writings of a man like Fronde: 
—“He had at lut brought off his good name untarnished from 
that neat of illusion and intrigue,” 

3. The metwhor passes into Per&anificatim when abstract ideas 
or inanimate things are invested with life; as when the poet speaks 
of the steam-ship:— 

*' The pulses of her iron heart 
Go beating through the stonn,” 

Or Ruskiri of the mosses:—“As in one sense the humblest, in 
auntht^r they are the most honoured of*'tIie earth-children. Un¬ 
fading as motionless, the worm frets tliem not and the auturnii 
wastes them not. Strong in lowliness, they neither blanch in 
heat nor pine in frost. To them, slow-fingered, constant-hearted, 
ie intrusted the weaving of the dark, eternal tapestries of the 
liills; to them, slow-pencilled, ins-dyed, the tencicr framing of 
their endless imagery." When we have personified a thing or an 
idea, wo have only to address it directly and the personification 
^’becomes an apostrophe: as in Coleridge’s well-known hymn to 
I Mont Blanc 

"Thou kingly apiiit throned among the hills, 
f Tlioii dread ambassador from eai th to hcuvcii, 

Groat hierarch! trll thou the silent sky, 

And toll the stais, and tell yon nsiiig sun, 

Earth, with her thousand voices, pruises God." 

In his beautiful lines on "Youth and Age" we have an example 
both of personification and apostrophe :— 

**0 Youth ! for years so mfiny and sweet 
( ’Tie known that thou and I were one; 

rU think it but a fond conceit— 

It cannot be that thou ni t gone! • 

Thy vespor-bcll hath not yet tolled, 

* And thou wert aye a masker bold." 

In prose, personification and apostrophe should be u.sed sparingly 
and skilfully,or they will produ&S a very different effect from that 
intended by the wnter. The bad taste of the following passage 
(from Bulwer Lyttoii’s "Disowned”) is conspicuous:—"Loudon, 
thou Niobe, who sittest in stone, amidst thy stricken and fated 
, children: nurse of thef dfsoiate, that hidest in thy bosom the 
shame, the sorrows, the sins of mapy sons; in whose arms tht 
fallen and the ontcast shroud their distresses, and shelter from the 
proud man’s contumely; epitome and focus of the disparities and 
maddening contrasts oh’thiswronfi world, that'assemblest together 
in one great heap the woes, the joys, the elevations, the debase¬ 
ments of the various (tribes of man; mightiest of levellers, con- 
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founding in thy whirlpool all ranks, all minds, the graven labours 
of knowledge, the straws of*the maniac, purple and rags, the 
regalities and the kathsomciiess of earth«|iBlace and lazar<house 
combined ! ” Compare with this a brief but striking use of the 
figure by Tliackeray:—“Hush, strife and quarrel, over the solemn 
grave! Sound, trumpets, a mournful march. Fall^darlc curtain, 
upon liis pageant, Ins pride, Ins grief, his awful tragedy." The 
lorco and emphasis of tlie figure will be understood at once if we 
turn the foregoing passage into “ordinary’’ English :—“I^et strife 
and quarrel be hushed over the solemn grave 1 Let the trumpets 
sound a sorrowful march. Let the dark curtain fall," dec. Apo¬ 
strophe may be rendered very effective, as in the following quota¬ 
tion from Longfellow’^Hyperion —“Tell me, my soul, why 
art thou restless 1 Why dost thou look forward to tlie future witji 
such strong desire f* Tlie present is thine,—and the past,—and the 
future shall be! Oh that thou didst look forward to the great 
hereafter with half the longing wherewith thou longest for nii 
earthly future, which a few days at most will bring thee !—to the 
iiieetnig of the dead as to the meeting of the alisciit. TJioii 
glorious siiirit-land! Oli that I could behold thee as thou art— 
the region ot life, and light, and love, and the dwelling-place of' 
tliose beloved ones, whose being has flowed onward like a silver- 
clear stream into the solemn-sounding ni.'Uii, into the ocean of 
eternity!” Tlie reader will understand that the.se figures are 
never admissible in historical or narrative composiiiuii; they 
belong exclusively to emotional and picturesque writing. 

4. AlhfforieSy when well chosen, are like so many tracks of 
light in a discourse, tliat make everything about them clear and 
beautiful.” This is Addison’s opinion, and 111 the “{Spectator” ho 
has given us more than one admirable example of what an allegory 
ouglit to be. Yet it is so difficult a figure to manage properly that 
one IS inclined to think there is as much wisdom as wit iiwMrs. 
Ma!aprn])’s plirase.—“Headstrong as an allegory on the banks of 
the Ntle.” Whether on the banks of tlie Nile or elsewhere, an 
idlogoiy, like a vicious horse, is apt to get the bit into^ts teeth 
and run aw'ay with its rider. lihetoriq^iry speaking, an allegory is 
a metaphor elaborately worked out in every detail of companson. 
In the “Vision of Mirza”a bridge is taken to represent human 
life, and constitutes the metaphor. Then the different accidents 
that affect the fates of individuals are suggested by the mishaps of 
travellers crossing the bridge and hasteiiiiig to tlie other side ; in 
this way the metaphor is extended iiit) Ai allegory. {Sometimes 
i^ie reader is provided with ^ key to the meaning; sometimes he 
IS left to deduce it for himself. 1 think a distinction should be 
made between the allegory direct and the allegory indirect. The 
former I take to be ifti image invented for the express purpose of con¬ 
veying a moral: the latter I regard as a metaphor prolonged for the 
sake of effect The following passage is indiriiptly allegorical“ The 
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shadows of the mind are like those of the body. In the morning 
of life 4 hey all lie behind us, at noofi we trample them under foot, 
and in the evening the}i stretcli long, broad, aird deepening before 
us. Are not, then, the sorrows of childhood as dark as those of 
age 7 Are not the morning shadows of life as deep and broad as 
those of its evening ? Yes; but morning shadows soon fade away, 
while those of evening reach forth into the night and mingle iMtli 
the doming darkness." 

5. A very common figure, which greatly enlivens the style when 
employed with skill, is du/ononiasiff, by which a type is made to 
stand for the class or tiling to which it belongs. Thus it seems to 
be related to personification. We speak of “a Micawber” when 
we wir h to indicate a man of sanguine esCpectations but misapplied 
QUergics, who is always waiting for something to turn up. TJie 
late Jilarl of Derby, in allusion to his “heedless rhetoric,” 
called by llulwer Lyttoii “the Rupert of debate.” Everybody 
remembers the famous verse in Gray's Elegy :— 

*' Some villago Hampden, tliat, with dauntless breast. 

The little tyrant of lus fields withstood. 

Some mute inglonoos Milton liere may rest, 

^ Some Cromwell guiltless of his couutiy's blood.” 

' ill like manner we spealc of ** the »Solon of the village,” ” tlie Dra¬ 
conian seventy of the Jaw,"' “ a city Cioesus,” “ a Hercules for 
strength.” fSoinetimes, for the sake of emphasis or to* avoid re¬ 
petition, we use a principal characteristic or title of the mdividu.'il 
uir the class or older to winch he belongs; as, “ It was not tlie 
man he hated, but the priest.” Or wc employ f*»i abstract term 
as representative of a class or thing.—“ The great Reality stands 
glaring there upon liini.” “ Almost everything that is great has 
been done by youth,” that is, by the young. “ Youth,” says tjir 
riiilp) Sidney, “ will never live to age without they keep them¬ 
selves 111 breath with exercise and in heait with joyfillness.” IS.iys 
Trior ■— , 

” As lamps burn silent witli unconscious light, 

* So modost C.IBO m beiiuly shines more bright,” 

€ 

“beauty” being put liere for “the beautiful.” We meet with 
another form of autonomasia ib Hamlet’s exclamation :—“ Wo¬ 
man, thy name is Frailty !” And in the compliment:—“ Thou art 
honour itself.” And in Milton’s exquisite description of Eve:— 

“ Groce was ig all her steps, Heaven in her eye, 

Her evciy gestCre dignity and love.” ^ 

6 . I pass on to Syntcdoche^ a figure of rhetoric in which the 
species is taken fur the genus, the part for the whole, the cha¬ 
racteristic for the person, the material for what is manufactured 
from it. Thus we speak of “ the sceptre ” instead of “ royalty,” 
of “ tfaf steel ” for “ sword,” of “ tno pilot at the helm” for a 
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leading statesman, of a man bowed down “ with seventy winters ” 
instead of " years." Fronde,llescribing the approach of the Ar¬ 
mada, says' At^length, towards three* in the afternoon, the 
look-out man on the lull reported a line of sails on the western 
horizon, the centre being first visible, the two wings giadually 
rising and spreading along the rim of the sea." l^re “ sails,” by 
a synecdoche, is put for “shijis." 

7. In Metonymy the effect is put fur the cause or the cause 
for the efioct, the symbol for the renlity, the containing fur the 

'contained. “What's all the gaudy glitter oi a crown T" Jlero 
“ a crown ” stands for royalty. In “ the reconciling grave swallows 
distinction first,” “ grave," by metonymy, is substituted for “ death ” 
“ lie was raised to the bcficli,” is a inctoiiymy for “ he was cicated 
a judge.” • 

8 . Antii/irsts is tf figure in frequent use, and vcfy effective. It 
increases the emphasis, produces an agreeable suinnsc, arrests 
the attention, and imprc'^ses the mcinoiy. It is the loiiiidatioii of 
an epigrammatic style ; but, in resorting to it, the writer must bo 
careiul that the apposition or contrast between the two ]):irts is 
complete, sis 111 the well-known saying, “ Life is short, but Art is 
long ," or, “ }[c coiiihined the gaiety of youth with tJie gravity of* 
(>ld age.” Condensation or pithiness is also indispensable ; as in < 
the ]irovcrb, “ More haste, less speed,” and Wordsworth’s lin(>, 

“ The child is father to the man," or in anutiicr jirovei^, “ A jilace 
for everything and cverytiiing in its jilacc." tjo again:—“The 
greatest flood has the soonest ebb.” ilcte is a good antithesis, 

” From every one according to his ajititinles; to every one ac¬ 
cording to his needs.” Luther said :—“ Every great book is an 
action, and every great action is a book ” The following is from 
Sliakespearc, who, by the w.iy, abounds in happy antitheses.—“The 
empty vessel makes the gieatest sound.” tSu docs liutler, in his 
ptuse as well as in his poetry ; for example ,—“ Ills wit is lik% fne 
in a flint, that is nothing w'hile it is in, and nothing again as soon 
as it if out.” From C.irlyle —“ 'I’he greatest of faults, 1 should say, 
IS to be coiisciou.s of none " “ JI(‘ li.ul to work an cjiic pomi, not to 
write one." From George Eliot.—“ Aswuiiian may get to b>ve by 
dcgi'ees; the best fire doesiia fla^e up the soonest.” From Bulwer 
Lyttoii.—“ It was exceedingly popular with those leading members 
of the community who admire nobody and believe 111 uotlnng.'' 
All forms of “ surprise" may be classified under the antithesis. 
For example '—“ She was handsome eiiousli to satisfy a hnsb.md's 
unde, but nut so huiidsump as to keep penietually on the rjut viiv 
H husband’s jealousy." “ ]!i^ own opinion is, that a woman can 
more easily do mischief to her own sex than to ours, since, of 
course, she cannot £xist without doing mischief to somebody or 
other.” In the following maxim from l>)chefoucauld, the anti¬ 
thesis lends to it all its vivacity A man is never more likely to 
form a hopeful attachment fur one than when his heart is softened 
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by a hopelcas attachment to another.” Tiie antithesis may thus 
1 ^ used to cover a hazardous assertion and surprise the reader 
into momentary acquie&cence. He is too staftled by the sudden 
contrast to consider the full force of what is imposed upon him. 
Oar humourists, therefore, resort to it^ larf^ly ; but it is almost 
needless to say that a succession of antithetical sentences offends 
the ear, and is fatal to that purity and sobriety of style which every 
good writer aims at preserving. 

9. Hyperbole is a figure that can be used with propriety only in 
the language of passion or of burlesque; an illustration of the * 
truth that from the sublime to the ridiculous there is but one 
step. Its basis is exaggeration, as when^AIilton writes“ And 
in the lowest depths a lower depth.” And Carlyle.—Lo yc, how 
vitb the first suurays its ocean-tide of pikes and fusils flows 
glittering from the far East—immeasurable; 'born of the Night! 

. . . With hum and grim murmur, far heard ; like tlie ocean-tide, 
as we say, drawn up, as if by lava and influences, from the great 
deep of waters, they roll gleaming on.” This is the exaggeration 
natural to strong, deep feeling, which naturally magnifies the 
idea immediately before it. The hyperbole of humour is contrived 
* by a similar exaggeration of some one piarticular thought or image. 

« No writer has employed it with better effect than iSyilney Smith : 
—“ Wc have been, np to this point, very c.arde.ss of our railway 
regulations^, The first peisoii of rank who is killed will put every¬ 
thing in order, and pniducc a code of the most careful rules. 1 
hope it will not be one of the bench of bishops; but should it be 
BO destined, let the burnt bishop—the unwilling Latimer—re¬ 
member that, however painful gradual conviction by fire mav be, 
liis death will produce unspeakable benefits to the i>ublic. Even 
Sodor and Man will be better than nothing.” Butler’s “Hud 1- 
brns” supplies numerous admirable illustrations of this figuix*. 
lie describes a “lay-elder” as— 

“ A lawless, linsey'wolsey brothei, 

Half of one older, hnlf another; 

A creature of iimphibious iiatuir, 

On laud a btast, a fish in water." 

And Sir Hudibras:— ' * 

** For rhetoric, ho could not opo 
His mouth, but out there flow a trope; 

In mathematics he was greater 
Than slio Brahe or Ena Pater; 

For ho bv fbometrie scale 
Could take the sue of pits of ale; 

Resolve by sines and tangents straight 
If bread or butter wanted weight; 

And wiiely tell what hour 0* th’ d&y 

' The clo^ does strike by algebra." 

Hypibrbole is a veryfdiiflcult figure to manage as the expression 
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of passion, it touches always so nearly the coufiucs of tl)o ridicu¬ 
lous. The reader will remembir the reductio ad almtrdum aflplied 
by a critical auditor 4 o a line in one of Dr>tien*s plays. The actor 
was made to say— 

" My wound ia great, because it is so binall 

Buckingham, from a side-box of the theatre, iinmediatuly ex¬ 
claimed 

“ Then't would be greater woro it none at all." 

• 

Almost all humour seems to rest upon the hyperbolical. Take 
a speciineu from George Eliot. Bartle Massey is coinmciitiiig 
upon Scotch tunes :—‘*Jliey go on,” ho says, “with the .samo 
thing over and over again, and never come to a reasonable endi 
Anybody 'ud think the Scotch tunes had always been asking 
a question of somebody as deaf as old Taft, and had never got nii 
answer yet." Hyperbole enters largely into parody, the ca.suncc 
ot which is humorous exaggeration. Take, for instance, Arbutli- 
not's parody of the style of Cowley and the metaphysical poets 

“ The dust in amallei particles arono 
Than those which fluid bodies do compose. 

Contraiies in e&bremcs do often meet: 

It was BO dry, that you might call it wet!” 

it IS an important element of satire, ns in Pope's*celebrated 
attack upon ^lis. Oldfield, the actress.— 

'* Narcis^a's n.ituio, tolerably mild, 

To make a wash would haidly stew a child " 

And in Young’s “Love of Fame.”— 

** Zfira roiembles Etna crowned with snows; 

Without aliu froc/es, and within bho kIowm. 

Twice ere the sun descends, with seariiisiniud, 

Fiom the vain converse of the world retired. 

She readb the psalms and chapters for the day 
In * Clcopatia' oi the lust new play. 

Thus gloomy ZarO, with a soToinn giaco. 

Deceives maukind au^Jiidca behind her face,'* 

Lastly, the extent to which tiie hyperbolical flavours the 
humorous may be seen m Falstaff’s commentaiy on Bardolph’s 
drunken nose —“If thou wert any way given to virtue, I would 
swear by thy face. My oath should b& 19 v this fire. But thou 

t altogether given over; and wert, inoeed, but for the light in 
thy face, the son of utter darkness. When thou ranst up Gad’s 
• Hill in the night to catch my horse, if I did not think thou Ladst 
been an ignis fittuuS or a ball of wildfire, there’s no purchase in 
money. Oh, thou art a perpetual triumph and everlasting bonfire- 
light ! Thou hast saved me a thousand marl^ in links and torses. 
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walking,with theo in the night beween tavern and tavern: but 
the sAck that thou hast drunk mo^would have bought me lights 
as good cheap, at tlic dearest chandler's in Europe. I have mc'iiii- 
tallied tJiat salamander of yours with fire any time this two and 
tliirty years. Heaven reward me for it!” I need hardly say that 
wlieii Shakc^eare put these words into Ealstiiff’s mouth ho vras 
probably unconscious that he was employing the figure of rhetoric 
called hyperbole. It is the business of genius to invent, of criti¬ 
cism to analyse. 

lo. Irony employed both in grave and humorous composi-. 
tion, IS hurled from the lips of passionate scorn as well ns quietly 
dro[i')cd from the lips of contemptuous good-luiinour. To be iier- 
fect, the under-inetiiiiiig must nut be* too clearly hinted, yet it 
onust nut be so completely veiled a.s to induce a belief that the 
writer or speaker is in earnest. Irony is sometimes carried on 
tliiungh a long compo-<ition, as in Swift’s “ Polite Conversation 
and his “Giilliver’.H Travels is sometimes pressed into the service 
of logic, as in Archbi.siio]) Wiiatcly’s “ Historic Doubts Kespecting 
Napoleon Ihinaparte ; but generally it is confined within narrow 
limits and used for the purpose of emphasis or illustration. It 
includes the innondo, the insiiiuatiuii, and the retort or repartee, 
and in the hand of a master is one of the most iiowerful of weapons 
It comes from the Greek npui'eia—talk, tliat is, talk ior the suko 
of deccptipn, and may bo brioilv defined as saying one thing and 
meaning another.” Leigh Hunt says that the most agreeable form 
of irony, especially when earned to any length, is that which 
betrays the absurdity it treats of (or what it considers such) by an 
air ot bonhomie and good ioith, as if the thing ndiculud wore the 
8 iinple.st matter of courso, and not at all exposed by the preten¬ 
sions with which it is artfully set on a level. It is that of Maror 
and La Fontaine, of Pulci, Derm, and Voltaire. In the elder ol 
tlie.<!e Italians, and in the two eldest of the Frenchmen, it is best 
assumed, as far as regards simplicity ; but in Berm and Voltiiro 
it IS most laiigliable, because by a certain excess arid cnnci.ture ot 
iiidiircD'nce it gives its cue to the reader and so makes hiiii a ])arty 
to the joke, as rich comicetetors do with tlieir audiences. Such i.s 
Voltaire’s exquisite banter on “War,’' in which ho says that a 
monarch picks up a parcel of men “who have notliing to do, 
dresses them in coarse blue cloth at tivo shillings a ynr^, binds 
their hats with coarse white worsted, turns them to the right and 
left, and marches away with them to glory." 

Irony sometimes a^^ics an antithetical form '—“ The intro¬ 
ducers ol the now-established pnnc|ples of political economy 
fairly be considered to have made a great discovery—a discovery 
the more creditable from the circumstance that the facts on which * 
it was founded hod long been well known to kll! ” 

1 Dictitfinaire Philoiophique, ort. Guerre. 
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Irony may assume a mock-heroic form 

“ ITere thoa, sTcat AndS, whom these rciilms obey, 

Doit BOD^^timos coiusel take and bqpietimos tea." 

Or it may glide into the hyperbolical 

" But oh! ye lords of ladies intellectual, • 

Inform us truly, havon't they henpecked you all ? ” 

It takes the shape of a retort:—A disagreeable person one day, 
when in Dofiglas Jcrrold’s coinpiiiiy, hearing a well-known air 
*inciitioiicd, exclaimed, “ Tiiat always carries mo away when I hear 
it. ’ “ Can nobody whistle it I” said Jerrold. 

Dongl.'is Jerrold makos^ieat use of irony in his dramatic works. 
Thus in “ Bubbles of the Day ” wc find the following ■— , 

Sir, If, you would apeak well anywhere, thcre^ 
nothing like first grinding your eloquence on a mixed meeting. 
Depend oii’t, if you can only manage a little humbug with a mob, 
it gives you great confidence for another place. 

“ Zo?'d iShndeeii. —Smoke, never say humbug; it’s coarse. 

“Sir rinenix Clearcake .—And not respectable. 

Simkv. —Pardon me, iiiy lord, it was coarse. But the fact i.s, * 
humbug has received such high patronage, that now it's quite | 
classic.” 

Among the minor figures, it is scarcely necessary for me to dwell 
upon Interrotjatiun —which, indeed, is but a variatfon of the 
apostro{)he—and dU'damutwii. Both ore commonly used by the 
best writers and contribute greatly to energy of style. Of the 
former take an example from Carlyle :—‘‘ Tiiis Home, this scene 
of false pricst.s, clothed not in the beauty of lioliuess, but in far 
('tlier vesture, is but what is it to Luther? A mc.iii man 
he, huw' sli.ill he reform a world ? That was far from Jiis thoughts. 

A humble, solitary man, why should he at all meddle witU the 
A\orld< It was the task of quite higher men than he.” Of the 
latter I give an illustration from Kingsley —“ God! I ahuilder at 
the f.ancy ! The brute that 1 might have been—that I should have 
been' ” 

Vision, is the name applied to the employment of the present 
tense when we are speaking of poet or future events or of remote 
oluects and persons. A well-known instance occurs in Byron's 
“ Childe Harold:"— 

I see before me the gladiator he.” 

And another in Macaulay’s essay on ChaAam:—High over those 
* venerable graves towers the ctately monument of Chatham, and 
from above his effigy, graven by a cunning hand, seems still, with 
eagle face and outstretched arm, to bid En^^and be of good cheer 
and to hurl defiance at her foes.” In Bulwer Lyttou’s " Zanoni ” 
we read:—“ It seems to me os yesterday when I stood in the 
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streets of this city of tlie Gaul as they shone with plumed chivalry 
and tlje ur rustled with silken brai^nes. Young^uis, Che mon¬ 
arch and the lover, was victor of the tournament at the Carousel; 
and all France felt hel'self splendid in the splendour of her gor¬ 
geous chief. Now is there neither throne nor altar; and what is 
in their stead \ I see it yonder—the guillotine!" 

Prolepsist of anticipation, is a figure by which future events are 
anticipated; as in Kcat’s remarkable expression in his “Isabel,” 
justly eulogised by Leigh Hunt 

*' So the two brothers with their murdered man 
Kode past fair Florence. ” 

There is a ghastly force in the epithet “'ju^rdored.” 

* Metalejisis is the use of the same word in different senses; in 
other words, punning. This form of humour is reserved now¬ 
adays for comic journals and burlesques and farcical comedies ; 
but of old it was patronised by kings, orators, poets, and philoso¬ 
phers. Csesar and Bacon recorded puns, and Cicero and Shake¬ 
speare made them. Bad punning is most offensive, but so is every 
kind of false humour, while good puns frequently embody both 
wit and wisdom, os the reader acquainted with Hood's writings 
will not fail to admit 

** Picn Rittlc wan .a soldier bold, 

' And used to war’s alaims, 

Hut a cannon-ball took off his legs, 

So he laid down his arms.” 


I 'may quote an historical one, attributed to Charles I.’s jester; 
subject, Archbishop Laud:—“Great praise to God, and little 
laud to the devil'” And another of Thomas Hood’s, which is 

a wit. He was describing a friend’s day’s sliootiiig.—“ What 
it is history, and nliat he missed is mystery” (liis story and 
my story). Sometimes a pun takes the shape of a riddle“ Why 
arc the birds nnhaiqiy in their nests in the eaily morning ? Be¬ 
cause their poor little bills are all over-due (dew)! ” 

We use the term Asyndeton to describe a rapid senes of state¬ 
ments or assertions without tjis link of a conjunctive particle. 
Caisar’a well-known “Veni, vidi, vici,” is a felicitous example. 
In narrative it is often u.sed with good effect, hurrying the reader 
over details which might otherwise be tedious. 

Apowxjmu is a sucldeii pause or break of continuity in the 
middle ot a sentence, tlft reader being left to imagine what has 
not been expressed. Thus“ 1 wrote my friends a penitential^ 
1 might almost describe it as a pitiful letter, and gave a full and ^ 
true account of whs^ had happened. I threw myself on their 
mercy, but . • • ” There is a flue example in Shakespeare’s 
“Hinry IV.,” pt. i. act v. sc. 4. Hotspur-is wounded and falls:— 
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“ HoUpw Oh, I could propfaeBy, 

But that the eartl^ and cold hand of Doath • 

Lies on my tongue: no, Percy, thou ait dust, 

And frt)d foi- • [/)i« 

Pi nice. For u'oims, brave Percy: faic thee well, gieat Lc.iit' ” 

Lastly, Cataehrcsii is the misapplication of woivls to purposes 
for which their uniinary meaniiif; docs not adapt them; :is in 
Tickell’s humorous “ Poem in Praise ol the Honi-llouk ."— 

“ 'riicat B the }ouiikei bawls. O hcarenli/ breath / 

What ghostly coinfoit in the houi of dcaili >” 

And in Shakespeare’s “Love's Laliour’s Lost” ‘— 

“ Thy cyp Jove’s lightning hears, tliy voicp Ins dieadful thunder, * 
Which, not tonngcr bent, is music and siactfire." 

Tins figure is one that, except in humorous composition, no good 
writer will care to employ. 

Figures, wdicii veil cliusen and carefully introduced, help to 
make a style perspicuous and elegant. Energy is a quality to bo 
gamed in other w:iys ; and hence it often liapiiens tli:it a clear 
and graceful .style is found to be deficient in ioicp. lile, robust¬ 
ness. Tlic primary rcipn.site is the exclusion of <all superfluous 
words; the .sciitciico must not be loaded vith a buKk*!! to make 
it totter and stagger and diag heavily along. ‘‘As when the rays 
of the sun,” says Dr C.Viiupl)ell,‘ employing an apt if not very 
novel conqiarison, “are eollecied into the focus of a biirniiig-glas'i, 
the smaller tlie spot is which receives them, compared with the 
surface of the glas.s, the greater is the splcinlonr, so, iii exhibiting 
our sentiments }iy sjieech, tlic narrower the coinpas'* of words is 
wherein the thonglit is comprised the nioie eiieigetic is tliccznrcs- 
Hioii. Accordingly, we find that the very '•anic sentiment exprussed 
diffinsely will he admitted b.irely to he jinst: expressed concisely, 
will be admired ns spirited Sir Thomas Jh'uwiie is sometimes 
felicitously concise, and theiefore inipreshivcly energetic. * ‘‘ There 
IS 110 man alone, because cvciy man v a iiiicrocosin, and carries 
the whole world about him.” “ I can cure vices by iihysic when 
they remain incurable by divmffy, mid they shall obey my nills 
when they contemn tlicir jirccepts.” “Beckon not upon long 
life, but live always beyond tliy account.” In these sentences not 
a word can be omitted, not a word is unnecessary. On the other 
hand, the following is verbose and {Infuse “A severe mid 
tyrannical exercise of puwer^niust become a matter of necessary 
policy with kings 'when their subjects are embuod with such prm- 
ciples as justify and authorise rebellion.” This can be more 
effectively said asKings will be tyrmits from policy when 


^ Dr. Campbell, ‘’PuiloiopLy of i^etoiic." 
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subjects are rebels from principle.” ^ Diffuseness is a prevailiiif; 
vice with Inodern writers; they seen to measure the quality of 
what they say by its qvantity. Macaulay’s s^yle has its faults, 
but this at least is not one of them. His sentences arc double- 
sliotted; no superfluous powder is expended upon the charge. 
Here is a passage from his description of the battle of Sedgnioor: 
—“The wains which carried the aminuiiition icnianicd at the 
entrance of the moor. 'J'he horse and foot, in a long narrow 
column, passed the Black Ditch by a causeway. There was a 
similar causeway across the Langmoor llhine, but the guide, in 
the fog, missed his way. There was some delay and some tumult 
before the error could be rectified. At length the passage was 
effected, but, iii tlic conliision, a pistol vent off. Some men oi 
the Horse Guards, who were on watch, heard the report, and per¬ 
ceived that a great multitude was advancing, through the mist. 
They fired their carbines, and galloped off in different directions 
to give the alarm.” Hero each sentence tells its tale with tho 
utmost possible terseness. 

Energy is gamed nut only by sacrificing superfluous words, but 
by a judicious arrangement of the different parts of the sentence. 
'Tliu.s beginning a sentence with a conditional or qualifying clau.so 
often gives to it an energetic character. “ Slopped at once by this 
ready manoeuvre, and the fire that it brought on their flank, the 
horbemeii wheeled ag.nn to their left and retreated.” Tins form 
IS much moic energetic than the stiict giamnnitical se(|uoncc— 
“The horsemen, stopped at once by this ready iiianaMivre and the 
fire that it biought on their flank, wheeled again to their left and 
retreated." This instiiice 1 have borrowed lioni Mr. Kiiiglake, the 
historian. The next 1 take from Burke :—“ I wish to see the 
Cliurch of England great and powerful, I wish to see her found.-i- 
tions laid low and deep, that she may crush the giant jiowers of 
ru^'cVious darkness. 1 would have her head raised up to that 
heaven to whicli she conducts me. T would have her o])eii wide 
her hospitable gates by a noble and liberal comprehension, but I 
would lipve no breaches m her wall. I would have her cherish all 
those who are within, aud ]^ty all those who arc without. [ would 
have her a coniuion blessing to the world ; an example, if not an 
instructor, to those who have notr' tho happiness to belong to her. 

1 would have her give a lessini of peace to inaiikiiid, that a vexed 
iind wmidmng generation might be tanglit to seek for repose and 
toleration in the maternal bosom of Christian charity, and nut in 
tho harlot lap of infiJMity and indifference.” The arrangement 
hero is perfect; every cTaiise exceeds the preceding one m the 
importance of its mciuiiiig, and the feader is carried gradually up 
to a lofty and impressive climax. , , , • 

I have spoken of figvres as contributing chi&fly to grace of style, 

1 Buiko, "KeflectionB on the French Revolntiun," m hie IrVorki, vol. v. 
p. 183. 
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but it must be admitted that their employment often inspires 
energy. To quot^agaiii from Bnrkc. lit his “ Letter to a Noble 
Lord” lie attacks the iJiike of Bedford —“The giants to the 
liouse of Bussell (by Henry the Eighth) were so enormous as not 
onlv to outrage ecoiinmy but even to stagger cgedibility. The 
Duke of Bedford is the Leviathan among nil the creatures of the 
iTonn. _ He tumbles about his unwieldy bulk, he plays and 
fililies in the ocean of the royal bounty. Huge as he i.s, ami 
whilst ‘he lies floatiTm many a rood,’ he is still a creatine. Jlis 
ribs, his tins, his whalebone. Ins blubber, the veiy Hpiiciclcs through 
which he spouts a torrent of brine against Ins origin, and clovers 
one all over uitli the ni>vay—everything of him and about him is 
from the crown.” Who can doubt th.it the iigiirc here ciiiplojf^d 
IS iniicli more cfTectivc than any matter-of-fact statement of ]ioinid.s, 
shillings, .and pence would lie i The sjileiidid eloquence of Clliatliam 
bnriowed innr.li of its ardour from metaphor and mctoiiyiny. 
When iiiveighing .iganist the employment of tlic Indians in the 
North American struggle, he excliiiined ;—“ Who is the m.in that 
has dared to .authorise and associate to our aims the toinah.iwk;, 
and scalping-kinfe of the sav.age ? To c.all into civilised alli.ineif 
the wild and inlinnnin s.av.ige of the woods ?” Ills i.im()us coni^ 
]).'irison of the co.ilition between Henry Fox and tlie Duke of 
Newcastle to tliejiiiietion of the Bhono and the S.tdm! has always 
been .admired.—“J, who am at a distance from fli.it mnttum 
stniiiontm wliitlier the priest goes for iiKspiratioii— 1 , who tr.ivel 
through a desert, .ind am overwlielined with moiintaiiis of obscurity, 
cannot so easily c.atch a glc.ain to direct me to the beauties of these 
negotiations. But tJicre ai'C])arts of this address th.at do not seem 
to conic from the same (piarier with tlio ic.st. 1 cannot unravel 
tins inysteiy.^ Ves'— 1 , too, am inspired ' Now it strikes mo ! 
I remember .at Lyons to have seen the conlliix ol the Bhuv^pid 

1a 1a. 1 n4A#miki ifettf I 


and .security of the nation The impression is still lenicmbered 
which JlLr. Bright produced in Uiie House of Commons attheclo<>o 
of the Crimean War when he cxcLiimed —“ The Angel of Dc.ath 
has been abro.ad throufpi the land ; we may almost hear the beat¬ 
ing of 1)18 w'lngs No list of killed and wounded, widows and 
orphans, would have told with equal piaver on the imagination., 
'I'lie delicate use of metaphor in tlie fdllowing quotation from F. 
^V. Bobertson charms the d!ir .—“ It is the solemn thought con¬ 
nected with middle age that life’s hist business is begun in earnest, 
and it is then, mid 1 ir.ay between the cradle and the grave, that a 
man begins to look b.ack and marvel, with a kind of remorseful 


1 Observe the aposiopesis. 
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feeling, be let the days of} oiithfgo by so half enjoyed. It is 
the pensive autumn feeling; it is the sensation of half sadness 
that we experience when the longest day of the year is past, and 
every day that follows is shorter, and the lights fainter, and the 
feebler shadows tell that Nature is hastening with gigantic foot¬ 
steps to her wintoi grave. »So docs man look back iii)on his youth.” 

Perspicuity ot style may be secured by putting words in their 
right places, but tins is not all. Yon must put the nqlit words 
in the right jilaecs Your adjectives must be carefully chosen ; 
every opilhet mii.st have its piopriety; auxiliaries, conjiinctions, 
pronouns, must be ngoroiisly w'ceded out,and repeated only when 
emphasis is needed. Certain constructions winch are favourable 
tojirevity are favnurablc also to eiieigy, such as using apjiosinons 
instead of connectives, adjectives for adjective clauses (as 111 Jveats’ 
])hrase, already quoted, “tlie murduied man” for the m:iii whom 
they intended to murdei , the jiarticiple for the clause w'lth a finite 
verb, nouns for iidjeclivcs, and the coiitiaetcd and condensed 
Kciitciicc. Jt is essential also to avoid (<<) tautology; {h) redun¬ 
dancy or pleonasm ; and (r) cncumlocution. 

•' a Tautolofjj; is useless repetition, whether of words or ideas. 
,^li. Iliiiii gives an example fioni Tillotsnii ■ — “ P.-iiticularly as to 
the affairs of tins world, integrity hath many advaiit.iges over 
all the line and aitifici.il w'.iys of thAsimulttitun and dice it, it is 
much the fSlainer an<l cimcr, much the sufei' and more accure 
way of dealing with the woild ; it has lessot /rowWcand dijfficidty^ 
of enttniijlemetit and ]*er/if(‘,i'iii/, of daniierayyii hir.aid 1111’t, 'J'he 
arts of deceit and cinitumf do coiitiiiu.illy grow weaker, and Ic'-s 
effectual and sci viceahle to ilicm that use tliciii.” Wh.itely (piotes 
iin example from Dr. Johnson, which is illustrative of Ins par¬ 
tiality for balancing one el.'iu.se against another —“ Jle (i’lioi) had 
infused into it much Inoictedge .sud much tlionffht, had often 
jwlisned it to eleannect often diffiuffed it witli splnidoiUj and sonie- 
t lines heightened to ftuhlmdji, he perceived lu it many t'xcel- 
lences, aqd did not discover that it W'.'intcd that without which 
all others are of small avail^tlie power of enqaijmi) attentiun and 
alluring cm lokiti/ A collocation of appaieiitly similar substan¬ 
tives,_ however, is not iicceHsarf>y tautological; the .shades of 
iiieaiiing may he sufficiently distinct; as 111 tins sentence of 
Purke’s :—“I’o avoid, tliereforc, the evils of incomfancy and rer- 
ttatilitifj ten thousand times worse than those ol oUtinaqi 
lAmdest prqudice^ we Imvc consecrated the State, that no man 
should approach to look fnto its defects or corruptions but witli 
due caution; that he slioulfl never ^nm of beginning its refor¬ 
mation by its subversion, that he should approach to the faults 
of the State as to the wounds of a father, with pious aiecand trem¬ 
bling solicitude” The expressions italicised are m no way tauto¬ 
logical. What Wliat^y says of Johnson’s style is true of tauto- 
logy generally To stnng together ssibstmiiv^ connected by 
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conjunctions, which is the c^racteristic of Johnson’s stylp, is, in 
fac^ the rudest an^ clumsiest mode of ej^prcssiiig our thoughts; 
we have only to find namxi for our ideas, and then )iut them to¬ 
gether by connectives, instead of interweaving, or rather fitting 
them together by a due admixture of verbs, participles, preposi¬ 
tions, itc. So that this way of writing, as contfasted with the 
other, may be likened to the primitive rude carpentry, m which 
the mateiials were united by coarse external implements, pins, 

, nails, and cramps, when compared with that art in its most im¬ 
proved state, after the invention of dovetail, joints, grooves, and 
mortices, when the junctions arc eilccted by tonning jiropcrly the 
extremities of the piecesito be joined, so as at once to consolidate 
and conceal the juncture." ^ 

h Reihtndancji cff Plfonasm consists of siipeifluous additions. 
This IS a fault constantly committed by wiiters who :uni at what 
IS called a “ flowery style ” They ])Oui' out upon their pages an 
iinmeasun'd supjily of epithets and pliiascs. It is not enough for 
them to s.iy that a thing is beautiful; it must bo beautiful, and 
f.iir, and lovely. A mountain is not only grand, but sublime, 
in.igniticcnt, terrible, overpowering. Ko too, they are never cone 
tent with cx]ire.ss]ng their lueaiiiiig, they must add something for^ 
the .sake ot efluct or for ornament; us, “ Ue.isou is tlic glory of 
human nature, and is one of the chief (Miiineiices wlieroby we are 
raised above our fellow-nctitiires the brutes.” Hel% the writer 
should stop, but he cannot retrain from adding—“in this lower 
w'orld ’’ To energy of style rcdiindanty is fatal. It is like lo.a(l- 
ing a man with chains and then bidding him w.alk briskly. “ iiy 
a multiplicity of words,” s.ays Dr. C<mi]ibell, “ the sentiment is 
not set off and accommodated, but, like iUvid in iSaul's armour, 
It is encumbered and ()})piessc(l ” KcdiiiMl.mcy is to be observed 
in the following .sentence fiom Swift, who, however, seldon^wcd 
in tills rcsjiect —“Jn the Celtic coiiimonwe.ilth it was tli^^/- 
e//cf/c«nnd hirthi njht of every citizen, and poet to rail aloud and in 
puhhr ” 

c. Ciicnmloentioii is such an cxce.s^ of diffiiseness tiiat it c.iii 
be remedied only by recnsting the whole in more incisive lan¬ 
guage. B.11I1 gives the followniff as an example “ Fopc professed 
to have learned liis poetry from Diydcii, whom, whenever an 
op])ortuiiity was presented, he praised through the whole period 
oL his existence with unvaried liberality; and perhaps his clnarac- 
ter may receive some illustration if a rtmiiansoii oc instituted ^ 
between him and the man whose pujfll he was,” This sentence, 
]>ioperly pruned, will run aB follows:—“Tope professed himself 
the pupil of Dryden, whom he lost no opportunity of pr.aising ; 
and his character iS illustrated by a coiiiiyirisoii with his master.” 
Ill a passage from the late George Gilfillan the diffuse is unplea¬ 
santly displayed. He is describing his visit to tho peak of Loch’ 
iiagar, celebrated by Byron:—“It was th 9 grandest moment in 
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our Ines.' We had stood upon mariy hills—in sunshine and in 
shiide, in mist and in thjiinder—but never had Jiefurc, nor hope to 
have again, such a feeling of the griuideur of this lower universe— 
such a sense of horrible sublimity ; nay, we question if there be a 
mountain m the empire which, though seen in similar circum- 
stniices, could ilwaken the same emotions in our miiulH. It is not 
its loftiness, though that be great, nor its bold outline, nor its 
savage loneliness, nor its nnat-loviiig jirecipic's, but tlie associa¬ 
tions which crown its crags with a‘peculiar diadem its identi¬ 
fication with the image oi a poet, wlio, amid all his fearful errors, 
had, perhaps, more than any of the age's bards tlie power of in¬ 
vesting all his career—yea, to every comer winch Ins firm foot 
e^er touched or which Jus genius ever sung—\nth profound 
and melancholy inteiest. Wc saw the name qf B}ron written in 
tile cloud-characters above us We saw his gfiiius sadly siiiiliiig 
in those gleams of stray snnslnne which gilded the darkness they 
could not dispel." And .so on. This is verbosity of the craiitiest 
kind ; the shell has no kernel in it; there is absolutely no mean¬ 
ing to ho got at in all this whirl of words. As a contrast, take a 
tquotatioii from Canon Liddon. The style is rich and cojnoiis, 
^biit neither redundant nor tautological; the fulness is that of a 
deep clear stream ■—“ Tlie wonderful worhl in which we now pass 
this stage of onr exKstcnce, whether the higher world of faith be 
o]ien to oiff gaze or not, is a very temple of many iind august 
mysteries. Voii will w.dk, perhaps, to-inoirow aiternoon into the 
country; and hcie or tlierc the swelling buds, or the first fresh green 
of the opening leaf, will remind you that aheady spring is about 
to re-enact before your eyes tlie beautiful spectacle ol her yeaily 
triumph. Everywhere around you are evidences ol the existence 
and movement of a inystenous power which you can neither sec, 
t^iicli, nor define, nor measure, nor understand. This power 
hv^-speechless, iioiseles.s, unseen, yet energetic, in every bough 
above your head, in every blade of grass beneath your feet.". 

Obseryc that both the tautology and the pleonasm may be s]inr- 
ingly eiiqiloycd in certain c|rcumstances. Thus synonymous woids 
and phrases are admissible when without them the iiill meaning 
cannot be expressed, or for the (sake of emphasising prominent 
points of the exposition, or in order to bring out a strong emotion 
or absorbing thought. We say, fur instance, " Wc have seen with 
onr eyes," “The confusion was passing and transitory," “The 
vision and the faculty divine,” “ Tlie bead and front of his offend¬ 
ing." “All is little and low and mean among us." lii poetry 
a pleonastic form of expression is oftfcn very beautiful:— 

*' The world if,too much with us; late akd soon, 

OeUtnp andspendmg, we lay waato oui poweia: 

Little we Bee in Nature that ib oiira; 

We have gjven our hearts away, a sordid boon!'' 
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Blow, bugle, blow^ct the wild cchoca flying; • 

Blow, bugle , answer, echoes, flying, dying, ilyiiig " 

And III prose it is often impressive. Tims lliiskm snys,—‘‘Tlic 
sky IS for all; bright as it is, it is not * too bright nor good fur 
liiiiiiati nature’s daily food ; ’ it is fitted in all its ftnctioiis tor the 
perpetual comfort and exalting of the heart, for the soothing it, 
and purifying it from dross ana dust. And yet ive never attuinl 
to it; tve never make it a subject of tlioiight, but as it lias t<i do 
with our ainiiial sensation, ^^e look upon all by which it speaks to 
11H more clearly than to bi'utcs,upon all which hears witness to the 
intention of the Siiprejim, th.it we are to receive more fioni the 
covering vault than the light and the dew which wc share with the 
uccd and the worm, only as a succession of meaningless afld 
monotonous accideAts, too coimiion and too viuii to be wuitliy of a 
moment of watclifiiliiess or a glance of ailmiration.” 

I come, 111 the last ]>lace, to speak of melody of style. It is 
obvious that we may write a style strong, perspicuous, and grace- 
Iiil, which may still be dulicieiit in rhythmical loice ami cadence 
r am not sanguine that the delect can be remedied by attention,* 
however assiduous, to rules, huw'cver precise. It .seems to me that 
to wiitc musically one must have a feeling for musical liaiinonie.s,* 
“an ear for music,” a .sense of tune and tune ; and .si)cci.illy so in 
]iio.<te, w'lierc the writer gams no assistance fiom inctn or rhyme. 
I’lofessor Jkiin, however, in his book on “J'higlisli Composition 
anil llhetonc” lays down certain data winch tlie reader may be 
(iisp().sed to cniisiilei. Thus he .savs that the abriii»t con.sonaiiU 
.no the hardest to pioiioiince ty I, with their a.S|iir.itcd forms, 
/, ih (as 111 thui)y and //), and the vuwcl.s the easiest \ tliat the abiupt 
(on.si)naniH aic in.ide easiei by taking them in alternation I'^iili 
vowels, and es]ieeially long vowels ; that a sharp inuto thy 
or K) and a flat mute (/>, /*, (/, M, a.s in thinty :) cannot be 
sounded together; that the ciiniiilatioii ol consonants increases 
difhcutty ut pronunciation , and that the alteination of vowel and 
roiKsoiiiint makes the succc.ssidii of words mure agieeiflde. lie 
considers it desirable to a\oid the clilsli of vowels, both in the 
middle of words (ulras, hiatus) a^^ between one woid and another 
{} cas8um€)y and that long vuw els out of accent (as u in rontnbntCy a in 
rep! uiiatt) are somewhat hard to pronounce. 1 le is of opinion that 
it contributes to the melody of language to avoid the too frcipient 
ippctitioii of the .same letteis, whetherfCoiisoiiaiits or vowels. 
This IS not the belief of Mi. Kwinburnpaand poets of the Allitera¬ 
tive iSciiool; and though ex'iessivc alliteration is as di.s'igrecable 
as any other excess, and Mr. Swinburne employs the trick ad 
nauseaniy yet the ociasioiial use of it adds unquestionably to grace 
and melody of style. Take an example fro*m Teiinysoii:— 

“ The xplendour falls on eutlo wall % 

And inowy aummiti old in story; 
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* Tlie tmg /ight shakes ncrosc tho /skes, 

And the w^il cataract <oaps in gloiy 
niow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes uying ; _ 

Blow, bugle , answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying " 

Take an ex.iiniile from Shelley:— 

“JTighcr still, and Aigher, 

From the eai tli thou siiringest, 

Like a cloufi of fire, 

The blue deep thou wingest, 

And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever siiigest. 

“ Like a 7lowworni poldon n n 
In a dell of dew, 

»%nttering iiiiboliolden 

Its aciiiil hue * 

Among the fluwcis and grass which screen it from the view.” 

It inu-st be owned that the alliteration in these passages pleases 
the ear, like the occasional repetition of the tonic in a jihraso 
of imisic. The giace is one that belongs to poetry rather than 
'to prose, yet in prose may nt times be advantageously iiitio- 
diiced. Such expressions as “the light of love,” “the iiiaich of 
iiimd,” “the jiolicy of prudence,’’ arc not unwelcome. In the 
following passage from Emerson the alliteration may have been 
uniiitentioiiiil, but it contiibiites to the effect —“Be our expe¬ 
rience in ^larticulars wliat it may, no mail ever forgot tlie visita¬ 
tions of that ^lower to Ins heart and brain toliich created all things 
used; tAich «>as the d.iwii in linn of music, poetry, and art; 
which made the face of 7 nitnrc radiant with purple light, the ^norn- 
iiig and the 9nght varied enchantments: \rheii a single tone of one 
voice would make the heart bound, and tlie most frivial circiim- 
sW^ifs associated with one form is put in the amber of memory , 
u'hcn' he became all eye when one was present, and all memory 
7 ehcn one was gone; when tlie youth becomes a w.itq/ier of 
window 9 and studious of a glove, a veil, a ribbon, or the lekeels 
of a carriage ] zelieii 710 is too solitary, and /tone too silent, 
for him who has richer company and sweeter conversation 111 Ins 
new thoughts than any old frieiRls, though best and purest, c.in 
give him ; /or the /igiires, the outlines, the words of the beloved 
object are not like other images written in icatcr, but, as Plutaich 
said, * enamelled in fire,’ and make the study of midnight.” But 
this use of alliteration M a very different thing to that ostentatious 
parade of it-in which soin*^ living writers indulge, as if the subtlest 
melody of style were attained by*thc ingenious but unknown 
author of “ Peter Finer picked a peck of pepper! ” 

To return to Frofesror l^n, he advises ifs not oiilv to avoid 
the too frequent repetition of the same letters, but of tho same 
syllables. A due alt^nation of long and short, of accented and 
unaccented syllables, is an essential condition of melody. “ This 
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IS one part of Englidh versifiontion; and altlioiigli prose aUo\\.s a 
greater latitude, yet the principle has te be attended to.” (A 
very unmusical sentence ') “ The ijhakesperiaii line, ‘ Tlie pomp 
and circnm-stance of glorious war,’ is a perfect alternation, be-sidos 
being melodious through the variety of the letters .vnl the nature 
of the clo>iiig syllalde.” All whicli is very true, but the fact le- 
inains that no rules ran be forniulated which will enable the young 
composer to attain “a due alternation of long and short syllables ” 
jir “ vaiiety ot letters.” Ifis own taste, his own feeling, must be 
Ills guide, assisted by a close and critical study of the best writers. 
To another of Professor B.iiir.s dicta, namely, tlut “ the closing 
syllables of a sciiteiice shduld allow the voice to fall by degrees,” 
I eiitcit.iin a strong objection. Tlie sci/xc must he studied as weU 
as the jsoioo/, and it may be necessary oftentimes to close witli 
an ernpliatic word or syllable, to uhich adequate importance must 
be given by the voice. A single example must siilhce :—“Peojile 
who know little about JjoimIou know by hcait the places iii 
.leiiisaluiii whore those blessed feet trod winch were nailed Lo the 
(TOSS. ^leii who know nothing of the aichitecture of a Cliristiaii 
cathedral can yet tell yon about the fiattern of the Holy Temple.” 
ill each of these sentences the emphasis rises in the concluding 
clause It IS possible, however, to agice with the Professor in Ins 
linal lule, wliicli. indeedT suiiis up all that can be wis(j|y said on 
the .subject “The pniicii-lo of variety or alteriialioii applies to 
elauses, to sciitenees, and to compoisitioii tliioiigliouf.'’ Variety 
IS, in tiiith, the secret of melody , as the analysis ot the prose of 
'iny great wiiter will clearly piove. JA‘t the leader stitlly the 
following passage, and he will find it an example of alnio.st evciy 
grace and gilt by which language is lilted into eloquence.^ • 
“The passions ot mankind are i>artly ])i()tective, paitly bene¬ 
ficent, like the chair and grain of the com, but none without 
use, none \\itlioiit nobleness wdiPii .seen 111 balanced unity witlitho 
lest of the spirit which they am cliaigcd to defend. The passions 
ot which the end is the continuance of the race, the iiid^natiou 
which IS to arm it ag:iiiist injustice fir strengthen it to resist 
wanton injury ; and the fear winch lies at the root of pnidencT, 
reverence, and awe, are all lionofd-ablc and henntifiil, so long .as 
man is regarded 111 his relations to the existing world 'L'lie 
leligious pin 1st, striving to conceive him withdrawn from tlio.se 
relations, effaces from the countenance tlic traces of all tiansitory 
passion, illniuiiies it with holy hope aiuj Jbve, .and seals it with 
the security of heavenly pcace^ he conceals the forms id the body 
by the deep-folded gai incut, or else represents them uiuhT severely 
•chastened tyjies, and would rather paint them emaciated by the 
f.ist or pale from tlfe torture than strengthened by exertion or 
flushed oy emotion. But the great n.aturalist t.akes the human 

t Buikiii, Stonci of Venice, vol. ii. c vi. a 
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being* in its wbolenes^ in its nvnrtal as well ns its spiritual 
strength. Capable of rounding and sympathising with the whole 
range of its passions, he brings one majestic harmony out of them 
all; he represents it fearlessly in all its acts and thoughts, in its 
haste, its angw, its sensuality, and its pride, os well ns in its forti¬ 
tude or faitl],but makes it noble in tlicni all; lie casts aside the 
veil from the body, and beholds the mysteries of its form like an 
angel, looking down on an inferior creature; there is notliing 
which he is reluctant to behold, iiuthing that he is ashamed to^ 
confess, with all that lives, triumphing, falling, or sullcnng, ho 
claims kindred, either in majesty or in mercy, yet standing, in a 
sort, bfar off, unmoved even in the dccisiess ol his sympathy ; for 
the spirit within him is too thoughtful to be grieved, too bravo to 
be appalled, and too pure to be polluted.” . 

Here the reader will discover antithesis and alliteration, meta¬ 
phor and metonymy, elliptical constructions, inversions, alterna¬ 
tion of vowels with C(m«>onnnts, perspicuity, elegance, strength; 
all the arts and rjiialities on which the jiroicssors of the art of 
composition most insist. But let him not siijipose that the author, 
in the process of writing, was conscious of Ins employment of any 
of these. A good style is not to be built up like a steani-ciigine, 
bit by bit and pait and ]).'irt, with a crank m.ule to fit hero and 
a valve made to work nicely there ; it is, iii its essence, the spon- 
tunroiis utterance of a full and ready mind. If you wish to w'litc 
well yon niiist begin at the beginning ; yon must study the great 
wi iters and store your nieinoiy with an ample vucabiilary ot words. 
You must study Is'.iture so ns to have at your command a sufficiency 
of choice and appropriate illiistMtions. You iiiiist mastci tlic sub¬ 
ject on winch you jiropose to write, and arrange your thoughts in 
a natural and haniionioiis sequence. You must tram your ear to 
4^2T).ecicite the subtle harinoiiies of language. But when once you 
haVe begun to write, you must throw to the aviiids all coiisidcia- 
tions of rhetorical oniniiicnt, and addioss yourself to the ivic paia- 
muunti.object of bringing your retuler into entire sympathy with 
you. To put your though^ into the coiicisest, must intelligible, and 
gracefulest form ; tli<at must be your single aim. You will leain 
111 due time to get nd of crudflics of cxpiessioii, to .avoid li.irsli 
and dissonant allocations of words, and to vary the striictuie of 
your periods. Constant intercom se with the works of tlie masters 
of English prose (nor roust the poets be forgotten) will refine yoiir 
taste and discipline judgment. It will teach you to shun the 
.slipshod costume aduptccl by so many writers of the present d.sy , 
their attempts at humour, their pro*lieiiess to imiUtion, their fond¬ 
ness for trick and artifice. • 

I To young writers ih is often recommendedl'that they should take 
^ a passage from some eminent author, read it c.arcfully, draw up a 
tflummary of its argi^ments and an outline of their mode of state- 
'ment, and, after a sufficient interval bos elapsed, endeavour, from 
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that summary and that outline, to rewrite the passage. They will, 
of course, compare their effort with the original, and observe its 
defects. The plan i^ not a bad one, if cara be taken to choose .111 
author whose style is free from mannerisms. Otherwise it will 
lead to imitation, and imitation of the worst kind, that is, of 
defects. Fur instance, Addison is bettor adapted ior this mode 
of treatment than llurke ; Defoe than Gibbon; WasTnngton Irving 
and Sir Arthur Hclfis than Carlyle. As a good narrative style is 
of high ]in))ortance, the student may profit by writing out m ha 
EwjHih part of a chapter of Macaulay or Froude, Goldsniitli 
*or Dean Stanley, alw'ays subjecting his work to patient aiialvsis 
and coniiiarison. Or he may cuinpuse a description of some pl.icc 
or building with which is familiar, and compare it with similar 
descriptions by writers of acknowledged eminence. For instanciH 
Southey’s prose niay.safely be taken a»a model. Then, 111 episto¬ 
lary cumpusitioii, he may test himself .‘igainst Lady j^I.ary Wortley 
Montagu or Cowncr, in cssay-writiiig he may study Lord liacoii, 
l)c Quiiicey, Hnzlitt, Help'*, Jeffrey, John Foster, William Smith 
(the author of “Thuriidale"), Hayward. In each case let him observe 
how the .subject is treated, how it is divided into certain niaiii 
lines of thought, and how these aic subdivided into siibsidiaiy 
lines, and how all are taken nji and fused together towards tlic 
I'lose. Every essiiy (iind you may take the woid in its widest 
liossible acceptation) consists of three mam points—tii^ introduc¬ 
tion, 111 which the subject is brought forward and explained , the 
exposition, in which tlic wiitei’s view is supported by every possible 
nasoii and iJlustiatioii, while the arguments of those iiphoMing 
.'Ml opposite view are criticised and (presumably) demolished; and 
the peroration, in which the wiiter rapidly sums up his c.ase and 
appeals to Ins leader to approve of it. Let us glance at FoslcVs 
Ess.iy on the Evils of I’opiilar ignorance.” lii the introduction 
he coiniueiits on the unliappiiiebs of uniiikind, and puts for\KrrV 
Ignorance as the chief cause of that unhaiipiiicss. This isTTii't 
positiuii, which he illustrates by reference to the ignorance ol the 
Jews :iiid ancient liCMtheiis, and tlieir consequent inisciy, C 4 id sup¬ 
ports by .1 review (»i the ignorance preivuling in the .ages subse¬ 
quent to those of ancient history. In his exposition he dwells on 
the ignorance and debasement stilt manifest 111 various features of 
the popular charncter, on the dishonour to our country that such 
should be the case. He meets the objection that were this ignor¬ 
ance dispelled the people would be rendered unfit for their station 
and discontented with it; crowds argumAit upon argument to 
iiiv.ilidato it; and demonstrates the auvanUge to a wise and 
iqinght Government of liavingbntelligent subjects. The ignorance 
•of the people cau.ses an inaptitude to receive religious information, 
which is shown to He a serious evil. Having thus proved Jiis 
position that popular ignorance ia a source of wretchedness and 
disorder, he considers in what way that igpprance may best be 
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overcome, both by the action of the State and of individuals; and 
in ani eloquent peroration returns ^.o his previous expressions of 
astonishment and regjet at the actual con^lition of ignorance, 
dcgr!idation,and wretchedness, while he congratulates those humble 
individuals who, by their own strenuous and assiduous exertions, 
have raised tlmmsolves above it. Such is a brief analysis of Fos¬ 
ter’s celebrated essay: but each of the main parts wc have lapidly 
indicated is susceptible of a similar analysis, and in this way tlic 
student will arrive at the method of composition adopted by all 
thoughtful writers. 
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“ There is hut one Shekinali'in the universe, and that is the body of iiian,” 
St Chryiostom 

% 

“Instead of vilifying tlie body, coiniilaiiiiiigthat our nobler part ih cliained 
down to :i base paitncr, it is worth recollecting that the body too is the gift * 
of (lod, in its way divino, 'the templo of the Holy Ghost,’ mid that to 
keep a body in tcmpcraiieo, sobrincss, and chastity, to geaid it fioiii 
pernicious influences, and to obey tho laws of licaltli, arc just as iiiiicb 
leligiouB ns they are moral duties; just as much obligatory on the Cliiistiaii 
.lb they are on u member of a sanitary commitlce.”—i'. W. llohcrisun. 

“You will begin to know wli.it a bciious m.atter our life is; how un¬ 
worthy and stupid it is to tiiflo it away without hoed, what a wietdi'ud, 
.nificant, northless croatuii i to be who does not i sc^n lyi 

msiiblo bend his whole sticngth, as iii stringing still bow, to doing eihat- 
■\cr task first lies before him "~Jnhn Sterltntj. 

“ A iiiaii cannot be kept healthy iiiciely by attending to his stoniach. If 
the body, which is tho siippoi t of tho cunoutly complex fabric, acts with a 
Hustaiiiing influcnco on the mind, the sV'»d, which is the inipelliiig foico of 
the machine, may, like steam in a bteani-ciiguic, for want of a controlling 
and legulative force, in a single fit of untempered expniisioii blow all tho 
wheels and jiegs and close-compacted plates of the machine into chaos No 
function of the body can be safely ]>eiforincd for la contiuuance without the 
habitual strong control of a well-disciplined Vill. . . Thcicfore, if you 
would be healthy, be good ; and i9 you would be good, bo wise; and if you 
^would be wise, be dovout and reverent; for the fear of the Loid li the 
beginning of wisdom.”—tPro/cMor Blackie , 


“Life IS not to lire, but to be welL”—J/iarfiaf. 
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“By the aadenti, courage was regarded oa practically the mala part of 
virtue; 4)y ua, though I hope we are no^ leaa brave, purity ii so regarded 
now. nie former ia evidently the animal excellence^ a thing not to be left 
out when we are balancing the one agamet the other. But punty ia inward, 
locret, aelf'Bufficing, harmlcae, and, to crown all, thoroughly and mtimatcly 
penonal. It Upfindeud, a nature, rather than a virtue; and, like othei 
natures, when most perfect, is le.ast conscious of itself and its perfection. In 
a word, courage, howevei kindled, is fanned by the breath of man , purity 
lives and derives its life solely fiom the Spirit of God.”—yluf/ustua ifurr, 
“ Owaatt at Truth.*^ 

“ I call a complete and generous education that which fits a man to per¬ 
form jutly, skilfully, and magnanimously olltthc offices, both private and 
pvblic, of peace and war."—dfifton. 
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It TIERr»ERT SrENCJift ia of opinion tliat notlnnff 
will so luucli hiistun tliu tunc when body iiiid nnnd vmII 
botli be iuloqu.itfly eared for as .i diiriision of the belief 
that the pieservatioii of liealth is a dnty. “ Few seem 
conscious,” he lulds, “ that there is .sueli a thin;i; as ])hysi- 
cal morality Men’s habitual words and acts iniply the idea that* 
they are at liberty to treat their bodies as they pleaM* Disoiders 
entailed by disobedience to N.iture’s dictates they re;'ard simply* 
as grievances, not as the effect') of a conduct more or less thigitious. 
Though the evil consequences inflicted on their dopem^ants and on 
future generations are often as great as tliose caused by crime, 
yet they do not think tlicinsclvch in any degree criminal. It is 
true that, m the case of drunkenness, the viciousness ot a bodily 
Tiaiisgrussion is recognised \ hut none appear to infer that, if this 
bodily transgression is vicious, so too is every bodily transgression. 
The tact is, that tall breaches of the law of health :iic 
s/as.” This view of the subject is now acce]itcd by all thoughtful 
men, and no self-culture would be coiisnlered coinjiletc w'hi(j> diU 
nut include the due training and di.sci[)linc of the body. Among 
the soiences wdiich form a regular portion of a well-considered 
educational curriculum, physiology, therefore, justly hulils an im¬ 
portant place. It IS surely as essential to our well-being that w'o 
should know something of the wonderful mechanism by which tlio 
operation of living” is earned on, as that we should master tlio 
propositions of Euclid or learn to conjugate tuttci;. When tlie 
body ails, mind and soul ail also : a healthy body is the condition 
of a healthy intellect and a sound mural imturc, and the preserva¬ 
tion of physical health is not only our (^ufy as men, but as Chris¬ 
tians. We are responsible to,our Creator for the right use of every 
faculty with which He has endowed us. We arc responsible also > 
to our fellow-men, ^ the welfare of tlie community dependii iipoii 
the relative welfare of each member of it. * We are responsible to 
ourselves, for we are clearly bound to inflict upon our nerves or 
energies no excessive or unendurable strain#* 
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The great law of health may be ^ut in this form: it is necessar} 
to take proper measures for repairi;^g the ‘loastc which the bo(^ i: 
daily, nay, constantly, vndergoing. It throws off heat and suffen 
a loss of substance, as we are reminded very urgently by tlu 
sensations of hunger and thirst. Like Oliver Twist, it cries oui 
for “ more; ” it imiicriously demands to be fed, or, as an alterna 
live, threatens rebellion. The wise man prudently complies, as 11 
is both his interest and ])leasure to do; and accordingly furiiislie.^ 
fresh air, drink, and food. The organs by which the fresh air ie 
utilised are called organs of respiration; those which receive tlu 
food and convert it into nutriment, organs of alimentation ; tliosi 
which diffuse the air and food over the body, organa of circulation 
those which throw off the supeifliious product, organs of excretion 
To a great extent, iiiulor certain recognised vital conditions, it is iu 
every man’s power to keep these organs in a srund and satisfactory 
state, so that they can readily perform the work allotted to thom 
if he does not do so, the waste of the body will largely exceed in 
amount the sustenance it receives, and the consequences will br 
disease and death. The brain and the heart, which arc the two 
pillars of life, its Jachiii and its Lo.iz, will refuse, because unable, 
to perform their respective offices. But if he fulnl wliat is clearly 
his interest as well as his duty, he will then direct his attention to 
two great points—exercise and diet. Exercise assists the equable 
and regular action of the organs of circulation ; diet controls the 
action of the organs of circulation and excretion. Of course, there 
are other considerations to be borne in mind; as, for instance, the 
supply of an adequate quantity of fresh airman adult of eleven stone 
weight requires about 800 cubic feet of thoroughly ventilated 
space—suitable clothing, according to the seasons, and a prudent 
ad^iustment of the hours of sleep, work, and recreation; but, 
roughly speaking, a man may enjoy good health by a careful 
cbse.vaiice of the dictates of prudence in regard to exercise and 
diet. ^ 1 am supposin", of course, that he lives a cleanly life, both 
physically and morally, and does not pursue any notoriously uu- 
nealtbyi''alling. 

Now os to diet, it is ati^east as necessary that yon should not 
eat or drink too much as that you should not eat or drink too 
little. Indeed, the danger from'bxcess is greater than the danger 
from parsimony. You must not throw upon the organs of alimen¬ 
tation and nutrition a work they cannot perform, a burden they 
cannot bear, or they will incontinently strike. “Temperance” 
should be the student's watchword; or, as the old adage puts it, 
“ Eat to live, not live to eat.” Do not indulge, but simply satisfy, 
the appetite. For the proper nutriment of the body, however, it 
is requisite that the food we eat should contain certain elements, 
and these elements in adequate proportion. Thus all food may be 
divided into four classes 

1. ProteidSf of wh^ch the elements are carbon, hydrogen, nitro- 

^ ' 
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goii, and oxygen ; as in flour flesh (myosm), Tr^ite of egg 

{aU>umerC)f and cheese {caseii/^. 

2 Fats^ of which the elements are carbhn, hydrogen, and oxygen 
only; as in fat of meat, butter, milk, and all vegetable and animal 
fatty matters and oils. 

3. AmyloidSf of which the elements are carboff, hydrogen, and 
oxygen only; as in starch, dextrine, sugar, and gum (which are 
found in potatoes)^ sago, honey, cane sugar. 

4- MineralSt as in water, common salt, and the salts of various 
alkalies, earths, and metals. 

And it is not snflicient, as a health precaution, that we do not 
take too much of food a v'hole ; we must not take too much of 
any kind of food. We must mix our foo(h^ or, in other words, 
v.ary our diets, so that the body iii.iy receive a jiroportion of .all flie 
elements that coiitnhuto to its growtli and activity. On this 
point Professor Huxley s.ays :—“No substance can serve perma¬ 
nently for food—^at is to say, can prevent loss of weight and 
change 111 the general composition of the body—unless it contains 
a certain amount of proteid matter in the shape of albumen, 
fibrin, syntoniri, casein ; while, on tlie other hami, any substancr* 
which contains proteid matter in a readily assimilable sliape, is 
competent to act as a permanent vital food-stuff. The human* 
body contains a large quantity of proteid matter in one or other 
of the forms which have been ciinmeratud ; and therefore it turns 
out to be an indispensable condition that every substance which is 
to serve perniaiiently as food must contain a sufficient quantity of 
the most important and complex conqioiient of the body ready 
made. It must also contain a sufficient quantity of the loineral 
ingredients which arc required. Whether it contains either fats 
or amyloids, or both, its essential power of supporting the*lifc 
and maintaining the weight and composition of the body rejnains 
unchanged." I ' 

But while tiie protuids play so important a part in our food, they 
are befth disadvantageous and uneconomical. A full-grown man 
needs about 4000 grams of carbon and 800 grains of uitrdyen daily 
to supply the body's wants. In albufiieii, which we may take as 
the type of the proteids, there about 53 parts of carbon to 15 
parts of nitrogen. Hence, to secure 4000 grains of carbon, a man 
must eat 7500 grains of albumen; the 7500 grains of albumen con¬ 
tain MOO grains of nitrogen, or nearly four times more than is 
required. ^ 

it is evident that a man restricted t<k a purely albuminous diet 
must eat much more than v good for him, not only expending 
much physiologic.al labour in comminuting the food, but power and 
time in dissolving .wd absorbing it, besides throwing a quantity 
of unprofitable work upon those organs (tihe kidneys) which have 
to get rid of the nitrogenofis matter. 

“ Unproductive labour,” says Huxley, “ islts mivh to be avoided 
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in pliysiolojgical as in political economy ; and it is quite possible 
that an hnimal fed with perfectly iiiifliritious putrid matter should 
die of starvation, the lost* of power in various operations required 
for its assimilation overbalancing the gain, or the time occupied 
in their performance being too great to check waste with sufficient 
rapidity. The body, under these circumstances, falls into the con¬ 
dition of a merchant who has abundant assets, but who cannot 
get ill his debts m time to meet his creditors.” 

The fats contain about 8o per cent, of carbon, and the amyloids 
(starch) about 40 per cent., as compared with 53 per cent, in 
albuminous matter. It is evident, therefore, tliat by mixing f.its 
with orr food we may dispense with a considerable quantity of 
albumen ; and though the physiological acfion of the amyloids is 
iic/l as yet exactly understood, there is no room to doubt that their 
admixture with our food is beneficial. Hen6e we come to tliu 
conclusion that the daily dietary of a healthy man, wlieii engaged 
111 moderately hard work, should consist of meat (one pound, 
uncooked), bread (twenty-four ounces), butter (one and an ciglitli 
ounce), potatoes (twelve ounces), sugar (one ounce), and milk 
three ouncc.s). Those whose occupations are sedentary may 
slightly reduce this quantity, and the proportions may be varied 
according to taste or the digestive energy. 

To lay down rules for indiyidnals is, however, impossible; a 
man’s own,experience must determine what, and how much, ho 
can eat. For example, many persons cannot eat the white of egg, 
others cannot eat the yolk, and others cannot oat either. 1 liavu 
known some persons to wliom bacon meant dyspepsia and all its 
horrors. In short, as Leeuwenhoek says, we can nmcli better judge 
for ourselves as to what agrees or disagrees with us than preteiul 
to l.'dvise other people what is good diet or the contrary. I am 
concerned only to prove that health depend.s upon a judiciously 
ifiixcf; dietary, and a dietary regulated on tlio principle of modera¬ 
tion. A few general suggestions may, however, be added. Thus, 
a reasonable interval for digestion slioiild be allowed betwoAi each 
meid. If'you breakfast at eight, lunch at about twelve, then dine 
at five. You will want nothing more than a cup of coffee, a biscuit, 
and a little fruit, until next mqi^ning. not eat immadiat ely 
after exercise ; let the body reaver from the fatigue induced by 
muscular exertion before it undertakes the labour of assimilation 
and digestion. Take care that the meat which enters into your 
bill of fare is of the best quality, and let it be tliorougbly coolced, 
either by broiling or ro&Vng. Poultry is an excellent alternative 
with meat, and fish may be taken occasionally with great advan¬ 
tage, the best kinds being cod, haddock, plaice, whiting, floniider, 
and turbot, which are comparatively free from oil. Increase the 
proportion of fat in yohr food during very cold weather. And so 
let good digestion wait on ajipetite! * 

Having dispqsed ofi^the solids, I turn for a moment to the fluids. 
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And here 1 begin by affirming, with the old Greek, that “ water is 
best.” A young and health man does not want alcohol. * Tea or 
coffee, or by preference cocoa, he will find useful and agreeable 
fur breakfast and at tea; fur each of these flnida increases tlie 
activity and force of the organism while they diminish its waste. 
Tea, however, should not be drunk strung, nor late at night, nor in 
any considerable quantity, or it will give rise to seiiuus dyspeptic 
symptoms. According to Dr. Chambers, coffee produces on the 
organism two chief effects wliich cannot easily be connected 
together; namely, it raises the activity of the circulating and 
nervous systems, and retards in a remarkable inaniicr the decom¬ 
position of the tissues.. Its stimulant effects onginate in the reci¬ 
procal modifications of the empyreumatic oil and caffeine contained 
in the bean ; and it is to the empyreumatic oil we must trace the 
diminution of the changes of decomposition which coffee causes in 
the body. Says ] )r. Chambers —“,\Vhat an important effect is this ! 
The tea and coffee drinker may have less to cat, and ^et lose less 
weight—wear his body out less—than the water-dnnkcr. At a 
comparatively small expense he may save some of the costly parts 
of his diet, those nitrogGiions solids that entail so much thought^, 
labour, and anxiety to obtain.” But it must be rciiicmbered, 
tliat iieitlicr coffee nor tea can be drunk with so much freedom a 9 
water, and that water will suit almost every stomach, while many 
persons cannot partake of the other beverages. Aii^ the student 
must bo warned against the pernicious liabit of drinking strong 
coffee in order to keep himself awake when studying late at night, 
or of taking it during exercise. It is an admirable restorative after 
prolonged exertion or unusual fatigue ; but if we feel thirsty when 
out lor a valk or ride, a cup of milk or a glass of water is a s.ifcr 
dunk. In short, we must apply to diet those jirincinlcs of rcaeon- 
ing which avc carry into our ordinary actioii.s. \Ve must avoid 
extremes of all kinds, we must accept the lessons taught bj ex|()e- 
nence, cand wc must shun all cmiurical habits. To piofcss vege- 
t.iriiulism, or to use no other fluid than milk, or to turn fish-eater, 
or to jiroclaim water as a panacea for all the ills that hJman flesh 
IS heir to, is the folly of the bigot; is But a phase of the intolerance 
which chums salvation as the^sole appanage of some particular 
Church. Thegoldeii law which we'have ever to bear in iniiid is sinqily 
that of moderation. “ Frojiter stomachum, homo cst quod est,” and 
a young man has himself to blame if he do not keep his “sto¬ 
machum " in such excellent order as to ensure that he himself shall 
be a satisfactory specimen of the “ boD)0.^ 1 do not know that on * 
any other subject except rel^on is so much extravagant nonsense 
talked os on tLat of diet; and this because most of those who 
talk about it know«iiothmg whatever of physiological laws._ Now. 
if the student will but devote a little tiitie to the acquisition of 
some small knowledge of physiology, he will not need to have an 
elaborate dietary constructed for mui, andkwill (lo perfectly able 
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to determine for himself “what to eat, drink, and avoid.” Bo 

( regular in your diet, be simple in yohr diet, and be temperate in 
your diet: this is a triad worth all the W^^lsh triads nut together. 

It may be interesting here to examine into the mode of living of 
one of the great thinkers and workers of the present age. Count 
Moltke, a inastor of the art of war, who gains victories by the 
elaborate calculations of a subtle intellect. His habits and his life- 
‘ method generally are distinguished by an admirable simplicity and 
regularity, his time being strictly divided and utilised according to 
the rules he has prescribed for himself. During the winter half of 
the year, in his dressing-gown and with a little round smoking-CciT) 
on his head, he enters liis study or workii\g-room at seven o’clock 
every morning, and takes his early cup ot^coffee, over which he 
snaikes a cigar. Then he commences the rlay^s labours. He 
writes very ramdly and reguLirly in a flowing and legible style, 
the characters being uniform, clear, and firm. At nine he receives 
liis official letters, and after reading them he dons his uniform and 
finishes his toilet for the day. At eleven he hears the daily reports 
of his adjutants, and then takes his luncheon, which is generally 
Af a very simple character. After this he is usually engaged in 
Jus study until two o’clock. At the stroke of two the Divisional 
^Jhief of the General hltaff appears, and makes his report for the 
day, the time he occupies vaiyiiig according to circumstances 
When this j^'ork is finislied the Count takes a w'alk, and on re¬ 
turning home, dines with the members of his family. Ills favourite 
wine at dinner is Moselle. After the principal meal of the day he 
takes coffee and a cigar in his study, where the members of Ins 
household and his friends find him ready to engage in a cheerful 
conversation on the topics ot the day. From five to seven in the 
oveSfiiig, however, he is again at his books and papers, wiiting 
letters, and completing the day's official work. Between seven 
and et^glit he turns oyer the evening papers, and at eight tea is 
served in the faniilv circle, after which Count Moltke is ptu tial to 
a game of whist. The evening is wound up with a little nfiisic; 
and at tea the Count retnes to rest, to rise at hall-post six on the 
luorrow for a similar routini'. It is evident that tlie great general 
is one of those who eat to live, an^ not live to eat. 

Why have not the biographers of all great men furinslied us 
with such details as these) It would be useful to know how 
Bacon and Baleigh, how Milton and Locke, how Leibnitz and 
Laplace, ate and drank, when they rose, when they went to bed, 
* how much exercise thdJir ,tot)k, and what were their favourite 
articles of food. We know that Dr. J^ohnson was excessively fond 
of tea; that Napoleon took strong coffee, which, by the way, 
ruined his digestion; that Byron drank too iniifh soda-water; tliat 
Charles James Fox wab partial to claret, and that William Fltt 
took his port very freely. Shakespeare; it is to be presumed, had 
a taste for venison, anA at the Mermaid” he probably indulged in 
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a glass of sack, wliich seems to Lave been a dry Spanish wine, like 
our modern sherry. Henry die First had an excessive^ liking for 
lampreys, as Georgp the Third had a faney for Sam Wellei's "leg 
of mutton and trimmings.” Perhaps if wc could find out what 
articles of food had been most largely used by men who have 
risen above their fellows, we might be able to fo«n a philosoiihy 
of diet of infinite value to the student, who might "eat” his way 
through literature or science ns a young lawyer eats his terms 1 In 
the absence of the necessary data, we can conclude only that they 
.acted upon Sir Matthew Hale's advice to his son" He vciy 
moderate 111 eating and dnukiiig.” 

A word or two must be said on the vexed question of “ Alcohol 
f)r No Alcohol,” whicliT is but another form of the old iiroblein, 

" Use vvrrn^ Abu.sc.” I am prepared to argue, ns I have alreiwly 
hinted, that " watei* is best," at least for young men and students : 
and no one can feel a more intense horror of intemperance than T 
do, or he moie conscious of its magnitude as a national evil. Hut 
I am not prejiared, in the face ot what seems to me incontrover¬ 
tible evidence to the contrary, to admit the injurious effects of 
a moderate quantity of alcoholic stimulant. A man may take }ii»^ 
two glasses of bitter beer or his two glasses of claret a day, and be, 
111 many circuiiistaiiccs, the better for them. Uuquestiomibl}', ife 
you have not yourself well in liaiid, if you cannot trust to your 
I esolntioii and self-control, the only safe couiso (and^again 1 say 
for young men it is the better course) is to refraiii wholly and 
idisoliitely. Ihit I cannot c.all alcohol, m small doses and diluted, 
a poison. I cannot predict that all the luathsume conseqiiunces of 
drunkenness will de.sceiid upon the unlucky head of the worn and 
WTury w'oikcr who temperately supplies Nature witli the gentle 
stimulus she requiies. I am content to s<ay that weak as well as 
strong men slioiild " drink with harness on their throats." It is 
true that Milton censures the 

" Desire of wine .ind all delicniUR dunks, 

* Which ninny a famous wnriioi uvcrtunis," 

but he also promises to him ivho obsexyes 

" The rule of mucli," 

that ho shall live and prosper until, like ripe fruit, he drops into 
the lap of Mother Earth, or bo with care 

" Gathered, not barsldy plucked #ia death mntuic." 

" In compliance with the dictates of physiology,” says Qeorge 
Henry Lewes, " and in compliance also with the custom of physio¬ 
logists, w'c ore forced to call alcohol food, and very efficient food 
too. If it be not food, then neither is su£^r food, nor starch, nor 
any of those manifold substances employed by man which do not 
enter into the composition of his tissueia T^at it produces 
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poiflonous effectfl when concentrated and token in large doses is 
perfectly true: but that similar effects follow when diluted and 
taken lu small doses is tmanifestly false, as pioved by daily ex¬ 
perience.” 

J-laviiig conceded so much on the side of alcohol, I feel bound to 
maintain, on tht otlier side, that a healthy man with a sound con¬ 
stitution, able to supiily himself with proper food, fresh air, and ex¬ 
ercise, may reasonably do without it. Tiie reader will be perplexed, 
perhaps, by this apparent sec-saw of stateincnl; but I am not 
indulging in paradoxes. The fact is, that a very large number of 
persons are not in tlio liiii)]iy position 1 have indicated; and to 
them the moderate, very moderato, use^of stimulants may be 
recoinmoiided. From the age of forty to sixty many people find them 
beneficial, for they assist in the digestion and assimilation of food, 
and quicken the organs of circulation when they are doing their work 
languidly. The quantity taken, however,'even m these cases, must 
not exceed half an ounce of abMute alcohol daily, to be taken with 
or .soon after meals. Tins woulfl be represented by about two glasses 
of .sherry or port, three glasses of the lighter clarets, half a pint of 
fKiiiton alo, or a pint of ordinary ale. Ihit for further iiifoiiiiation 
oil this iill-iinportaiit subject I would reler the leader to L)r. 
Oaikes‘‘On Ilygiem*,” Dr W. Jl. Oarpenter, “ The Physiology of 
'romperance and Total Abstinence,” anil Dr. F. F Austin, “ On 
Ftiinuliints :^nd Narcotics.” 

The qiiestioii of smoking I shall dismiss in a few Avords. That 
tobacco III any shape can boiicfit a healthy man, that it can facili- 
t.ite tliu Hiiecial woik undertaken by the stiidciit, I am unable to 
perceive. It is to my mind an Apcnsivc and wholly needless form 
of self-indulgence, and a remarkably disagreeable one, the jiie- 
soncic ot a sinoker contaniinatiiig God's ])nie air, and lendenng it 
offensive to delicate nostrils. That excemve smoking is injurious 
l^up^Dse no one disputes , that sonic roiisliiiitions can bear with¬ 
out ayiparent mischief mmlerate smoking seems tolerably AAell 
established, always yirovidcd that the smoker is over twenty-one. 
Dr. 'J'oddf thcrelore, must bo held to exaggciate when he asserl.s 
that the habit of using ttbacco iii any shape will soon render 
you oiiiaciated and consumptive, your nerves shattered, your spirits 
low and moody, your throat d^y, and demanding stimulating 
drinks, your person filthy, and your habits those of a swine.” 
When we know that Tennyson indulges in “the weed,” and 
Thomas Carlyle, and Frederick Leighton, and Millais, we cannot 
I endorse language of so i&u^li violence. But that “no youth can use 
' it without decided and peimanent injury to his appearance, health, 
aud progress m study ” we may readily agree. 

1 pass on to the subject of exercise, which js one that demands 
ithe student's greatest I'unsideration. That health of body aud 
I health of mmd, that elasticity of spiiit and freshness of energy, 
that quickness ^ of pirceptioii and power of close application 
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which render intellectual labour a pleasure and a profit, can be 
preserved only by regular aiid sufficient exercise. It Is g put of 
our education, entors into our moral and mental discipline. We 
can as little do without it as without food or sleep. Only by 
exercise, ]>hyBical exercise, can we maintain our muscles, organs, 
and nervous system in proper vigour. Only byiexercise can we 
equalise the circulation and distnmite the blood evenly over every 
part of the body; for during exercise the muscles press on the * 
veins and help forward the currents by quickening every vessel 
into activity. Only by exercise can we continue to take a cheerful 
and wholesome view of life ; for exercise assists the digestion, and 
a good digestion is thq sovereign antidote for low spirits. Only 
by exercise cun the bVaiii be strengthened to perlorni the labour 
demanded of it. Afost eminent men have ))rovidod theiii8e>ve8 
with the means of adequate physical exertion. Woidsworth in all 
weathers traversed the niouiitaiiis and valleys of the Lake Country, • 
and the vigour of frame he thus lu-quired gave strength and 
strenuousness to his poetry. Byron, as everybody knows, was a 
line swimmer and rode boldly. Cassar, too, siram with .skill and 
conriige, while he exjioscd hiuistlf Ireely to the o]>en air. Mahonr^ 
incd made Ins own fires, swejit his own house, milked his ewes, 
and mended his shoes and pantaloons with his own sacred handf 
Washington laboured in bis orchard zealously, and Gliulstone fells 
trees. Sir Walter Scott wits a vigorous hoiseinaii ajid a not less 
vigorous pedestrian ; delighted in coursing and salmon-spearing, 
and outdoor pastimes genoially. At Asliestii-l lie rose at five, 
lighting Ins ov\ n fire iii winter, was sealed at his desk by six o’clock, 
by breakfast at nine had “ broken the iicek of the day's work,” 
toiled foi two hours more after breakfast, .and by one o’clock was 
out .ami on horseback. Sir Humphry Davy and John Bnglit 
have found their recreation in Jzaak Walton’s favourite pursuit, 
which was dear also to Sir Henry Wottun. The great*Eli^a- * 
bethans gave up mucli of their time to exerci.se, hawking, hunting, 
iiding, shooting with bow and arrow, so that the freshness of the 
country pervades their writings, and steals upon the reJder like a 
breath ot sinniner air through an opeii^window'. Boy or man, yon 
will never be sound m brain or limb, never think clearly or judge * 
faiily, unless you refresh yoursSff by hearty and regular exercise. 

To the ‘*palc student” I would say: Join a cricket club or a 
volunteer corps, dig un your garden, buy a turner’s latbe, make 
your own chairs and tables, only get exercise. Parodying the well- 
known satirical advice of Horace, L put iny cuuusel iii this * 
form:—Exercise, readily aqd without trouble if you can, but 
quocunque Tmodo rant in any way or form get exercise. For my¬ 
self, I believe walking to be the healthiest and pleasantest; but 
you are free to vary it with leaping, fishing, shooting, swiin- 
ining, riding. Du not say that you have no time, that it interferes 
with your studies; of course it does—it ought to dp so. Do uot say 
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that you feel unfitted for it: of course you do, and fur that very 
reason you must take it. My good sr, instead of crushing your 
wits beneath an accumdaftiuii of “ ancient classics,” learn a little 
pliyaioIoOT (as 1 have already recommended); obtain an insight 
into the Taws of health; and then you will find that your days will 
not be long in the land if you sit for nine hours out of every 
twenty-four with your chin half buried in yonr breast and your 
' back describing a bold cuivc, until the blood almost stagnates in 
your veins, and the lungs rebel against the labour imposed upon 
tliem. 

J 3 ut the reader m.ay pnifess himself fully sensible of the a<lvan- 
tages o^ regular exercise, and ask me siinijly to define the proper 
daily modicum for an ordinary adult. He is willing to walk, nut 
wawts to know “ how far” and “how long.” Jfei'e again 1 must 
reply that individual conditions vary to so grcdl; an extent as to 
render impossible the statement of a rule which shall <i])ply equally 
to everybody. 1 have known young men suffer as much from om' 
I exercise as from the want of it. Gcneially speaking, all sudden 
exertion ispiTjudicial, even to danger; a man who has been mewed 
VP in his studylor successive weeks cannot “right” himself by 
starting at once on a long and rapid pedestiiaii journey. If, from 
any cause, active exercise has been intermitted for a peiiod, it imi^t 
be lesuined gradually and carefully, the amount being increased 
witli a due regard to the sulferei’s capabilities. For men in good 
I health Fiofessor Parkes thinks nine miles a day enough, but not 
too much; he adds, however, that alLowanco must he in<ide for 
sucli exercise as the oidiiiaiy bii-sincss of life entails upon them, 
and this, in many cases, would involve a considerable reduction. 
Hut it IS certain that few men engaged in intellectual l.iboiir could 
accomplish with case or safety so large an aniumit of exercise 
dady. Nor do 1 believe it to be advantageous to insist upon a 
dtfrinito stand.ird or measurement for every day. I should feel 
wretched if 1 knew that 1 m\ut accuiiipiish a given number of 
I miles; ono would as lief work oil tho tre.'ulmill' Wh.at OHtjiit to 
be a plcasLre would, {iy this one condition, be converted into a 
drudgery. It seems wiser say that every man should spend 
, not less than two hours a day in the open air, and spend those two 
liouis in some form of moderate'exertion, varying the form as 
often as possible, and avoiding even the suspicion of monotony or 
calculation. According to Dr. Smith, the quantity of air inspired 
ill a lying position is represented by the unit i; in standing, the 
<qu.antity of air inspired Vi^s to 1.33; in walking at the rate of 
one mile an hour, to 1.9; and at the rpte of four miles an hour, to 
5.0; in swimming, to 4 33; m riding and trotting, to 4.05. These 
figures apparently show that 111 walking a speed of three miles an 
hour would be sufficient.* 

Dr. ^Ife particularises three kinds of exercise, according to the 
parts of tile nod^ chiefiy employed in their performance. First, 
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J^xfrriAe that hnngs into nearly equal action all the musclcR of the 
milling, boxing, fJiicing, climbing. Second, JCfernse 
that t/rnes consuleraWe cmjiloymeni to the iJfqwr u'ell tw the Inner 
extremity —cricket, rackets, tennis, fives, golf, shooting, football, 
lowing. Third, £xerrtite u'hich is chiefly juir/ormeil by the Imcer 
limbs and trunks and in which the muscles of the Myjier extremity 
aie auxiliary —leaping, running, riding, walking. At a hiust'y 
glance the reader would conclude, perhaps, that the first class 
must necessarily be the best, but it is to be leinenibcred that there 
• IS no real necessity for that niiiacular development of the iip])er 
half of the body which both the first and second clauses are in¬ 
tended to secure. Agai^, wc must consider what kind of exercise 
(Mil be continuously eiljoyed, what gives the greatest reluiii at 
the least expenditure of brain power; what can be everyw'iiAre 
]nir'«iied and at the*lcast cost. In all respects walking carries off 
ilie palm. But as a ‘‘diveision" the student may take up any 
kind of exercise that will nut exhaust or fatigue him. 1 nin not 
prepared, however, to recommend g} innastics; in the fii^t jilace, 
because the exercise is artificial; ami in the second, because it is 
excessive. * 

The ]j3'gicnic value of baths and bathing is now so generally 
acknowledged tluat it seems unnecessary to oJfer any remarks con-^ 
ccmiiig them, except by way of warning against excess iSonic 
young men, when at the seaside, ]>lnngc into the wati^T twice or 
thrice a day and reinain in it too long at a time. This is a danger- 
('us practice, and checks instead of stinmlaling a healthy action of 
the skin No bath should be taken immediately alter a nuMl, and 
cold batliiS should not be taken at all if they are not followed by 
an instant “ reaction ” in the system of the b.ither. Let me ex]ilaiii. 
Tile natural heat ol the body is between 98’andr// Fahr,and 'jliis 
lemperatiiie a healthy human body preserves under almost all 
ciicumst.mces, owing to that excpiisite balance between tlijf prif- 
diiction and loss of heat wliicli is jiroducud by organic, action. 
Should it use to or sink to 7f>^ death is the sure and certain 
ie.sult, and a sudden rise or fall of six or seven degit^s moans 
danger. Now the coo//i/y of the body^akes place tliruiigh thiec 
chief and one minor piocessos: Jdic evaporation from the lungs, 
tlic evaporation from the .skin, and the radmtion of lieat from the 
body’s stiiface, together with the absorption of heat by things that 
come in contact with the body. 

The mimediafc effect of a cold bath is to chill the .surface of the 
body, and this chill, influencing the broiu %nd spinal cord, causes 
a slight tremulousncss of the^imb.s, aiufa perceptible mental ex- 
liilaration. At the same time the temjKirature of the blood rises, 

' owing to the acceleration of the usual processes of combustion, 
lint after the bath has lasted a few inini/tes the temperature of 
the blood falls, the inspiration slackens, the pulse beats less rapidly, 
the mental excitement is succeeded by langiior, tl^e shivering by 
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a sense of weariness. Spring out of the bath, and immediately 
“ reaction ’^-occurs, or shotdd occur; the vessels of the skin enlarge, 
tlie blood recovers its normal temperature, a Jeeling of warmth 
spreads over the body, and the bather is conscious of a sensation 
of general comlort. This reaction is quickened by a thorough 
rubbing of the body, and mnintained by gentle exercise. Now the 
effect of a warm bath at first is decidedly the reverse of what wo 
' have described as lollow'iiig a cold bath, the temperature of the 
surface, as well as that of the lilood, rises, tlie pulse and resjiiration 
.*ire quickened in both cases; but after a waiin bath, the blood¬ 
vessels of the skin dilate, and a redness is peiccptiblc on the sui- 
facc. On removal from the hot bath the .skin is in a condition of 
intense susceptibility, and, to prevent a datigerous contraction of 
the vessels and internal congestion, it must be well protected, the 
bather retiring to bed or remaining in a warm toom. 

It will be seen, then, that a bath, to be beneficial, must be followed 
by “reaction.” If, alter a cold bath, the skin turns blue and the 
bather shivers, and is unable to conquer a sensation of chilliness, 
lie must give it up, and perform his “matutinal ablutions” in 
tjtepid water, that is, w'lth a temperature of from 85° to 92°, rising 
to the latter standard in winter. If ho cannot take a full bath 
'■every day, the student should sponge liimsclf freely, night niid 
inoiniiig, 111 water “with tlie chill ofi^’ down to the waid, rubbing 
vigorously qfterwards with a cotirsc towel. To a strong and healthy 
man the cold bath 111 the morning is a delightful stimulant, but 
to the delicate, the wciiry, or to those inclined to neuralgia or 
rheumatism, or sluggish circulation, it is a ])icgnaiit soiiicc of 
danger. “Tubbing” is a great ]n.stitutiou ; only, like other great 
institutions, it must be wanly administered, or instead of proniot- 
ingihealth, it will irretrievably ruin it. For all people an occasioiinl 
I tub bath or Turkish bath may be recommended, because it increases 
the abtivity of the skin. The student will, J think, find it advan¬ 
tageous to infuse a small quantity of “seu-salt” into the tepid 
baths which I strongly recommend to him. An eiicigetic ap)>lica- 
tion of the flesh-brush m.ay sometimes be substituted for those 
ablutions, or may follow them. I may add that Professor Hebra 
is of opinion that in the external application of water it is of no 
importance, hygienically, whethei? it be hot or cold; that it soon 
.approximates in temperature to that of the body, and that the 
bather is at liberty to consult his own feelings and wishes; but 
he himself always advises unii'm baths, and I hold, upon good 
authority, that the temfl'cfature of the skin should regulate that 
of the bath. , 

I have now touched upon all the principal subjects connected 
with a wise care of our health except one, that of sleep. A man 
in thorough health doel> not know that he has a stomach, nor will 
he know that sleep, “ tired Nature’s sweet restorer,” is to many 
^ coy and uncertain wisituit. He will not beheve that it involves 
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any points of discussion. Unfortunately most brain-workers Lave 
to talk and think about slee^ a good deal; like the s^ritS of tlie 
vasty deep, it wiU not always come wkeii they db call for it. 
Jeremy Taylor may say to them, with characteristic eloquence— 
“Let your sloep be uecessaiy and healthful, not idle and expensive 
of time beyond the needs and coiiveniencies of iiatcrc.” But what 
if they cannot sleep at all 1 What if they lie restless and disturbed, 
tossing from one side of the bed to the other, the head aching, ' 
the limbs weary, and yet the balm of sleep still denied to them / 
With what anguish of spirit they recall Leigh Hunt’s delightful 
language-—“Jt is a delicious moment, certainly, that of being 
well nestled iii bed, and^fceliiig that you shall drop gently to sleep. 
The good is to come' not past; the limbs have just been tired 
ciioiigli to render the rcmaiiimg in one posture delightful; the 
labour of the day ib gone. A gentle failure of the perceptions 
creeps over you ; the Bjiirit of consciousness disengages itself once 
mure, and with slow and hushing degrees, like a mother detaching 
lier hand from that of a sleeping child, the mind seems to have a 
balmy lid closing over it; like the eye—it is closed! The mysterious 
.spirit has gone to tako its airy rounds.” To the restless victim of, 
iiisonini.'i, invoking with anguish the sweet repose that still shuns 
Ins bed, this reads like bitter mockery. BcriousV^ when the .stiidcin^ 
finds a difiiculty in “getting to sleep,” and finds tliat the slumber, 
when it comes, is uneasy and broken, it is high time for l^m to inquire 
into the cause. For it is during sleep that the brain recuperates 
the energies it has expended in the hours of wakefulness, and if 
the recuperation do not equal the expenditure, why, “ tiiat way 
madness lies.” To the brain-worker it is even more needful, aiul 
more of it is needful, than to the man who lives by the sweat of 
his brow //c, indeed, seldom finds sleep a reluctant angel, <it is 
to those who want her most she most frequently denies the serene 
shadow of her wings. What then is to be done? The sbifer&r ' 
must endeavour to find out the cause of his sleefilessiiess 
and ueanwhile, as a remedy, he may try the effect of a warm batli 
before retiring to bed, or a orisk walk; even a change o> bedroom 
IS occasionally beneficial. What he mSist not do is—except under 
medical advice—to take narcotips. Every form and variety of 
opium, laudanum, morphia, ctfloral, he must resolutely avoid. 
Nor must he resort to stimulants or “ nightcaps,” such as toddy, 
or gin-aud-water; for these, by increasing the pressure of blood 
towards the brain, preveiU sleep. It is now known that sleep 
results from the emptying of the cerebrallilood-veRsels, and not, as * 
was formerly supposed, from congestion. The object of the sleep¬ 
less one, therefore, must be to refrain from any action which will 
quicken the circuL'^ion in the brain. Probably, if he persevere 
111 tracing out the cause of his malaise, be ■will find that it is over¬ 
work, or want of sufficient exercise, or studying too late at night, 
or sitting in a close and confined room, where tlje atmosphere is 
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heavily charged with carbonic acid, or hia bedroom may be ill 
veutilalted.^ It will be easy, when the cause is known, to apply a 
remedy. Oh the other Aand, if the sleeplessness assume consider¬ 
able proportions, some functional derangement or even organic 
disease is to be apprehended, and medicfil skill must be imme¬ 
diately called n. 1 can here deal only with those common forms 
of insomnia to which young students are liable. They generally 
originate in a neglect of the most obvious hygienic rules. To work 
far into the night, and retire to bed with an excited brain and rest¬ 
less heart, i.s an ordinary tlioiigli serious error. So, too, the student • 
\ is often careless to culpability of the nature of the air he breathes. 
Ill winder, to secure warmth, he shuts dcyir and window ; and in 
a room lighted with gas and “stuffy” vhth minute particles of 
coal-dust undergoes a sure, if slow, process of blood-poisoning. 
He will obtain relief in such a case by admitthig frcsli air into Ins 
room ill liberal quantities, and sleeping with his bedroom window 
open for about an inch and a half or two inches from tlie top. 
But if he would enjoy a sound and healthy sleep, he must not 
' only ventilate Ins room, but put himself upon a sanitary regime 
f.'He must put aside his books half-an-hour before supper; after 
supper lie may chat uith a friend, glance at the day’s ])apeis, 
Hiijoy a little music, or take a short walk; tiien, on retiring, 
sponge his body freely, and, with devout prayer and meditation, 
commit hiipself to the care of his Almighty Father. 

Ilow many hours should be devoted to sleep 1 This is a qncs 
tioii to which It IS difficult to give an answer that will apply in the 
case of every ludividmd. A.s some persons can undergo without 
injury a greater amount of labour than others, so can they be con¬ 
tent with fewer hours of sleep. If Nature got fair-play, a man will 
not wake until he is thorouglily refreshed; but as soon as tlio 
process of recuperation is completed he will wake without an 
Alariffn. There is a well-known couplet by the great lawyer fcSir 
Edward Coke — 

** Six hours in sleep, in law's grave study six, 

Four spent in P(,*iyei, the rest on Natuiu iix, " 

This was "capped” by Sir William Jones 

*' Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 

Ton to the world allot, and all to lleaveii.” 

I side with the Orientalist rather than with the lawyer, and ven¬ 
ture to say that every student absolutely requires at least seven 
hours of sleep. These he may balance by seven hours of mental 
labour. If he retire to bed at eleven, he wiU, as a rule, be ready, * 
and I hope willing, to vise at six. In winter he may take iiii extra 
halfrhours slumber without iucurring the sluggard’s reproach. 
We need more ^sleepsin the dark months than m the bright, and 
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for my part 1 will nut quarrel vrith the student if in mid-winter 
he do not begin his "tubb^^ig” until seven. Earl^ising is an 
excellent institutiqp, but better than early rising is Iftalth of miiul 
and body, and tins is not to be secured by stinting Nature of its 
needful rest, llemcmber it is nut the number of hours we give 
to uur woik that will make us capable men, but the quantity 
and quality of the wurk we do; and the wuikcr who sits down to 
the day’s task fresli and vigorous, with his brain cool and calm, his * 
circulation equally ordered, his nervous system composed, and his 
whole frame full of energy, will qiiicklv outstrip a weary and 
jiuled competitor, though the latter may have started an hour or 
two in advance. The quantity and quality of mental work w'ill 
govern fatigue and tlse* necessity for restgo to bed when you 
are tired, and recover your lost power; you are useless up; Jiid 
tile effort to w'ork*whcn fatigue has commenced, results in utter 
piostratmn; appetite for work is as necessary as appetite for 
food. »Snmc people find in early rising the very secret of siic- 
CC.SS ; it makes a man, they tell you, ‘‘ hcaltliy, wealthy, and wise 
But ah! yon see, they torget the oinnhinq clause of tlie old- 
world saying. “Early to rise’’ has for its natural antithesis 
“early to bed,”—a bit of piovcrbial philosophy which deserves 
oommendatioii. i have no objection to early rising; on thif 
contrary, I believe it to be a healthy and useful halnt, if it hn 
not imule tlic excuse for an imprudent sliorteniiig of ^hc hours of 
sleep. ^J’lic student may rise at five if he will extinguish liis lainii 
at ten. What 1 do not believe in—and 1 sfieak as a hard worker 
--is “early rising” combined with “burning the muliiight oil.’ 
At the same time I wholly disagree with the poet wlicii he proposes 
to “ leiiglliuii Ins days ” by “ stealing a few hours from the nigut; “ 
early retiiing is for the student an indispensable conditiuii of 
health. Giaiitcd that Falstaff could boast, “ We have heard the 
chimes at midniglit. Master Shallow.” Neither Falstaff nor SAalloW * 
knew anything of self-culture * 
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Ai LOlioi, ubc And abuse of, 343 
Anuiscincnts. 71. 

Antithesis, in composition, 317 
^ Appearnnees, 41. 

Aposiopcsis, in composition, 322. 

Arnold, Matthew, 157 
Associations, Younj' Men’s, 34. 

Asyndeton, in composition, 322 
Austen, ]\Iiss, 19S 
AiitobiO';iaphies, 1S3 
Autononiasia. 310 

IjACON, Lord, 318. 

Dam, Ptofcssoi, on composition, 329, 33a 
Pariow, Ur., 231. 

Hnths and bathing'-, 347. 

]$axtcr, Richaid, 230. 
lieauinont, the dramatist, 117. 

ISehn, Mis. Aphra, 186. 

Ueikcley, IJi-'hop, 238. 

Jliogr.iphy, English writeis of, 173-184 ; Sir T. More, Jzaak 
Walton, Thomas Elviood, Loid» Hervey, 174; Gibbon, 
Boswell, Mrs. Thrale-Piozzi, 175 ; Johnson, Coxe, Ros- 
coc, Ur. Birch, P. F. Tjtier, Mark Napier, 176; Dr. 
llill Biiiton, Sir W. Napier, Ur. James Currie, W. 
Haylcy, Southey, 177 ; M'Crie, Scott, Lockhart,' Camp¬ 
bell, Moore, 178 ; Proctor, Talfourd, the Hares, Carlyle, 
Macaulay, Trevelyan, 179; biogr.phers of statesmen, 
180; Masson, biographcis of^Ofcts and seamen, 181; 
Dean Stanley, Stopfoiii Biookc, 182; Prescott, Helps, 
and others, 183; Strickland, Foister, Sir T. Martin, 
Yonge, and oAiers, 184. , 

Books, choice of, 99; general list on various subjects, 259; 
scientitic, 284. 
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Loswell, James, 175. 

Boyle, Hon. K., 225. 

Brown, Sir T., 236. « 

Brown, Dr. J., and his father, 3. 

Bronte, Charloltc, 198 
Browning, Robert, 152. 

Browning, Mrs, 152. 

I 3 urkc, Edmund, 207. 

Burney, Fanny, 195. 

Burns, Robert, 140. 

Bui ton, Robert, 221. 

Butl:i, Samuel, 124. 

] ill tier, Bishop, 240. 

' Jiyrun, Lord, 148. 

Carlyle, Thomas, 274. 

Campbell, Thomas, 147 
Catachrisis, in composition, 323. 

Chalmers, Dr., 244 
Chapman, George, 119. 

# Character, 45 ; examples of . Dr Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Thieiiy, Columbus, Luther, Beethoven, Clive, Palissy, 
Sir P. Sidney, 46-48. 

Chastiti; 75. 

Chaucer, 107 ; Tame on, 109 
Chceri Illness, 16. 

■ Chivalry, spirit of, 48. 

Circumlocution, 327. 

('obbett, W., 269 

(Colei idgc, S T., 146 
Commonplace-book, a, 96 
Companions, bad, 27 ; good, 29 

Composition, English, 296; masteis of, 297, good style m, 
303 ; pcrspicuit}, 304; choice of language, 305 ; divY^ioii 
f/f the sentence, 306; grace of style, 308 ; the simile, 
308; the metaphor,*310; personification, 314; allegoiic-,, 
315; autonomasia, 316^; synecdoche, 316; metonymy, 
317 ; antithesis, 317 ; hy{)erbole, 318 ; iiony, 320 ; inter¬ 
rogation, 321; exclamation, 321; vision, 321; piolcpsis, 
322 ! metalepsis, 322 ; asyndeton, 332; aposiopesis, 322; 
catachresis, 323; tautology, 326; icdund.-mcy, 327; 
circumlocutionj 327.: melody, 329, variety, 331. 

» Conduct, 65. 

• Contentment, 39; example: Hugh Miller, 40-41. 

' Conversation, art of, 18. , 

Y Courage, moral, ^( 3 ; examples of: anecdotes of Stephenson 
and Savonarola, 52, 53. 

' Courtesy, ]2; iVustrations of, from Sir VV. Scott, Sydney 
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Smith, St. Francis de Sales, Jeremy Taylor, Raleigh, 
Sir P. Sidney, Chailijp I., Bayard. 

Courtesy at home, importance of, 15. 

Cowley, AbrahSm, 125 ; essays of, 263*. 

Cowper, 137. 

Ciabbe, 141. 

Ciiltuic, physical, 335. 


Darwin, Chailes, 289. 

Davy, Sir Humphiy, 286. 

Debt, C.AUSCS of, (19 
Defoe, Daniel, 187. 

Dekkcr, Thomas, 1/8 

Demctiius and Aniigonus, anecdote of, 28 

Dickens, Ch.iilc.s, 203 

Diet, 1 emulation of, 338. 

Disiacli, 11 . (Lord lluaconsfield), 199 
Dramatists, Knglish, 114, 120, 131 
Dra\ton, iMich.icl, 120 
Dicss, 69. 

Dr} den, John, 130 
Dignity of l.tboiii, 40 


Kari.y using, 351. 

* Eliot, Gcoige’^ (Mibb Evans, now Mrs. Cioss), 2cft 
Essajs, a f<ivourite form \Mlh English writers, 272 
E\clyn'b Diary, 264. 

Exclamation, in composition, 321 
Exeicisc, necessity of, 344 

Fiction, Enylish works of. oiigiii of, 185 , wi iters of, 185- 
20O ; Moie, Sidney, 185 ; L>ly, Bacon, Behn (Mis), 1S6 ; 
Defoe, 187; Swift, Addison, 1S8,' Richardson, 1^9; 
Fielding, 190, Stcine, 193; Goldsmith, 194; Biiiney 
* (Miss), Walpole (Horace), Radclilfe (Mrs), 195 Scott 
(Sir Walter), 196 , Austen (Miis), Btuiitc (Miss), King¬ 
sley, 198 ; Disr.icli, Lever, 199 ; “ (ieoige Eliot," 200 ; 
Thackeray, 201 ; Dickcic; 203 ; Lyiton (Loid), 204. 
Fielding, Henry, 19a 
Filial respect, decline of, 4. 

Fletcher, John, 117. 

Ford, John, 119. i» 

Foster’s essay on the “ Evils of Pd^uiar Ignorance,” 333. 
Freeman, E. A., 159. * 

Friends, choice of, 23 ; examples of: Dickens and Forster, J. 
Sterling and Archdeacon Ha/e, Atticus and Cicero^ 
William III and Bcntinck, Pitt and Canning, Fox aqd 
Burke, Brooke and Sidney, Xenop[Y>n and Socrates, 
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Kingsley and Mauiice, Faraday and Tyndall, Nicholson 
and Edwards, 24-25. 

Fronde, J. A., 162. ^ 

■ Oamdling, 69. 

' Generosity, 14. 

• Gentleman, ftie true, 15, 30; examples of. Louis XIV, 
Mailboiough, Clement XIV. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, 136, 194. 

Gray, Thomas, 136. 

Hamilton, Sn W., 252. 

Hazli*"!, William, 270 

Health, the picseiiMtiuii of, a duly, 337*„ltiws of, 338. 
(l^Icrbcit, George, 123. 

Herrick, Kobcit, 122. 

Hciselicl, Sir John, 2S6. 

History, 80, Eiiijlish writets on, 158-173; hreeman, Prof 
Stubbs, 159; historical wntcis of various icigns,i6o, 
IMoic, llallam, liacon, i6l , Fronde and othcis, 163 ; 
Green and othcis, 1^13 ; Macaulay and otheis, 166 
Hobbes of Malinesbui\, 233 
. Home alTcction, \aliie (il, 8. 

Hr'inc cultuio, 3 
1 Ionic duties, 7. 

Home influence, 7 
Hood, Thomas, 151. 

Hooker, Richard, 217. 

Hume, D.ivul, 241. 

' Humility, 13 
Huxley, Prolessor, 291. 

Plyperbolc, in composition, 318 

Independence, 46. 

' Intempeiance, 74 
InteiTogation, in composition, 321 
Iiony,'^320. 

KEY, Lord, 270. 

, ohnson, Dr., 176. 

, onson, lien, 117. 

Kkvis, /ohn, 150 
Kingsley, Chailcs, 198. 

L.xndur, W. S., 273.' , s 
Language, choice of, in composition, 305. 

Leathes, Professor, 2$o. 

Lever, Charles, 199 

Literature, English miscellaneous, 26a 

Livingstone, Dr., 210 
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Locke, John, 233 
Lockhart, J. G., 178 ' 

Lyal], Sir C , 2^8. 

Lyly, John, 186. 

L)tton, Kdward Bulwer, Lord, 204. 

M \CAULAY, Loid, 166, 179 
Mandevillc, SirJ., 207. 

Manners, good, the secret of, 13. 

Marlowe, Christopher, 113. 

M.irston, John, i iS. 

Marvel, Andrew, 

ATassin!;cr, Thilip, <c iS 
Maurice, F. D., 249. 

Melody, in composition, 339. 

Metalepsis, in composition, 322. 

Metaphor, use of the, in composition, 310 
Mctunvmv, in composition, 317. 

Mill, j's; 253 . 

Milm.in, Ucan, 24S. 

Milton, 125-130, 222 

Moderation, 60, illustrations from FranUin, Nirol, Coke, 
Hale, Scott, Malcolm, Ci-63. 

Moltke, Count von, his daily habits, 342 
Money, value of, 67 
Mooie, Thomas, 178. 

Moore, Gcoigc, story of, 35 
More, Sir Thomas, 161, 174, 1S5 
Muicluson, Sir K., 2189, 

Naturf, love of, 71 
Newman, Caulindl, 246 
Newton, John, 10. 

Ohkdieni !■', 49 
Objects in hie, 73. 

Occupation, home, 20; examples from Bishop Beveiidgc, 
llerschcl, Milton, Gold'^mith, Gray, Goethe, Ilerbeit, 
Kingsley, Helps, 21, 22. <»■* 

Orderliness, 37. 

Ostentation, 70. 

PaI-LY, Dr, 243. 

Park, Mungo, 210. 

Pepys, his Diary, 264. ^ 

Perseverance, 57; illustrations from Sir W. Jones, Lord 
Kingsdown, 58, 59. • 

Perspicuity of style, 304. 

Perthes, F., story of, 35 

Poetry, English, 103; early wiitcrs, i04-i3)6; Chaucer, 107, 
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Skelton, Scotch poets, Elizabethan poets, i lo; Spenser, 
I'li; Leigh Hunt and Keats <n Spenser, 112 ; tragedy, 
Marlowe, 113; dmmatists, 114, 120, 13k; Shakespeare, 
114; how to study Shakespeare, 115; Ben Jonson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 117 ; Dekker, Marston, Mas¬ 
singer, Vtebster, 118; Ford, Chapman, and others, 119; 
Southwell, Dra\ton, Daniel, Davies, 120; Donne, Fair¬ 
fax, Lodge, Wotton, and others, 121 ; Lord Brooke, F. 
and G. Fletcher, Browne, Herbeit, I'lcrnck, 122, 
Butler, 124, Marvel, Wither, Qiiailes, Cowley, Milton, 
125 ; Drydcn, 130; dramatu^ts of the Rcsloiation, 131 ; 
Pope, 131 ; Thomson, 134; Gi av, (Goldsmith, Collins, 
130; Shenstone, D}er, Chiirchill,*^ Akensidc, Young, 
Blair, Chatterton, Cow per, 137 ; Bums, 140 ; Cailyle 
on Burns, 141 ; Ciabbe, 141 ; Woidswoiih, 142 ; Cole¬ 
ridge, 146; Campbell, 147 ; Byron, 148 ; Shelley, 149 ; 
Keats, 150, Scott, Hood, L. Hunt, Pioctoi, Landor, 
Taylor, Bailey, 151; Browning, 152; Tennyson, 153, 
Victorian poets: Swinburne and others, 156; Matthew 
Arnold, 157. 

Pope, Alexander, 131. 

Poverty, 68. 

Prolepsis, m composition, 322. 

j^UAKLE^,' the poet, 125 

Radcliffe, Mrs., 195. 

Ray, John, 261. 

Reading, 79 , variety in, 88 ; recollections of, 90 ; proper 
method of, 93 ; cLissification of, 97 , disci iinin.ition 
in, 99 

Reading, a course of, 103-295. 

Rcdandan^, in composition, 327. 

Religion aM science, their lelativc positions, 292. 

Richasdson, Samuel, 1S9. 

Robertson, Rev. F. W., 249. 

Ruskin, John, 276. 

Savonarola, anecdote of, 53'. * 

Science end scientific text-books, 279 

Science in relation to religion, 292. 

Scientific study, 280; illustrations fiom Edward, Scheclc, 
Ferguson, FranKlyi,«^lack, West, 281 ; classification 
of, 282 ; authorities upon, 284; popular works of, 285. 

Scott, Sir W, (his home affection, ^12), 151, 178, 196. 

Sidgwick, Henry, 254. • ^ 

Seeing the world, 37. 

Self-culture —morale i ; importance of, 66; mental, 77 ; 
physical^ 335.* 
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Sdf-restniint, la 

Self-sacrifice, spmt of, 4^ anecdotes illustrative of. 4M-.19 
Selden, John, ^i. 

Sentence, division of a, 306. 

Shakespeare, study of, 114. 

Shelley, Percy Dysshe, 149. 

Sidney, Sii Philip, 185. 

Simile, in composiiion, 300. 

Sleep, 349 
Smith, Adam, 242 
Smith, Sydnc>, 271. 

Smoking, the quesUon of, 344. 

Smollet, Tobi.is, 

Social intercourse, 33. 

South, Dr, 232* 

Southey, 147, 177 
Somerville, Mrs , 286 
Spenser (quoted), 85, iii. 

Stanley, Dean, 248 

Stephenson, George, anecdote of, 52. 

Steine, Lawrence, 193. 

Stewart, Dugald, 244 
Stubbs, Professor, 159. 

Style, in composition, perspicuity of, 304; giacc of, 308. 
Swinburne, Algernon C, 156 

S>mpathy, 17 ; illustrated by Hughes, Scott, Kingsley, the 
Napiers. 

Synecdoche, in composition, 316. 

TAT.LVYRANn, aiiccdote of, 39 
Tautology, 111 composition, 326 
'I .lylor, Hisliop Jeremy, 227 
Tennyson, Alfnd, 153 
Text-books, scienlilic, 285 
Tnackeiay, \V. M , 2 * 

Tl’ ' philosophy, and meta^hysic?, writers on, 216; 
Latimci, llookei, 217 ; Loid Bacon, 218 , the Ikiconian 
philosophy, 219; Bill dn, 221; Hall, Milton, 222; 
Hobbes, 223; the selhsh system of philosopjiy, 224; 
Boyle, Dr. H. More, 225 ; Tajlor, 227; Chilringworih, 
Cudwoith, Whichcole, 229 ; Baxter, Fuller, 230; Bairow, 
231; South, 232 ; Locke, 233^ hi<^ philosophical system, 
234; Browne, 236; Cl.iike,'23^^; IIoadlcy,’\Vaterland, 
I’ndeaux, Shaflesbui-/, Beikeley, 238 ; Bolingbiokc, 239 ; 
Butler, 240 ; Warburlon, Law, Blair, Doddiidgc, Hume, 
241, Adam Smith, 242; Pafey,w243 ; Chalmers and 
others, 244; Dugald Stewart, 245 ; theTiactarian move¬ 
ment, 245 ; F. H. Newman, the H7>res, Cardinal New- 
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man, 246; Whatcly, 247; Trench, Milmnn, Stanley, 
248; Maurice, Robertson, 249 ;/otoprorcl Brouke, Bishops 
Kllicott and Browse, Dr. Vaughan, II P'r Liddon, Arch¬ 
bishop Thomson, Dr. Mozley, Lcathes, 250; divine 
origin of Chnstianiiy, 251; Whcwell, Hamilton, 252; 
Mansel, Mill, Brewster, Clifford, 253; Sidgwick, 254; 
methods of ethics, 255. 

Thoroughness, necessity of, 35 , illustrations from Perthes, 
G. hloore, Napoleon, Goethe, Lutliei, M. Angelo, 35-37. 
Thomson, James, 134. 

Time, the right, 38 

Trag''’dy, the first English, 113. , 

Travel and discover), wrilcis on, 207 ; MAndeville, Hakluyt, 
* and others, 207 ; Purchas, Davis, Lithgow, Ray, Howell, 
Herbert, 208, lleylin, Steinc, Cobbett* Young, Cair, 
Macartney, 209, Staunton, Bruce, Mungo Park, Living¬ 
stone, and others, 210; wiitcis on Egyptian, Italian, 
and Arctic travel, 211 ; Basil Hall, Mrs. Trollope, 
Dickens, Kavan.igh, Brassey, Bud, A TioIIope, and 
others, 212, Martineaii and otheis, 213; Burton and 
others, 214 

Trench, Archbishop, 24S 
Trevelyan, G O , 179. 

Tyndail, professor, 291 

“ '.EKN Universe, the,” 293. 
uioanity, 42 ; anecdotes illustrative of, 43. 

Varik'IY, in composition, 331. 

Vision, in composition, 321. 

Walpole, Horace, 195, 269 
WaVfon, Izaak, 174. 

Webster, John, ri8. 

Whatcly, Archbishop. 24” 

Wild o&ts, 32. ^ 

Wilkins, Bishop, 261 
Wordswoith, W., 142 
Woik, dignity of, 40. 

World, life in the, 23 
Wotton, Sir Henry, 12 

Yonge, Mifs, 184. • 
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Just PuMishd, i» Tm Vols. ovim 8t'0, clot/i, 21s , ^ 

ED6AR,ALLAN POE; . . 

///^ Z//^£, LETTERS, AND OriRIOyS. . 

IJy JOHN 11 . INGHAM. 

WITH rOllTUVlTS OF FUJfi A>'D Hi's MOTlin. 

" l*(‘m.irkal)lo cxpcnuiicps aio UBunlly confined to the inner life of 
imaginative men, but Toc'h biography displays a vicissitude anil pccu- 
li.iiicy of iiituieht such iis lb larel^v nirt with , . . A man whoso iom.iik- 
iililc genius it wore folly to deny "—Juims Jtussiff LnvxU. 

" Ail Ingiaiii h.is a distinct title to wiitc tlio book which he has 
wiittoii. ... lie has HiKUiuded m rleaiing Toe of nlnuist all the most 
odious .aiiddiHcieditalili^if the chirgcs iiiidci which ho has hibouiod, and 
III piosuutmg .1 renlli |i^thetic pictuio of the tcinblu htatc of ineiiUl 
L \i itoinoiit ami bodily '•iilfuiing into a Inch ho lin.illy piissi’d.'— 

Mull , 

M ho tli.il knows am tiling oliioconl liloi.iliiic dois not .ippiociato 
Do tJiiiiKoy as a ni.iii that stiiiuK uluno and iina]i|iiniii’lia 1 iio 111 his 
s]dii'io '—a s])liL'io that is iii itscdl'a iiiagn laii's island "—Jlcmy (files. 

“ Dot idcdh', this Lilo ot l)o (^tuiiuoy is tin- host liio»»iaphy of tho 
yo 11 ill Iho lifii^'lisli laii;(iMo;o ’’— I' tic Ui ificul iVo/tivji 

Hituml Edition, in Tiru I’vlnmr'i, vittirn Htv, lltnhunjh styh’, • 

mtfi Poll Hill, pme iJv, 

THOMAS DE QUINGEY: His Life ajid Wrtin^.. 

Hiipubli'sljeti (!roicc0)iontii;iuc. i 

l!y II. A I’AtiK Aiillioi of “Moiiniii id JIauthoiiii'," &.i' 

*** The Lrtteis ni the Two Volumes eompuxe iicailii One Uiudind, 
from Mr l)e Qmiiteii to his fnmilif, the Wonlsiunths, mid oihas, untflu 
him flout Ml Thomus ('mhile, P}ofc%sor Wdsou, and uthen ^ 

"Tim uiiik Is oiiiiohoil by lotti.‘i.s uhnli Inn two siiA'uiii;' 
ilam'litois have Innii^ht out id loiig-closod npositnnrs. . . In 
l.ikiil'' lo,i\o i)i tins nidilalilo hunk wo Ih.ink Mi r.igo ioi kis lahmir 
id ln\o, ami Iongiiitiilato liiiii on the lallahoiation that In* has been 
Jaioniod with Wo slnmld add that thoio n, as Inmtisjiioi'o, an 
oMoToiit likciioss of Do (.iiiimTy, fMiin a olialk iliauin.i'byAIi An hoi 
It is lai su]HMii)i to any othoi pumishod jioitiait of linn "— 7 'nnes ^ 

" A widooiiio adilitiiiii In tho liliiaf}. . . , Tho loniiifisocnirs oi 
Ml Jlu^i; aie now and inlon’stiii;;, so aic those of Itli FiaiioiH .laonv 
Di AVaibuitnii llogbie's aooonnt of Do (iumooy’a last days is lo.illy 
valiiablo . . . If o\oi then! was a man •f^iiiiH, Tlioiiiiis Do Quiiiooy 
was one. 1110 posiliuii in oui litsiatinc is pciruetly unique "— 
Jt/ienieurn. * 

LONDON . JOiIn 11000, 13 PAtSeNOSTKR ROW, K C. 





ii. Handbook of Reference and Quotation, 


MOTTOES AHD iPHORISMS FROM SUXESPEARE 

alvitaOistically akrangEd. 

With a Coi)iouH liulcx of 9000 References to the iiifinitoly vaiicd 
Words and Mcas of the Mottoes Any \\oid or nlra ean be traced 
at oiiee, and the correct quotation (with uamc of I’lny, Aet, and 
Scene) liad without goiiij' furthci. 

Second Edition, fcap. 8\o, cloth, piico 21 6d. 

"The collection is, wo believe, unnpio of its kind. ... It 
solve!) m a iiiomciit tin* often diHieiilt i[Ucstion ofiilieie a piovcrh, 
01 aphoribin, or ipuitatiun fiuiii SluikcNjicaiu t.ui liu found.”— Orjord 
2 ^mrjr. ‘ * 

"As iie.it !i e.wki't ot Sliiikc.4H>aiun gems as,no ever lemcmher 
having met witli.”— PnhUc Opinion. 

"The wiitei who delights now .s.id then to emhelliih hiN iiindm 
tinns by some of the Mell-]K>iiited and telling mottoes and aphorisiii.s 
tiom Sh.ikespeaic has heie a most valuable hook of lefemiee. . . . 
Thu woik has been e.ni'fullv executed, and must have entailed >i sciy 
< huge amuiint ol assiduous laboui " — Vodiihiie (fnziUi'. 

" Kverythiiig, in the.su lases, depuuds on the index, and the index 
> licLu .scums to havu been esiiefully niiidc.”— Shcjiild Jndfpeniknt. 


A PRACTICAL CUIDE TO ENGLISH VERSfflCAnON. 

With a Comiiciidioiis Dictinnaiy of Rhymes, an Exaiiiiii.ilion ni 

Classical ALe.isui'es, and Comments ujion lluilesipie and Comic 

Veise, Vcis-dc-SoLietu, and Song-Writing 

JJy TOM HOOD. 

A Now and Kiilargod Edition, to iilucli an- added Hjsshe’s "Ri’li.s 
' tuiiMAKiNi; English Yfiimi:/' A.e. l'\<ip 8vo, iloth, puce 2 s. 6d. 

" Wu do not hesitate to any that Mi. Hood's volume is desennig of 
a pl.ue ^n the shelves of all who t.ikc .111 inteicst 111 thu stun t'.ie of 
vcisc ”—Ditily *VcM'a. 

"The liook IS complied with gieat eaie, and will seivis the pin pose, 
for which it IS designed . . . W,u may .old that it eontdiiiis a gotsl 
deal oi infoiillation which will lie iiF.dul to students who h.iie no wish 
to be uun^cred auioiigat vuisu-l.iakeis "—Pull Mall Gu^lUc. 

"A dainty little book on En]!;liah vcise-makiiig The Dietioiiaiy 
of Khyme.s w'lll be found one of the most complete and practical m our 
language." — Freeman, t 

"Alike to'the tyro 1111'l^'sdyiiig, the student of litoratiiie, and 
the gcuoial reader, this guide'can h<^ conhdently icuominciidud.'’— 
fcoAtiacin. _ 
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WOMAN’S WOBK AND WORTH IN GIRLHOOD. MAIDEN^D, AND WIFE*. 

HOOD. llliislratioiiB of Wunian’s Gbaiactci, Diitiun, IIikIiIb, NDsitioii, Iiifluenco. 
iteaponsibiliticB, and Opportunities With lliiitn on bolf-Cultiiie and Ubaptora 
(111 the lliglur Kdiication and Wnploymont nf Women By W H Davlmpout 
Ad4Us, Antbur of '^ho Secret of Siiccviw," ^ Ac Ciowii R\o, bli pp, clotli, 
piK-c 6 <i Cd , gilt cagea, 7 s. 

" Probably the most cxbaubtivo cyclopicdia of foniale biogiapliy } ct piiblislioil 
Aiadfim/ 

“A ])( licet Rcin; full of information ivitliout bung prosy, nAoundiiig in plcaBant 
ancLiliitcs of literary pcrhoiis, atones of filial lure, heroic wives and hiiHlmnds, to- 
gctbomith ,i coiicisi* .iceciiiiit of almoat every nitUtic and literary wnmaii fii>in the 
e.irlii'st periods to the ])icseiit time As .i biogiaphy alone thisnuik nnuld gi.sLO* 
any Iibnry "—DinuUr Atlhitivr 

“ Will SCI VC to expcdili* tlio doclinc of the oldrf.ishioiicil and .ibsiiid notion that It 
1^ repi ehcnsiMu in n omen to desire to pul thou iiitclkctual gills to guinl at count 
P(ii/w iV» 

" It iH .1 niii.dl tiling to uiy tint it in cxcdloiit, and it la only jiiHtico to add that 
tins .dl-ini[Hii hint aubjeet ir dealt witli in a stjle at once ninsterly. iiudito, clianii- 
111.^ — 

"Ml A <1 Lins has licie cntcicd on a cninp.ir.itii(.ly iiiioi'L'iiplLd fiLld, 'iiul thc|y c.in 
be no ilonlit that Ibc ficsciiL voliniic, slIiilIi is writbii nitli a dm* iiginl to the 
iiniiiLiisc .iilsitnec sshuii the iinchtmii of woman's cihK.ition li.is nndc ol 1 itc yc.ns, 
will, .it Mich a time as the ]iiescnt, uicc^witli .i wide welcome, not locicly an .i Ingli- 
tiinml iiul ucll-uiilteii wiiik,(oiit iiiuiig niiu'b gnod ad\U'< on ibesubjLLtof wnimiii'i} 
ilntiijs .mil ies])onsibi]itiLs, but as litl|iing to cicni up tlie diflii nltics of those who aio 
a little IiuwildLioil between the old and the new uutifiiiH ah in Ictiiale tdm.ition Wc 
iiniht imt oviiloi'k its cLuins aa a ‘guide, •• i fiiciid'fni giilslntho 

oulin.iiy l.iinil} .iiiil Hiici’il life llcie it In. ' . • • . Hiicli .i work win 

iiMKh Wiiiitud "— Ahniliti} Joinufl 

".M.iiiy a girl will lie beiicritnl lij it, and in.uwa juiciit maybe .inkd bytlio 
lb iitlcih oil ulnc.ition, .iiul on ocL'Up.itioiia fui woiiiulk^ at the end, witn in oiy piiic^- 
cal liiut*- ''—ICoiuoitfo)mt^l 


THE DIRECTORIUM ANGLICANUM; Jlcing n M.inual of Directions for tho 
Bight (,'i-lcliiiiliiiii of till' llijIyCiiinninniiiii, foi iheH.syingofM.itllia.siid Evensong, 
.lud loi Hie IVifilliniiiiiuotolliirBitcs.iiiilCerciiioiiiesol the(.'liiirLli,.sicordiiig to 
.sill leiil usLs of till! ('linn h of England W'ltli Pl.in ol Clianccl, .and llhmtiationa 
Ilf "hucb Orliaincnti of the Clnircli, and ol Hie Miiiistcis thiscol, .it all liiiiCB of 
tliLir iiiliiistratioii, (.is) aliall be retained, and bo in iiho ns wreie in tins Uliiiich of 
Eiv'l iiid, by the Aiithniity of l’.iili.sinLiit, in tlic hCLOiid yisirnf tlic i^lgn of King 
Kdw.ud tlie Hi>tli ” l''ilitcil by tlic B«'v FiirDr.iii k (iKini.j:, Ljf, 1 ) (' L, F H A , 
\ic.u of All-H.iiiits', I.iinbi Hi Bed Line Editinn, c.ucliilly icvisisl, witTi iniine- 
iniih cnieiidatioiih Now iCiHly, Fouitb Editiuii. with lllu&liutiuiis, ifliarto, 
pi he ‘Jls 

"The cxisli lire of one such wMik of credit and reputation must do ■*1" 1 * ' 
(liniinish the laiutics 1 1 BiIimIibiii into wrlikh the tistcs or htiulics oi X .■ 1- >1 

expioiers iiiiglit Iu.iil tin in . The book muHt be .sdmittrd to htiiiil wuliont a 
nial ki its own lino, .uni if thcic .sic lew who .iic prcpnieil to mlopt its hystoni as a 
whole, tlieii* 1110 lewrr htill who inigbt iintgatlici finiii its p.sgcs buiiA liliith for the 
iiioii' iloceiit .iinl uiiluily pcifoimiiiico of then u^ii public imiufatiatioiis 111 cliiiich 

frl'allZodl. 


THE MANUALE CLERICORUH AfCfunIe foi the Reverent and Decent Cclc* 
biiitioii uf iiiMiie Evince, the Uoly t^ramontB, .siid otiici Offices, .icLordlng to 
the lliglits, HeieinuiileH, and iiicieutii|p of the United Chincli oteltiigliiiid amLlrc- 
I.iinl Abridged 11 om the '' Dircotorlum Angluauum ” >\ itli .additions u( apccial 
v.iliic 111 tho Pi.ictic.ll Ruiidi'iiiig of the Services of the Clnircli Edited by the 
Jlev F H Ijbi., IJCL, FSA, Vicar of AU Siiuita', laimbctli Cionn 8\(] 
cloth c\tin, bovellixl lio.iids, piice 7 b (ai. ^ 1 

"The Bciiiics of tho Chill cb cannot be dcNie aft celebrated with too gicit care and 
.iiixioty When wc icmcinbcr tifwliom they are otTcred, wo cannot bo ^0 decent 
.Old uvcriiiiicli orderly ill icndciingthein withBeemlincasandrev 4 .Tciicc Di, Snuth 
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' “2?^ BBCBST OF 8UC0B88” SBBIBS. 

‘ ' Fliee Three Shillings and Sixpenoe each volume. 

" , • . _ # --f. 

TEE SECRET OF BUCOtf S ; or, How to Get Ofl in the World. With 
some Romarks upon True and False Succcsn, and the Art of making the Best 
Use of Lire. Intel aporsLd with Numerous Examples and Aneddotes. By 
W n. Davenrirt Aoah*i, Author of " Tlio Bird World," “ Memorable Battles 
In English IIiHtory,” Ac Second Edition, small crown fivo^ 3Si pp, cloth, 
price 30. Od ; gilt edges, 4s 


The Afghan and Zulu Campaigns. 

OUR REDCOATS AND BLUEJACKETS : War Pictuies on Land and Sea. 
Forming a Continuous Nairatlve of the Naval an^ Military Illstory of England 
fioiii thoye<ir 17P3 to thtfPrvsont Time, includijig the Afghan and Zulu Cam¬ 
paigns. IntcrspiTsed witli Anecdotes and Accounts of Personal Seivice By 

* IIamry Si'bwsnr, Author of "Highland Beginicnts vid tliclr Battles,” "The 
Rom.uico of tho Sea,” Ac. With Two Colour^ Plates and a Chronological List 
of England's Naval aiid Military Enf;^geiiiunts Socoud Edition, small crown 
Svo, 400 pi>, cloth, puce Ss 0d ; gilt ed^jcs, 4s 

THE PARLOUR HENAQBRIE: Wherein are Exhibited, inda Descriptive 
and Anecdolical form, the Habits, Resources, and Hysti'iiuimiiistiiletti rif the 
innio intorcsting portions of the Animal Creation With upw.vds ot 300 
Eiigiavings on Wood, cj; efly by Bewick oinl twn of his Pupils Bcdicctcd 
by iiermission to the lUkht Hon Uie Baroness Biirdolt-CoiUts (I'leaidcnt) and 
tho Hombeis of the Ladies' Coniiuittce of tlic Royal Society foi tho Piuventiuii 
of Cruelty to Aiiim:il8 Thlid and Clie.ip Edition, huge ciuwii Svo, cloth, 

• Ss. 6d ; gfrt edges, 4e ,• 

BOYS AND TBEZR WAYS: A Book for and about Boys. By One who 

Knows Thom. Small crown 8 to, cloth, price 8s. Od ; gilt edges, 4a. 

Chaps. 

I Tno Boy at Home 

II The Bi^ab Bshuol. 

Ilf The Boy In the Playgrouinl 

IV The Boy m hta Loiburo Hums 

V Bad Boys 

VI Frieiidslilps of Boys 
VII The Boy In the Couiitiy 

VIII How Olid What to Bead 

1X Boyhood of Famous Men. 

X Tlia Icftol Boy 


Detlicuted by Pemnanon to the Riyl^ Hon. W, E. GlcuUione, M.P. 

FLAIN UVINO AND HIQH TmXINO; or, Fiaetical Self-Cult me: 
Moial, Ifcntal, and Physical ukf W. H. DAVENronr Adams, Author of 
"Woman's Woi^ and Worth," Ac., Ac. Sipoll crown flvo, cloth, price 8s. (nI ; 
gUt edges, 4 s. 

Other’VOLUMES of/the SERIES in Active 

Preparatiq|i. 
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